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AN 

HUMBLE ATTEMPT 

58. O FORM 

A new Plan of BRITISH POLITICS, 
IN REGARD TO 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


With Conſiderations, ſhewing that the Con- 
nections between GREAT BRITAIN and 
His Majeſty's GERMAN Dominions, may 
be conducive to render them highly bene- 
ficial to each other. 


P, it ſhould be reſolved to raiſe 
the SupLIES within the Year, 


8 as has been humbly propoſed in 
the Sequel of this Tract; yet this ſhould 
not prevent the Exertion of our utmoſt 
Efforts to bring the War to a Conclu- 
ſion as ſoon as may be, by a ſafe, and 
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an honourable Peace; and that as laſ- 
ting and durable, as the Nature of 


Things will admit of: Otherwiſe we 


ſhall only fight to negotiate, and ne- 
gotiate to fight again as long as we are a 
State, every ten or twelve Vears: which 
aſter all, will leave the Affairs of Eu- 
rope as well as our own always in a pre- 
carious Situation, which may, at length, 
prove the Ruin of this Nation, not- 
withſtanding our Ability and deter- 
mined Reſolution to raiſe the Supplies 
within the Year. 


Experience having ſhewn that in all 
the Wars between England and France, 
ſince the Revolution, the Event has 
not proved beneficial to England, any 
way proportionate to the immenſe Pro- 
fuſion of Blood and Treaſure ſhe has 
expended ; it ſhould ſeem that our paſt 
Syſtems of Policy, in Regard to our 
Foreign Affairs have not been duly con- 
certed 


—. , ( 
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certed to put it out of the Power of 


France to annoy us, or diſturb the 
Tranquility of Europe in future. 


Whereſore, there appears, at pre- 
ſent, a Neceſſity for England to change 
her Syſtem in Regard to France, and 


adopt ſuch other that bids fairer than 
our former, to enable her ſo to reſtrain 


that reſtleſs Potentate, that they may 
never more have it in their Power to 
kindle up the Flames of War againſt 
England. 

We have the Experience of Three 
great Wars to convince us, that the 
ſtrongeſt Confederacies which can be 
formed, pon the Principles of the for- 
mer, are ſcarce a Match for France 
and therefore they that, at preſent, are 
for truſting to the ſingle Strength of 
England, in Oppoſition to a Force ſo 
much Superior, pay no Regard to paſt 
Experience. A Standing Army is in- 

con- 
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conſiſtent with the Preſervation of our 


Conſtitution: The French King, on 


the contrary, is never without one: 
Therefore it is our Buſineſs to ſecure 
the Aſſiſtance of ſuch as have always a 
ſtanding Force ready to oppoſe his; to 
the End thatby theirFleets at Sea, as well 
as their Armies on the Continent, they 
may in Conjunction with us, deter him 
from invading England; or, if he does, 
ſoon find him ſo much Work at Home, 


as may oblige him rather to think of 


defending his own Dominions, than 
invading thoſe of his Neighbours, 


In Order to ſecure to ourſelves ſuch a 
military Force upon the Continent, and 
the requiſite additional Degree of Mari- 
timeStrength to act in Concert with Exg- 
land againſt France and her Allies; it is 
not propoſed to purchaſe them in the ex- 
penſive Manner that England hitherto 
has done, for we cannot afford ſo to 


do; 


i 

do: On the contrary, I humbly appre- 
hend, that they may be obtained with 
very little Expence to this Nation, in 
Compariſon to what it has coſt on for- 
mer Occaſions; ' by the Negociations 
of a wiſe, a united, and an upright 
Adminiſtration : Which, if it can be 
happily effected, by the Means of 
what I ſhall defire the Honour moſt 
humbly to ſubmit, in Manuſcript, to 
the Wiſdom of the Adminiſtration, 
my Endeavours may deſerve Attention. 


The Strength of France, at preſent, 
both by Sea and Land is, by Virtue of 
her Commerce, greater than it ever was, 
in Compariſon to That of her Neigh- 
bours : And ſuch ſeems to be the Influ- 
ence of this Court, that ſhe appears, at pre- 
ſent, likely to add to her Strength, by po- 
tent Alliances and very intereſting Neu- 
tralities, while England may labor under 
inextricable Difficulties, if ſhe cannot 


1 form 


14 
form a more powerful Confederacy 
than ſhe ever yet did. 


In Times of War as well as Peace, 


the French are ſo circumſtanced in 


their Trade, as to be able to underſell 
Britain in the general, in ſuch Ma- 
nufactures as interfere with thoſe of 
the latter at Foreign Markets, at leaſt 


from 15 to 30 fer Cent. on an 
Average. 


Though the French are, at preſent, 
from the wiſe Meaſures taken at the 
Beginning of the preſent Rupture by 
the Court of England, greatly diſabled 
from carrying their Merchandize in 
their own Bottoms, to Foreign Mar- 
kets; yet this, it is to be feared, will 
not diminiſh their Exports, if the 
Dutch, the Hamburghers, the other 
Hanſe-Towns, the Danes, the Swedes, 
and the Spaniards, become their ma- 
Titime Carriers, by Virtue of their 
Neutrality. 


Thoſe 


L vii ] 

Thoſe trading Carriers have an 
extenſive Correſpondence with the 
mercantile Part of the French Na- 
tion. This cements ſuch Friend- 
ſhips between them, that in Times of 
War, the ſame commercial Correſpon- 
dence is continued, and enlarged by 
Neutral States, in Proportion as France 
is diſabled by ſuch Wars, from being 


her own maritime Carriers, 


Neutral Carriers for France, will, 
in Times of War practiſe every Art 
to conceal French Property. Little is 
diſcovered, compared to what is ſe- 
creted by the mercantile Arts. 


The Merchandizes of that Nation, 

which can be purchaſed the cheapeſt, 
and will turn to the beſt Account to 
Neutrals at Foreign Markets, will be 
the moſt encouraged by ſuch Neu- 
trals, who will force the Sales every- 
where. And, if ſuch Merchandiſes 
interfere with thoſe of Great Britain, 
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viii ] 
and her Plantations, ſuch Meutral- 
Dealings will injure her Intereſts, in 


Proportion as they ſhall advance thoſe 
of France. 


There is little Occaſion, in the pre- 
ſent Caſe, for Neutrals to practiſe any 
hazardous Arts to cover French Pro- 
perty, ſeeing that is ſo much cheaper 
than Engliſh, and therefore, from what 
has been - urged through the whole 
Courſe of this Tract, they are the more 
acceptable in the general at Foreign 
Markets. For ſuch Neutral Trading 
States will purchaſe French Property 
in the Ports of France for their own 
Account, and gain more by carrying 
That to Foreign Markets than they 
can do by purchaſing, or covering Bri- 
tiſb Property: And when ſuch French 
Property, by fair Purchaſe, becomes the 
Property of the Traders of Neutral 
States, it is not liable to Capture. Nor do 
Neutrals thus gain by the generalVent of 
French Merchandize only, but alſo by 


[ ix ] 

the Article of Freight : And, if by the 
Arts of Merchandizing, Neutrals tran- 
ſact the Buſineſs for French Account 
(which they can eaſily do and conceal) 
their Gains by Freight and high Com- 
miſſion for ſcreening, make it more for 
the Intereſts of Neutrals to traffic in 
Times of War, in French than in Bri- 
tiſb Merchandize, the latter being fo 
much dearer than the former, as ob- 
ſerved. Beſides, England, at preſent, 
being their own Carriers more than 
France, it deprives Neutral States of 
thoſe Advantages ariſing to them by 
Freight from England, which they 
receive from France; and therefore 
Neutrals, neither reaping thoſe Benefits 
from Britiſh Freights, nor Britiſh 
Merchandizes, nor from high Com- 
miſſion for the ſcreening of Britiſh 
Property, as they actually do, by traf- 
ficking in French Property; ſuch 


Neutrals will encourage the French 
Trade 
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Trade more than the Britiſb: And 
therefore England cannot reap thoſe 


Advantages by the above-mentioned 
Neutralities that France does *. 


Thus while England may be gain- 
ing ſome temporary Advantages at Sea 
over the Enemy, her Commerce and Na- 
vigation may be inſenſibly ruined, and 
thoſe of France proportionably advanc- 
ed by Trading Neutrals. For, when 
foreign Markets, have been, in Times 
of War, accuſtomed to French Com- 
modities, it will be no eaſy Matter 
for the Engliſb to regain ſuch Trade; 
not altho' we have Treaties of Com- 
merce ſubſiſting with certain Nations; 
for Traders will eaſily evade ſuch Trea- 
ties, while they can gain more by traf- 
ficking in French than in Britiſb Fa- 
bricks: And Foreign Courts will coun- 
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* This Point is more particularly demonſtrated by 
Figures, in my Manuſcript, 


tenance 
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tenance rather than diſcourage ſuch 


evaſive Arts, as might be inſtanced if 
neceſſary. 


If in Conſequence Nerf our Britiſh 
Exports decline, our Imports muſt in 
the like Degree, becauſe the leſs we 
ſell of our ποNͥ Commodzties, the leſs we 
ſhall. be able to purchaſe of Foreign; 
and conſequently the Public Revenue 
will dwindle as both do. This will 
damp the Public Credit, diſpirit the 


whole Trading Interef}, and ruin our 
Navigation, 


But this will not prove the Caſe 
of France. Her Manufacturers and 
Artiſans, and her whole Trading In- 
tereſt, will, by the crafty Arts of Neu- 
tral Traders, have more Employment 
in Time of War than Peace. The 
Revenues of France will be kept in 
good Plight, and her public Credit 
. maugre all the Injury that 


Britain 
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Britain alone ſeems capable of doing' 
them by Sea. | 


To engage the Duzch in a Neutra- 
lity, France has wiſely applied to the 
darling Paſſion of that People: They 
have convinced them that it is more in 
her Power to promote the Intereſt of 
the Republic, than it is in that of Eng- 
land; unleſs the Court of England ſhall 
think proper to change her Syſtem, and 
convince the Dutch, that ſhe neither 
wants Vill nor Power, to make it more 
for the Intereſt of Holland to act in 
Concert with her vigorouſly againſt 
France, than France can do to induce 
them to fall in with her Meaſures. 


A Change in the Syſtem of Eng- 
land, from continental to meerly Sx a- 
Was, might prove a very eligible 
Change; if we had guarded againſt 
deſtructive Trading-Neutralities, and 
againſt a Poſhbility of England as 
well as Britiſh America being made 

the 


[ xiii |] 
the Seat of internal Wars. Had we 
effectually prevented the former, the 
latter would have been impracticable, 
becauſe the Trade of Fance would ſoon 
have been ſo diſtreſſed (by wanting 
Neutral Powers to carry their Goods 
to Foreign Markets) that, in Con- 
junction with the wiſe Meaſures 
taken, in making Repriſals on the 
French Commerce without a Declara- 
tion of War, the Public Credit of 
France, would, by the Ruin of their 
Trade have been ſo ſtruck at, that 
She could not have raiſed ſo eaſily the 
Royal Navy as ſhe has done, nor have 
threatened England with Invaſion, or 
obtained, as ſhe has, thoſe Advan- 


tages perhaps, in the Mediterranean. 
To detach the Dutch and other 
maritime States from a Neutrality, 
and draw the whole Weight of their 
Power into the Britiſb Scale as Prin- 
cipals (not merely as Auxiliaries, or 


Sub fi- 
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| Subſidiaries) is an Event greatly to 
be defired by England. Without 
which, it will be very difficult for 
England to defeat the Deſigns of 
France : But if ſhe does, upon our 
paſt Principles of Policy, it can only 
prove a temporary Defeat, depending 
on a ſhort-lived Peace, as has always 
been the Caſe from the Revolution to 
the preſent Time. 


To bring about ſuch an Event, 
there are Obſtacles that may appear 
unſurmountable. Great are the Pre- 
judices of the Dutch againſt the Eng- 
liſh, with Regard to Matters of 
Trade; and no leſs are the Prejudices 
of the Englifh againſt the Dutch on 
various Accounts. Till theſe are ra- 
dically removed on both Sides, Eng- 
land will never gain the Dutch over 
to act in Concert with her againſt 
France, with the full Weight of their 
Power, and that fo zealouſly, as if 

England 


** 
E noland and Holland were one and 


the ſame Nation: And till fuch an 
inſeparable Union is cemented be- 
tween theſe Maritime Powers, France 


will, at length, perhaps, be an over- 
match for both. 


To promote ſuch an indifloluble 
Union, England muſt take the Leed. 
But even a grand Alliance (which the 
Dutch are never likely to be brought 
into again) founded on the Principles 
only of that in Queen Anneé's Reign, 
would not now defeat the Deſigns of 
France and Spain, and others, who ſoon 
may act in Conjunction with her very 
likely, &c. For it would be eaſy toſhew, 
that the Foundation which theſe Po- 
tentates have laid for the Encreaſe of 
their maritime Commerce, and their 
Naval Force, will daily encreaſe their 
Wealth and their Strength: and there- 
fore ſuch Kind of Brizi/h Alliances, can 
only be productive, as they have hitherto 


been, 
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been, of the eternal Round of War, 
and a ſhort-lived Peace: Which Po- 
licy muſt at length impoveriſh this 
Nation, deſtroy its Inhabitants, and 
fubvert the Conſtitution. 


If there is a Me plus ultra, with 
- Regard to the Encreaſe of the Public 
Debts and Taxes, as well as with Re- 
gard to the Reduction of Intereſt: if 
there is a WVe plus ultra, as well in 
Regard to the Profuſion of Blood, 
and the Loſs of our People by Wars, 
beyond which the Nation cannot, | 
with Safety, go further Lengths : if 

fighting and negociating, according 
to our former Politicks muſt inevita- 
bly. bring us to ſuch a Me plus ultra, 
the Fate of this Nation muſt ſoon be 
determined; unleſs we, in Time, 
change our old foreign Syſtem, for a 
better, that will prevent thoſe Cala- 
mities to our Country, 


Some 


Some look upon Holland as an im- 
potent Ally. Though the States are 
not, at preſent, actually powerful by 


Land and Sea; yet they are poten- 


tially ſo. Their Syſtem, at preſent, 
is to conceal their Strength, and their 


Wealth, that their Conduct may give 


leſs Umbrage to England, whoſe Sy- 
ſtem they think is diametrically oppo- 
ſite to their general Intereſt: And till 
E they are otherwiſe convinced, it is to 
be feared, that their Intereſt will in- 
W fluence them to act rather like an 
Enemy, than a Friend to Great-Bri- 
W 7277, however great a Regard many 


or the wiſer Dutch may have to this 
Kingdom. | 


Holland never wants Plenty of Na- 
val Stores, they making one capital 
Article, of their Commerce. They 
have many commodious Ship- Yards, 
where they can build 300 Trading 
: Veſſele a Year; and where their Ship- 
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Carpenters, if they have but two 
Month's Notice, will undertake to 
build, during an whole Vear next fol- 
lowing, a Man of War every Week fit 


to launch. This has been done at the 


Village of Sardam, at the Mouth of 
the River Saren, in /Vorth Holland, 


and in ſeveral other Places; and: 


doubtleſs what has been done, may 
be again. 


ral ever ſuch a large Share of Wealth 
in the Britiſp Funds, as well as in 
thoſe of other Nations. 


The principal Part of the Dutch 


Trade, depending on maritime Car- 
riage; which, from their peculiar 
penurious Way of Living, they perform 
cheaper than any other Nation, this 
does not, at prefent, as I have noti- 
ced, interfere with the Britiſh Com- 
merce. On the contrary, it has ex- 


tended 


Nor was the Trading In- 
tereſt of Holland ever richer than at 


preſent; nor had the Dutch in gene- 
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tended the fame, by the Dutch carry- 
ing Britiſh Merchandizes to Foreign 
Markets cheaper than we can do our- 
ſelves ; for which we are proportionably 
obliged to them. If the Dutch were to 
lay this Branch of Carriage down To- 
morrow, little Share of it would devolve 
to Great-Britain, but to the French, the 
Pruſſians, the Danes, the Swedes, the 
Hamburghers, and the other Hanſe- 
Towns, who ſail much cheaper than 
we. 


The Diviſions between England 
and Holland, in Regard to Mat- 
ters of Trade, firſt gave France the 
Opportunity to encreaſe her Naval 
Strength, to extend her Dominions 
in both the Indies, to drive the En- 
gliſh out of the Trade of Hudſan s- 
Bay, and of great Part of that of 
Newfoundland; to lay ſuch high Du- 


ties on our reſpective Commodities as 
amounted to a Prohibition, and there- 
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[ xx ] 
by to encourage and force her own 
Subjects to eſtabliſh our Manufactures 
in France, and by that Means to run 
away with a great Share of ours, as 
well as of the Dutch Trade to Spain, 
the Levant, and other Countries. 


Too many ſeem to be inſenſible 
of the Advantages England derives 
from Holland in the Way of Trade. 
The Britiſb Commodities that have 
been ſent to Holland are prodigious, 
whether we conſider our Woollen 
Manufactures, the Product of our own 
Country, or our Plantation and Ea/ff- 
India Goods, &c. But if the Com- 
mercial Connections of Intereſt be- 
tween Holland and France encreaſe, 
and thoſe between England and Hol- 
land decline, (as muſt be the Conſe- 
quence of a Dutch Neutrality for any 
Time) our Britiſh Exports to Holland 
muſt decline, as will alſo the Benefits 
ariſing to us from their Maritime Car- 


riage; 


Ballance of Trade in our Favour 1,358,102 6 8x 


[ xxi |] 
riage ; while Advantages of this Kind 
to France, will encreaſe at the Expence 
of England, 
Doctor Davenant in his ſecond Re- 
port to the Commiſſioners of the Pub- 
lic Accounts, dated December 11, 


1711, by a Medium of ſeven Years, 
has valued our Trade to Holland as 


follows: vis. n 


Our Annual Exports at 1, 937,934 7 11 
Our Annual Imports at 579, 832 1 2 


3 


Since the Peace of Uzrecht, the Bal- 


lance of Trade with Holland, has en- 
creaſed in our Favour, 


The Dutch, by their large Stock 
in Trade, by their Intereſt of Money 


being lower than ours, and by their 
having little or no Duties upon the 
Goods imported into Holland, are, 
by ſuch Policy, enabled to make their 
Country a general Magazine of Mer- 
chandize, and therewith to carry on 
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[ xxii 

a general Traffick throughout the 
World. And, if the Dutch did not 
purchaſe great Quantities of our Pro- 
duce and Manufactures, our Planta- 
tion and Eaſt-India Goods, we could 
not depend on any other ſuch parſi- 
monious People to introduce our Com- 


modities ſo cheap into ſo many Parts 
of the World. 


If England could be wiſe enough 
to make it for the Intereſt of the 
Hollanders to take off as much more 
of our Commodities as they have 
done, and leſs or none of thoſe of 
France; it would proportionably en- 
creaſe the Obligation of England to 
Holland : But England muſt make it 
for the Intereſt of the Dutch ſo to 
do, without Detriment to herſelf in any 
Reſpect. And this ſhould ſeem to be 
practicable from the Conſequences of 
what I ſhall have the Honour moſt hum- 
bly to ſubmit to the Conſideration of 

thoſe 
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thoſe in Power, who will make ſuch Uſe 
of it as it ſhall be found to merit. 


Though there is little Difficulty in 
removing the Prejudices of the En- 
glijh againſt the Dutch; yet, we fear, 
it may not be ſo eaſy to eradicate 
thoſe of the Dutch againſt the Eu- 


gliſb. 

It was not leſs for our own than 
the Sake of the Dutch, that we have 
ſpent ſo many Millions upon the Con- 
tinent in the Three Great Wars: And 
if a conſiderable Patt of the Money 
we ſpent there, had not reverted to 
England again by the Dutch Channel 
of Trade, our Public Debts would 
ſcarce have fat ſo eaſy upon us as they 

have done. The Injury we did the 
Dutch at the Treaty of Utrecht, is 
not obliterated by any notable Ser- 
vices we have ſince done them. We 
have, doubtleſs, a natural Right to 
cultivate our own Fiſheries to the ut- 
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Laren 
moſt. It would have been happier 
for us, perhaps, if a Matter of this 
Delicacy had been conducted ſo as to 
have given no Umbrage to the Dutch, 
nor any Occaſion to the French to 
make that Handle of it they have 
done to my Knowledge, at this Con- 
juncture, to divide Exgland and Hol- 
land. Their Fiſheries and carrying 
Trades are the great Dependance of 
the Dutch; and it is the Intereſt of 
England to be very tender and cir- 
cumſpect with the Dutch, upon thoſe 
and many other Occaſions, too little 
regarded by this Nation; eſpecial- 
ly ſo, when it is conſidered that 
moſt of the Wealth of Holland cen- 
ters at laſt in England, as might be 
ſhewn, if needful. Upon the whole, 
from the preſent Meaſures of the 
Dutch, it appears that they look up- 
on the French to be better Friends to 
their Trade and Navigation, by which 
alone they can ſubſiſt, than the En- 


gliſo: 
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gliſb: And as their Barrier is in a 
defenceleſs Condition, they could not, 
with Safety, as Things are cir- 
cumſtanced, have acted any other 
Part than what they have done. 
And till England ſhall alter her Sy- 
ſtem, in Regard to the Dutch, as well 
as ſome other Potentates, the Duzch 
and other, even our natural Allies can- 
not be ſecurely depended upon by 
the Court of England. France may 
have it in her Power to detach thoſe 
Allies from our Intereſt, and leave us 
to fight our own Battles againſt a 
powerful Confederacy both by Land 
and Sea, (acting in Support of French 
Meaſures, either as Auxiliaries or 
Principals) and to carry on our Trade, 
under the great Diſadvantage of a 
powerful united maritime Force, ſo 
well as that of Neutralities, as before 
ſhewn. 
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Apprehending that France is not 
lo eaſily to be reduced, at preſent, 
within 
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[ xxvi ] 1 
within due Bounds, by the mere 
hackney'd and tried Arts of War alone, 
as by the Power and Efficacy of ſome 
New Syſtem of Policy rightly applied 
at this Conjuncture; I ſhall moſt humbly il 
endeavour to lay before the Admini- 
ſtration the Sketch of a Plan; which, 
from the Wiſdom of His Majeſty's 
Councils may, probably, be ſo mo- 
delled, as to anſwer the good Pur- 
poſes thereby intended. 


„ 
\F 


Our moſt natural Allies are allow- 
ed to be the Dutch, and the Pruſſians, 
and next to them are the Ryans, the 
Swedes, and the Danes; and, ſure, Imay ii 
without Offence, add the Hanoverians: 
But to engage thoſe States permanently 
in the Britiſh Intereſts; England ſhould 
not act with them upon ꝝunnatural Prin- 
ciples: And thoſe Principles ſeem to 
be unnatural that are bottom'd only 
upon temporary Sub ſidiary Treaties, 
or upon Auxiliary ones, or others 
whereon they hitherto have been; Ex- 


perience 


[ xxvii 
Perience having evinced that ſuch Trea- 
ies and ſuch Motives are not Ties and In- 
Wucements ſufficiently inrereſting to 
eep theſe Allies ſteady and zealous in 
1 he Britiſh Cauſe. They will, in Spite 
f all temporary pecuniary Advantages, 
r thoſe which are calculated for a mere 
Wpreſent Safety, prove, at length, luke- 
warm; they will prove not leſs neg- 
ectful in ſending the ſtipulated Suc- 

ours, than indifferent to fighting in 
our Cauſe, when we have the moſt 
Need of them: Some are daily liable 
to be foften'd, or corrupted in Favour 
of the common Enemy, and even to 
be abſolutely detached from the Bri- 
ziſh Alliance, and their Weight thrown 
into the oppoſite Scale; when the 
common Security requires their moſt 
inviolable Adherence to Treaties : 
This Experience has ſhewn. Nor do 
ſome States care how long the War laſts, 
while their Subſidies are paid. 
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[ xxviii ] 1 

It is no Wonder, therefore, that ſuch 
Kind of Confederacies have always 
proved a Rope of Sand, and been 7 
productive only of Peace and War al- 
nately about every Ten or a Dozen 
Years ; for Want, as is humbly conceiv- 
ed, of grounding Brizifþ Confederacies 3 
upon other Principles: For, we humbly 
apprehend, that all our Confederacies 
are little to be depended upon, unleſs 
they fall in with our Meaſures as Prin. 
cipals, and make our Cauſe their Cauſe, 
and we their Cauſe our own in Return. 
Though England has fought the 
Battles of other States unſubſidized and I 
unpaid, to maintain the Ballance of I 
Power; (of which all Europe ought to 
have a grateful Senſe) yet we cannot E 
ſafely depend on others to fight our 
Battles effectually, though well paid i 
and ſubfidized. This is too natural 
to ' moſt, eſpecially to the inferior 
States; for after the War is at an 
End, the Intereſt of ſuch Confede- 
rates 
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W-tcs ceaſing, they have rather en- 
Wcavoured to prevent than forward a 
WP acification. 

I would not be underſtood, that all 
emporary ſubſidiz ing is whollyto be laid 
fide: Some Powers can occaſionally 
Wc oratified in no other Shape, and 
Wheir Neceſſities require it; and even 
Whoſe may, and ought to be ren- 
Hered proportionably beneficial to our 
Wxpence. But the Powers of moſt 
Weight in the Britiſb Scale, muſt be 
J engaged in her Intereſts, by Motives 
Wnore permanently prevailing, than 
hat have hitherto been the Caſe; or 
they cannot be ſecurely relied on to 
Wat fo vigorouſly in Concert with 
E England, as to put it out of the Po- 
ver of France to ſubvert the Britiſb 
W Conſtitution. | 
Which brings me to conſider by 
what natural Means, a Matter of this 
high Importance, can be happily ef- 
tected, in all human Appearance. 
Arduous 
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yet I humbly hope they will do me the 3 


ter that has never yet been tried in the 


[ xxx ] g 
 Arduous is the Task I have under. 
taken; and in the Judgment of ſome, 
perhaps, preſumptive, for any private|ih 
Man, to be fo hardy as to attempt it 
Though I ſhould not be happy enough 
to ſucceed in my zealous Intentions, 


to the Good-liking of my Superior: 


Honour to think there is ſome Degree I 
of Merit in the humble Attempt : And if 
they, in their great Wiſdom, ſhall find I 
what I have to ſubmit deſerving their 
Deliberation, it is not to be doubted, i 
but they will perfect what a private 
Man can only preſume to imperfectiy 
delineate. ; 


Various, will be the Conjectures in N 
Relation to the Nature of this my 
intended Plan, with Regard to our 4 
Foreign Afﬀairs; but Conjecture will I 
ſcarce hit upon the ſame : for I will 
crave Leave to aver, that it is a Mat- 


Light 
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ight wherein I, have endeavoured to 
epreſent and apply it; and yet it has 


. vs E Ih. . A q p 
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hat it is not a mere ſpeculative Chi- 
era, that looks with a plauſible Aſ- 


C es ro en x Ce; EI 


the pect upon Paper only. 

Tree The Baſis of the Deſign, is not 
diffWfounded on the trite Scheme of a Reli- 
nd Neious League. If it was, there would 
zeir be as little Merit as Novelty in it; nor 


ed, ¶N could greater Things be expected from 
ate Wit than hitherto have been. Permit 


me further to declare, that it does 
Wnot ſolely depend upon Wars and 
WBloodſhed, or upon very expenſive, 
Wand very hazardous Expeditions: On 
che contrary, it is contrived, I humbly 
; MWpprehend, to contribute in its Conſe- 
Wquences, to check that unnatural Spi- 
: Fit of ſlaughtering the human Spe- 


W 


at- 
he | jes, according to the diabolical Arts 
he of - 


enough of the Sanction of Experience 
o manifeſt its Reaſonableneſs and its 
PraCticability : Whence it will appear, 
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[ xxx1 ©] 
of War: In a Word, the whole of my 
humble Intention is calculated in the 
End for the Preſervation, not for the 
Deſtruction of Mankind; and to con- 
vince all our Allied- States, when it is 
happily carried into Execution, how 
eaſy it is for a very few wiſe and good 
Men to be inſtrumental in tying the 
Hands of thoſe Nations, who plume 
themſelves in the Butchery of their 
Fellow-Creatures; and to make even 
thoſe Enemies of Peace happier, as 
Nations, than they ever can be by 
Means of their darling Projects of | 
Violence and Perfidy; wherein they 
affect to be ſuperlative Maſters. 
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Though I have thought proper to 
declare in the general what this politi- 
cal Plan is not; it will hardly be expect- 
ed that I ſhould thus publicly declare 
what it really 7s; unleſs my Intenti- 
ons were to put it in the Power of || 


our Enemies to traverſe and defeat it. 
This 


0 obs 
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his would not only be highly inju- 


the 4 

he Pious to the Nation, but a flagrant 
abuſe of the Liberty of the Preſs: 

n- | . 

3 And, indeed, it is too common for 


che Enemy through this great Chan- 


wo f nel of Freedom, to be furniſhed with 
che | Artillery very detrimental to the King- 
me il dom. 

eir But, as the King's Miniſters are, at 
en preſent, unhappily divided among 
as Wl themſelves, and no one knows when 
by | the Adminiſtration will be firmly 


4 ſettled, and when it is, how long it 
may continue ſo; private Perſons muſt 
be at a Loſs to know to whom they 
Can make Application, with any De- 


Foy ſign of public Utility; left, at ſuch 

42 Crifis, it ſhould be totally diſregard- 

ea, and | ite th 

are ed, and not only be quite thrown 

ml away, but, perhaps, be made an Uſe of 

\ c highly injurious to the Intereſt of the 
Nation. For that which will do 


C the 


the greateſt Benefit, may be convert- 
ed to the greateſt Miſchief. 
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It has, therefore, been the Advice of 


my Friends, to make my Intentions 


thus publickly known, by ſubmitting 
this Affair in the general, to the Con- 
ſideration of all the great Men, In 
and Out of Power; my Deſign be- 
ing no Party-Concern, but a Matter 
calculated, as is humbly apprehended, 
for the immediate Honour and Inte- 
reſt of Great-Britain, at this critical 
Conjuncture: Nor is any Time to be 
loſt, in carrying the. fame into Exe- 
cution, if it ſhall be judged rational 
and practicable, when ſubmitted to 
the Judgment of thoſe, whom his 
Majeſty ſhall pleaſe to appoint for its 
Examination. But if it ſhould not 
be kept ſecretly and facredly within 
the Breaſt of thoſe with whom it 


ſhall be intruſted, and carried into 


immediate Execution, if approv'd, the 


Enemy 
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Enemy may find Means to defeat it, 
and thereby the good Intentions of 
the Propoſer be fruſtrated, and the 
Nation deprived of that Emolument, 
which may probably ariſe from it. 


That the Tenour of my Plan in 
Relation to our Foreign Affairs, may 
be judged of ſo far as I dare pre- 
ſume to go; I ſhall obſerve, that it 
is divided into four Parts: In the firſt 
of which J have endeavoured to ſhew, 
as I have, indeed, in theſe Papers, 
that if England purſues the preſent 
War, upon the ſame Principles as ſhe 
has done others ſince the Revolution; 


ſuch Meaſures do not appear likely to 


extricate the Nation from the Diffi- 


culties under which ſhe, at preſent, 
ſeems to labour, but to plunge her 
into ſtill greater and greater. 


The ſecond Part diſcovers, upon 
what general Principles of Policy, I 


humbly apprehend, a new Syſtem 


"Ws may 
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may be formed, that ſeems to bid 
fairer, in all human Appearance, than 
our former, to reduce France, and 
| whatever Allies ſhe may engage in 
her Intereſts, within the Bounds of 
Impotency, neceſſary to diſable her 
from . diſturbing the Tranquillity of 
this Kingdom in future for many 
Years, if not for ever. 


The Third Part contains the Deli- 
neation of a Scheme to anſwer the 


great End hereby humbly propoſed 


and intended. 


The Fourth Part is an Attempt to 
obviate Objections that may be urged 
againſt it. 

The Writer of theſe Papers is the 
laſt Perſon who would preſume to 
| think, that any of his poor Produc- 
| tions can be conſummate, and inca- 
pable of being rendered far more com- 
plete. If the general Idea. of his 
humble Intentions, is grounded on the 

Prin- 
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Principles of ſound Policy; and has 
enough of the Sanction of Experi- 
ence to prove it not an aerial imprac- 
ticable Scheme; wile Stateſmen will 
eaſily model the Matter ſuitably to 
the Circumſtances of public Affairs, 
and as eaſily find Ways and Means to 
negociate that with Succeſs which 


ſhall appear rational. | 
But if the Deſign ſhould be judged 


too extenſive in the whole ; ſome ma- 
terial Part or Parts of it may proba- 


bly be found to deſerve immediate 


Attention, and may lay the Ground 
work of the whole Superſtructure in- 
tended to be thereon erected. Nor is 
this Plan a mere temporary Expedi- 
ent to ſerve only the Turn of the 
Day; no; the Doctrine of Expedients 
is ſufficiently exploded. On the con- 
trary, my humble Attempt is no leſs 
than to form the Out-lines of ſuch a 
Syſtem of Britiſh Policy, as, if ſteadi- 
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ly purſued, in Regard to our Foreign 
Affairs, under every Adminiſtration, 
and at length brought to its ultimate 
Perfection in the executive Part, may 
tend to eſtabliſh the preſent Conſti- 
tution of this Kingdom, and that of 
ſome other Nations, upon ſuch a 
Rock, that it will never more be in the 
Power of France, and all the Allies 
ſhe can engage in her Cauſe here- 
aſter, to ſhake them, or even put the 
People into a Pannic. And if, our 
domeſtic Affairs alſo, ſhall be ſo con- 
ducted as to coincide with the Syſtem 
of our Foreign Concerns, and parti- 
cularly, in Regard to the Public Re- 

-nue : if the Supplies to carry on the 
War ſhall be raiſed within the Year, 
as I have done myſelf the Honour to 
ſubmit to the public Conſideration ; 
it is humbly conceived, that the Com- 
merce, and the Public Credit of this 
Kingdom can never mare be injured, | 


And 
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And I truſt that from this public 
Declaration of my Intentions, proper 
Notice will be taken of them; either 
by the chief People in, or out of 
Power; for all Perſons are indifferent 
to me; it is their Meaſures which TI 
regard; and thoſe whoſe Conduct 
appears to me to be the beſt calcula- 
ted to promote the true Intereſt and 
Honour of the Nation, and will ac- 
cept of my beſt Services, are the Per- 
ſons to whom I would tender them, 
and to none elſe; having Nothing to 
do with the Intrigues and Finefles of 
Parties of any Kind, nor any perſo- 
nal Diſguſt and Indignation towards 
any Man either in, or out of Power. 


If thoſe Perſons into whoſe Hands 

I may be induced to put the Manu- 
ſcripts propoſed, do not make that 
national and honourable Uſe of them, 
I could with; the Blame muſt lie at 
their Door, not mine. Nor is it any 
WY Re- 
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Reflection on the ableſt Stateſmen, to 
receive Information and Intelligence 
from all Perſons; but it is neither 
wiſe or ſafe for Men in Power to re- 
ject them when offer d, though a 
proper Recompence ſhould be expec- 
ted, according to the Merit of the 
Service intended. As my Province 
and Employment is Study, it will 
hardly be expected, that I ſhould al- 


together neglect myſelf, through Zeal I 


to ſerve my Country. My La- 
bours ſhall ever be devoted to the 


public Intereſt and Happineſs, as they 


ſhall appear to me: And I am willing 
to hope, that no wiſe Man will think 
it amiſs, if a private Perſon endea- 


vours to make his own Intereſt con- 


ſiſt with that of the Public. Men 
of large independent Fortunes may, 
and ought to ſerve their Country and 
Mankind in general, from other than 
lucrative Motives: There are thoſe who 


cannot 
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cannot be expected ſo to do without 
ſome prudential Regard to their Inte- 
reſt: But every Man ought to make his 


. 
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particular Intereſt no Way incompati- 
ble with the general; and where that is 
the Caſe, the Public are ever ready to 
beſtow Remunerations adequate to the 
Service. 


However ſingular this open- hearted 
Declaration may appear, I am not 
without my Reaſons for it. The Wri- 
ter of theſe Papers has for many Years 
given public Teſtimony of his Zeal 
and Ambition to ſerve theſe Kingdoms 
to the utmoſt of his ſmall Talents and 
Application: To that End, he has 
facrificed his whole Life. Nor has 
he been wanting, when Occaſions 
have offered, to give ample Proofs of 
his Deſire to be uſeful to the Nation 


3 

a in a private Capacity; where public 
n Communication might have been as 
0 imprudent as it would be in Regard 
t to his preſent Intentions. 


But 


already done, as for what he has far- 


the Neceſſity and Practicability of 
railing the Supplies within the Tear; 
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- But as his Recompence hitherto has 
proved no Way adequate to the private 
Services, when they come to be made 
known; he thinks it Time to ſtop ; it 
not being reaſonable to expect, that a 
Perſon who in ſome Meaſure, ſubſiſts by 
his Studies, ſhould go farther Lengths, 
but upon /ecure and certain Terms and 
Conditions of being ſuitably rewarded, 
as well for what private Service he has 


ther propoſed to do, by this Publication. 
And if any public Regard ſhould be 


paid to his zealous Endeavours to evince 


and in Conſequence thereof, Some- 
thing of this Kind ſhould take 
Effect, he is willing to hope, that 
there are public-ſpirited People in the 
Kingdom, who will take Care that 
he ſhould not paſs entirely diiregard- 
ed upon that Account alſo. Altho' 


this 
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this Matter has been often talked: of, 
and ſome ingenious Gentlemen have 
very worthily diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
upon this Occaſion ; yet I believe the 
Public will do me the Juſtice to al- 
low that this Matter was never be- 
fore put in the Light it is done in 
theſe Papers. 


The laſt Year I was deſired, by a 
Perſonage of the firſt Diſtinction, to 
put the Sketch of a Plan, and ſome 
{ſhort Reaſons whereon it was found- 
ed, for raiſing the Supplies within the 
Year, into his Hands, which I had only 
tranſiently intimated in Converſation : 
this J did in Manuſcript : But as it 
might then have been too late in the 
Year to think of an Affair of that Na- 
ture; ] have reconſidered the Subject, 
as being more neceſſary, perhaps, this 
Year, and endeavoured to ſhew how far 
the Matter in general, may, from Va- 
riety of Topicks, be defencible. For if 
LET ONCE 
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once the Nation is convinced of its 
Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity, the con- 
ſummate Wiſdom of a Britiſb Parlia- 
ment, will not be at any Loſs to 
think of the proper Ways and Means 


to carry ſuch their Reſolution into 
Execution. 


Before I conclude, I would beg 
Leave to obſerve in the Behalf of 
others ; that a Government which is 
{paring and niggardly in the Diſtribu- 
tion of due Rewards and Encourage- 
ments to thoſe who may prove the 
happy Inſtruments of laying uſeful 
Deſigns before Princes and Men 
in Power; can never expect to be 
well ſerved or ſupported: For No- 
thing can more effectually tend to 
deſtroy and extirpate all hpneſt In- 
duſtry, and all uſeful Arts, Studies, 
and Ingenuity ; and thus drive Num- 
bers of the King's beſt Subjects out of 
the Nation, to the great Emolument | 


and 


[ Av“ 
and Glory of other States and Em- 
pires, and to the Ruin and — 


tion of our own. 


That this is not the Caſe in France, 
I have amply ſhewn in my Dictio- 
nary of Commerce: And to ſuch Po- 
licy we may aſcribe the Proweſs and 
Splendor of this neighbouring King- 
dom ; ſuch Methods proving the filent, 
but the more effectual Arts of Con- 
queſt, By proper Encouragements, 
France drains the whole World, as it 
were, of the moſt capable, and moſt 
uſeful Perſons, and becomes the grand 
Emporium, where Men, who excell 
in every Thing, are to be met with. 
A Richlieu, a Mazarine, a Louvois, 
and a Colbert, let none go unreward- 
ed, who had any Talents to ſerve the 
State. Colbert uſed to declare, that 


he thought his Time well ſpent in 
peruſing a hundred Propoſals for ad- 
vancing the Wealth, the Commerce, 

and 
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and the Glory of France, though but a 
one of them deſerved to be encou- 


raged. 


Though it is not with a very good 
Grace that a Perſon can ſpeak of him 
ſelf; yet as there are, at preſent, very 
peculiar Motives which induce to it; 
and ſuch too, wherein I aver, that 
the Intereſt of the Public, is far more 
concerned than my own; I am wil- 
ling to hope 1 ſhall not be unhappy 
enough to incur any Kind of Cenſure 
upon ſuch an Occaſion: Well ſatis- 
fied I am, that I ſhall not from the 


candid and ingenuous Part of Man- 


kind. 


Amongſt various of my humble 
Endeavours to ſerve this Kingdom, I 
ſhall defire Permiſſion at preſent, to 
mention two only. The one is an 


Attempt to eſtabliſh a MRCAN TILE 


CorLt.fct, which was never done be- 
fore; the Plan whereof may be ſeen 
| at 
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at large, in my univerſal Dictionary of 
Commerce, under the Article MER- 
CANTILE COLLEGE. 


In the firſt Part of this intended 
Inſtitution, I have endeavoured to 
ſhew the Neceſſity of ſuch an Eſta- 
bliſhment in Great Britain. In the 
ſecond Part, I have laid down a Plan 
of Inſtruction for training up the Bri- 
ztiſh Merchant, with every deſireable 
Benefit and Advantage requiſite to 
form him for his honourable Profeſ- 
fon ; and how the ſaid Plan ſhould 
be carried into Execution, by thoſe 
who may think proper to attempt it. 
In the third Part is ſhewn the Ulſe- 
tulneſs and Dignity of Merchants to 
trading Nations in general ; and their 
high Importance to the Britiſh Em- 
pire in particular, at preſent. This I 
have done with a View to raiſe in 
our Britiſh Youth in general, the 


warmeſt Deſires to cultivate the pra- 
| ical 


Fical Arts of Merchandizing, as well 


lar Manner, endeavoured to inſpire iſ 
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for the Intereſt of — as of 
their Country, 


Herein, alſo, I have, in a particu- 


the younger Branches of our Families 
of the firſt Diſtinction, with a Love 
of the commercial Arts; and to con- | 
vince them, that there is not leſs 
Wealth, nor leſs Glory to be acquired 
by Trade, than by any of the learn- 
ed Profeſſions, or even by Arms. 
Whence I have taken Occaſion to 
ſhew, that if ever Britons will attain i 
to the Maſtery of Trade, and ſup- 
port the commercial Dominion, they 
muſt do it by their ſuperior Skill and 

Addreſs in the practical Arts, as well 
as in the political Knowledge of Com- 
merce; and that more depends upon 
theſe than upon the Sword. Un- 
e lefs this be done, ſays the learned | 
“ Biſhop Sprat, they will in Vain be 


« vi- 
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te victorious: At the End of their 
«« Wars they will cool again; and 
« Joſe all the Fruits of their Valour. 
« The Arts of Peace, and their Im- 
« provements, muſt proceed in equal 
„Steps with the Succeſs of their 
Arms; or elſe their Blood will be 
ſhed in Vain: they will ſoon return 
« to the ſame Poverty, and Want of 
« Trade, which they ſtrove to avoid.” 


In this new intended Mercantile In- 
| Vliution, I have given ſome Intima- 

Ton, in what Reſpect that Deſign 
- might prove uſeful, even to the elder 
Branches of our moſt noble F ami- 
lies. 


Although I may. not live to ſee this 
Aﬀair carried into Execution, yet 
ſome public ſpirited Perſons may ariſe, 
who probably will one Day ſet the 
ſame on Foot. Sirice I have put my 
Hand to the Plough upon theſe Sub- 
jects, I have had the Satisfaction to 
d 


ob= 
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obſerve not only many more uſeful 
Performances publiſhed upon this Sub- 
ject than before, but many beneficial 
Defigns encouraged in the Nation, 
that have a Tendency to the Promo- | 
tion of the Trade and Commerce of i 
this Kingdom, and to raiſe a general 
Spirit for theſe Studies. Amongſt the 
reſt, there is one in particular which 
ought to be taken Notice of: I mean iſ 
That of the Prize-Donations beſtowed iſ 
by a moſt noble and honourable Lord * 
to encourage the Studies of Commerce 
even at the Univerſity of Cambridge; ö 
and may not this prove the happy] 
Prelude to the Eſtabliſhment of a 
CoMMERCIlaL and MxRCANTILE Coi- 
LEGE, at our moſt learned and illu. 
trious Seminaries ? 
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How unſpeakably intereſting, and 6 
how honourable to theſe Kingdom 
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* The Right Honourable Lord Townſhend, 


ſuch 


L 

ſuch Inſtitutions would prove, I have 
Wcndcavoured to ſhew, not only in the 
| Deſign before-mention'd, but occa- 
ſionally throughout the Univerſal Dic- 
Wtionary; which was the next public 
I Work I engaged in, after that of the 
ew Mercantile Inflitution. 


S Herein likewiſe is open'd to the 
public View, a very capacious Field 
Jof Commercial K. nowledge; ſuch a one, 
Jas may be ſaid with great Truth, and 
I hope without the Imputation of 
Immodeſty, never appeared before, 
i in this, or in any other Country, up- 
Jon a Plan ſo univerſal and exten- 
W five. 


Throughout this Undertaking, I 
have endeavoured to make the natio- 
nal Intereſts my ſole Guide; no other 
E Motives whatever have had the leaſt 
Influence to divert or biaſs me to de- 
vate from that Principle. Nor have 
I been leſs tenacious in taking every 
d 2 natural 
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natural Occaſion that offered, to en- 
courage and inculcate a Spirit of 
Loyalty and Affection towards the i 
preſent Eſtabliſhment in his Majeſty's 
moſt Royal and Auguſt Houſe. As 
the Subject of Trade is what the People 
in general are more ſenſibly intereſted 
in, than any other next to that of Liber- 
ty; thoſe who have manifeſted them-i 
ſelves to be their avowed and real 
Friends therein, can hardly be ſuſpected i 
to miſlead them in their other political 
Intereſts. However inviolably I may 
have adhered to the conſtitutional i 
Prerogatives of the Crown; 1 have] 
ſhewed no lefs Attachment to the N 
Rights, the Liberties, the Proſperity | 
and Felicity of the People: And] 


whenever Men in Power have, ac- 


cording to my humble Judgment, diſ- 
regarded the true Intereſt, either off 
their Sovereign, or of his Subjects, I 5 
have endeavoured to point it out; but] 


| 


[ ! 


I hope with ſuch Decency, Candor 
; and Moderation, that no honeft and 
W impartial Man can be diſguſted with 
my Conduct. Men in Power will 
bear Reaſoning, where it is done with 
due Reſpect and Decency, as well as 
W with a becoming Zeal for the public 
welfare; and they may be induced 
by ſuch Behaviour towards them, ge- 
nerouſly to rectify a faux Pas, when 
chey are convinced of it; but we rare- 
iy find, that the ſevereſt Raillery, or 
moſt poinant Satyr, and perſona! Acri- 
W mony, have any other Fendency, than 
to make Men in Authority the more 
obſtinate and pertinacious in their 
W Miſconduct. Whence it is, that tho' 
vue eſteem the Liberty of the Preſs, 
Jas the great Palladium of all our Li- 
bertics; yet certain it is, that it may 
be lo licentiouſly abuſed, as to be- 
come quite uſeleſs, when we ſtand the 
moſt in Need of its Aid to preſerve us. 
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It may be ſaid, it is humbly hop- if 
ed, without any Charge of Vanity i 
or Self- ſufficiency, that the Plan of i 
my Dictionary is not only far more if 
comprehenſive than that of Monſieur i 
Savary in French, but is eſſentially if 
different in Point of Matter, as well 
as the Manner of its Execution in 
general; and may with Truth bedeemed i 
an original Work of its Kind in this 
Kingdom. 8 
If Regard is to be paid to the 
Teſtimony of Numbers of the wiſe 
and impartial, I have been happy] 
enough, according to their candid | 
Sentiments, to be conſidered as one, 
whoſe Labors have not been of the if 
leaſt pu>lic Utility. Certain it is, that | 
my humble Endeavours have not | 
proved the leaſt conducive to raiſe 
ſuch a Spirit for the Studies of Com- 
merce in the Nation, even amongſt 
the young Nobility and Gentry, as 


never 
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never took Place before: And what 
: happy Conſequences may we not ex- 
pect from the Prevalence of this 
laudable Paſſion ? So favourable an 
opinion ſome are pleaſed to do me 
the Honor to entertain of my Labors, 
chat a noble Perſon was pleaſed to 
ſay, that I had laid a more ſecure 
Foundation to check, and even de- 
ſtroy the Power of France, than could 
perhaps, ever be effectually done by 
our Fleets and our Armies alone. How- 
ever polite and complimental this 
might be ſaid, certain it is, that un- 
leſs our commercial Politicks ſhall keep 
an equal proſperous Pace with thoſe 
of our Arms, our Blood and our Trea- 
ſure will be ſpent to little Purpoſe. 


The public Encouragement Monſ. 
Savary met with in France, to induce 
him to engage in the compiling of 
his Dictionary of Commerce, was very 
engaging, and ſufficient to influence 
d 4 him 
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him to the Undertaking, He had 
the joint Aid and Aſſiſtance of a great 
Number of Perſons to accumulate Mat- 
ter for that Work: Not only Merchants 
of the firſt Eminence, but Perſonages 
of various conſpicupus Ranks in the 
State, diſtinguiſhed for their ſuperior 
Knowledge in Trade, chearfully uni- 
ted to help him: All the public Of- 
fices of the Kingdom, the Royal 
Council of Commerce, and even the 
firſt Miniſters of State themſelves con- 
1 tributed to his commercial Fund for the 

Benefit of France: And the Author was 
| not only honoured with the peculiar 
Encouragement and Patronage of all 
the great Men in Power, but he was li- 
berally rewarded by them, and enjoyed 
0 a lucrative and honourable Poſt to 
lt | his Death. This was the Treatment 
1 that the Author of the French Univer- 
al Dictionary of Commerce met with. 
J do not chuſe, by Way of Contraſt, 

ra 
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to make any Declaration, at preſent, 
WH what Treatment the Author of the 
Eno Univerſal Dictionary of Com- 
s erce has hitherto met with; reſerving 
chat perhaps, for an humble Appeal to 
che Public, previouſly to the farther 
Lender of my beſt Services to them. 
To which Reſervation I am the more 
readily induced from the public-ſpi- 
rited Declaration of ſome Perſons of 
Diſtinction, who have ſpontaneouſly 
done me the Honour to declare, that 
they will uſe their good Offices that 
ſome public Notice may be taken of 
the difantereſted Zeal, and indefati- 
gable Induſtry," that has been ſhewn 
throughout that Undertaking: and it 
is well known, that I ſeveral Times 


| 
hazarded my life in the Proſecution 
of that Work. 

| 


Was I to fay, that I am indiffe- 
rent in Regard to ſuch a Teſtimony 


of public Approbation, I ſhould ſay 


an 


[ lvüi 


an Untruth: I wiſh it, not only as an 
honorary and undeſerved Recompenſe 
to myſelf, but as an Earneſt of En- 
couragement to others, not to be dif- 
mayed to engage in Enterprizes the 
moſt arduous; to conduct them up- 
on Principles purely national, and 
no Way ſtained by Party Prepoſſeſ- 
ſion, Rancour, and Malignancy. 
Every Man of Candour and Im- 
partiality will grant, that the Perſon I 
who in a private Capacity importantly 
ſerves his King and Country, is no | 
leſs entitled to a Reward ſuitable to | 
the Service done, than he who does | 
the fame in a public one. The ſpecu- 
lative Perſon may be as uſeful to the 
State as the active; and when a Perſon 
takes upon him the contemplative Re- 
cluſe, rather than the buſtling Life, 
either from Choice, or Tenderneſs of 
Conſtitution, or from other Motives 
that induce him to think that he may 

be 
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be more ſerviceable in the one Capa- 
city, than he could be in the other; 
it is a Sign that de has made the beſt 


Choice, in Regard to the public Ser- 
vice; and if ſuch Service has been ac- 
cepted, no Man will ſay but he has 
juſt Pretenſions to be paid for it. I 
would not aſcribe this to other Cauſes 
than to thoſe unhappy Diviſions 
and Diſtractions that have ſubſiſted 
amongſt our Rulers. Theſe Things 
every true Friend to his Country 
muſt lament; and private Perſons 
as well as the Public, will ſuffer there- 
by. Nor can any one, at preſent, 
judge to whom he can apply, in Re- 
lation to any public Service that may 
be intended, unleſs now to Majeſty 
itſelf ; and this creates private Pique 
and Reſentment from Perſons in Au- 


thority. 
At the preſent Conjuncture, it is 
the Duty of every Man to throw in 
his 


at] 
his Mite in the public Service: And 
I have waited many Months to know 
to whom in Power, I could properly 
communicate my Intentions; which, 
might, in all human Appearance, | 
have ſaved the Nation a very great 
Expence, in Conſideration of a rea- 
ſonable Reward. But to lole more 
Time, would be to loſe the whole of 
my Labours, and the Public all the 
Benefit and Advantage thereby hum- 
bly and zealouſly propoſed. As 
Things are therefore circumftanced, 
I was at a Loſs to act otherwiſe than 
I have done. 


What Degree of Merit my paſt 
private Services may be judged to 
have, there are Perſons of the firſt 
Diſtinction, who well know; and who 
have done me the Honour to expreſs 
their Concern, that Men in Power ſhould 
be ſo circumſtanced, as to prevent due 
Attention being given to them. If the 

Public 
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Public could be made ſenſible thereof 
(which cannot be done at preſent, with- 
out Injury to the Nation) thoſe Perſons 
alſo well know, what the public Voice 
might be expected to declare in their 
Favour. Nor' are fome Perſons of 
Honour unapprized of the private 
Advantages that J might have made 
in all Probability, from another Quar- 
ter, if not reſtrained by an over- ruling 
Paſſion for the Intereſt and Glory of 
theſe Kingdoms. 


But I am willing to truſt; that when 
the Adminiſtration ſhall be happily 
ſettled, and happily united, in the 
Service and Glory of their Country, 


due Regard wal be had to theſe 
Things. 


Had the Writer of theſe Papers 
given no public or private Teſtimony 
of his Turn to Studies, that have 
proved uſeful to the State, it might 
be unreaſonable; it might have been 


juſtly 


[ Ii] 
juſtly thought preſumptive in ſuch a 
one, to expect to make Terms for his 
future intended Services: But as the 
Cale is otherwiſe, he humbly hopes, 
that ſome People will be candid and 
ingenuous enough to think, that he 
has a Right to be treated upon a 
Footing Something different to that 
of an upſtart, idle Schemiſt or Pro- 
jector, who has never given Proof of 
any Talents that might deſerve the 
public Regard and Attention. 


Nature having given me but a very 
tender and weak Conſtitution; I have 
ſtudiouſly declined and avoided as 
much as I well could, every Degree 
of the public Life, as being inconſiſ- 
tent with, and indeed deſtructive of 
that ſmall State of Health which I 
have ſeveral Years enjoyed: And it will 
be eaſily believed, that the Studies 1 
have been engaged in has not mended 
it. I therefore, conſidered in what Ca- 


pacity 
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pacity I might prove any Way uſeful 
to Society; and accordingly betook 
myſelf to the ſtudious Life; expe- 
riencing that to be more conſonant 
to my Preſervation, than tha of the 
active and public one, as it left me 
at Liberty to live in a Way agreeable 
to myſelf, and not conformable to 
that of others. - 


In this my retired and contempla- 
tive State, I am willing to think, that 
I have made ſuch unprejudiced and diſ- 
intereſted Obſervations upon Men and 
Things, that may not only prove of 
peculiar Utility to theſe Kingdoms, 
and the preſent Situation and Cir- 
cumſtances of public Affairs, but to 
Mankind in general; having made 
ſome Diſcoveries from my philoſophi- 
cal Speculations into Nature, that may 
one Day not a little ſurprize the learn- 


ed World; and many of them tend 


importantly to ſuch Improvements in 


the 
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the active Life, as will greatly bene- iſ 
fit and advantage Society in Wen 

Having thus devoted my whole 
Life to the public Service, it is hum- | 
bly hoped, that I ſhall not have Rea- | 
fon to charge my Country with In- 
gratitude, or great Men with Want 
of Duty to their Sovereign, in laying |: 
my paſt, and my further intended ; 
Services candidly and juſtly before | 
Him; that others may not be rather 
indveed to diſſerve the King and 
Kingdom, than ſtudy to benefit either. 
And if this ſhall not be done, let who 
will be in Power, I muſt deſire to be 
excuſed, if I do myſelf the Honour 
to preſent a Memorial into His Ma- 
jeſty's own Royal Hand, and truſt 
folely to His gracious Liberality: This 
I would by all Means rather defire to 
avoid, it not being my Intention to 
diſpleaſure any Perfon' in Power at pre- 


ſent, or whoever ſhall come into Power; 
the 


— 
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1 
the Officers of the Crown being the 
proper Perſons to have Acceſs to Ma- 
jeſty, on Occaſions that concern the 
public Intereſts. And confident I am, 
that if my honeſt Zeal in the King's 
and in the Kingdoms Service, is faith- 
fully repreſented to our gracious 
Sovereign, I ſhall not go unreward- 
ed; knowing ſome extraordinary In- 
ſtances of his Majeſty's Royal Libe- 
rality, upon Occaſions of far leſs Mo- 
ment to the Dignity of his Crown, 
and the Honour of his Kingdoms. 
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CoNSIDERATIONS, ſhowing how 
the Connections between GREAT 
BRITAIN and His Majeſty's G E B- 

MAN DOM INION s, have been con- 

ducive to render them highly beneficial 
to each otber; and by what Meaſure; 
they may be rendered more ſo. Alſo | 
Remarks on the Conſequences that may | 
attend the preſent happy Union of the 
Houſes of Brunſwick and Branden- 
burgh. 


HAT Britons may have a true 

Idea of the grand Syſtem of 
France, with Reſpect to the Encreaſe iſ 
of their Commerce, their maritime 
Power, and their Dominions, from 
the Time of the Commencement of 
the Reign of Lewis XIV. to the 
preſent Time, under every Admini- 
ſtration ſince; we cannot better give 
the Repreſentation thereof, than from 
deſcribing the Secrets of the Cabinet 
Council 


[ Ixvii ] 
Council of France, as they became 
unluckily divulged before the Year 
1680; and by comparing the Con- 
duct of that Crown fince, with the 


Diſcovery then made, we ſhall find 
that to be the Maſter-key to all their 


Miſteries of State, let their Pretenſions 
be ꝰ er ſo contrary. We were firſt ob- 
liged with this Anecdote by a Wri- 
ter of Authority, intitled Britannia 
Languens, or a Diſcourſe of Trade, 
publiſhed in the Year 1680. 


This judicious Writer mentions a 
Treatiſe, written by a Gentleman 
bred under Monſ. Colbert, which he 
gave to the King in Manuſcript, and 
which coming afterwards to be print- 
ed, about the Year 1664, the Gen- 
tleman fell into Diſgrace, was ſent 
to the Baſtile, and afterwards baniſh- 
ed for ſuffering this Aﬀair to become 
public. From this French Syſtem, I 
ſhall quote ſuch Parts as are the moſt 

e 2 eſſential 
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eſſential to my preſent Purpoſc — 
« The State, ſays this French Patriot, 


ce is no farther powerful, than in 
ce its public Treaſure. The Founda- 


C 


* 


tion of the Wealth of a State con- 
ſiſts in the Multitude of its Sub- 
« jets; for it is they that till the 
« ground; that produce Manufac- 
« tures; that manage Trade; that 
« go to War; that people Colonies; 
« and, in a Word, that bring in 
« Money. 


« There cannot be tpo great a 
«© Number of Husbandmen in France, 
ce * by Reaſon of the Fertility of the 
ce Country to produce Corn, which 
may be tranſported, and therefore 
« we ought to make great Stores of 


« it, and have it, as much as may 
cc be, in Readineſs. 


A 
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* The French have wonderfully encouraged Agricul- 
ture ſince Colbert's Time. 
«Handi- 
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e Handicraft's-men and Artificers 
cc are no leſs uſeful; for, beſides that 
« Manufactories do keep Men at 
« Work, they are the Cauſe that the 
« Silk, Wool, Skins, Flax, Timber, and 
« other Productions that are raifing 
« jn France, are made Uſe of; which 
« being wrought up into Wares, not 
« made in foreign Parts, the Country 
« People find a Vent for them. And 
« we may go farther into the making 
« of more valuable Manufactures, as 
« we now do of Hats for Spain; 
« and Stuffs for all Europe; a Mat- 
« ter of great Conſequence : for this 
e quickens Trade, and makes Money 
« paſs to and fro, which promotes 
* the Public; and therefore every 
« one's private Advantage. 
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To what an extraordinary Degree France has ad- 
vanced in their manufactural and mechanical Arts, I 
have ſhewn throughout this Fract, as alſo what a 
broad-bottom'd Foundation they have laid for that com- 
mercial Dominion, which will give them that general 
Empire over Europe, that their grand Syſtem aims at ; 
unleſs they are prevented at this Juncture. 


e 3 « There 


DI 

© There muſt be Merchants Þ allo, 
ce for, without their Induſtry, our 
«© Commodities might be locked up 
« in Warchouſes. All Things con- 
« ſpire to give France Hopes of Suc- 
« ceſs; the Work, however, is ſuch 
ce as muſt be leiſurely carried on, and 
ce perfected by Degrees; ſo great a 
« Defigncontinually alarming Europe, 
« Afa, Africa, and America, Friends 
« and Foes, the Precipitation of it 
« would be its Ruin. 


« The King may keep 100 Gallies 
« and 100 Ships in the M:diterra- 
e nean, and 200 Sail upon the Ocean: 
« The more Veſſels he ſhall have, 


„ 4 


+ What peculiar Encouragement and Honours, this 
Nation has given to the Merchants ſince this Time, I 
have repreſented; and if Merchandizing to a certain 
Degree was, in a proper Manner, made the Road to 
Honour and Nobility in this Kingdom, it might be at- 
tended with no little Benefit to the State. 


cc the 
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the more able he muſt be to reco- 
ver the Expence of them : The Sea 
will yield Maintenance for the Sea, 
by Commerce or War: There is 
Timber in France; there is Cor- 


dage; there are Sails; there is Iron 
and Braſs, &c. 


« When Things have taken their 
Courſes, Seamen will be had in 
Time, and the Profit that will en- 
creaſe, will afford Store, and bring 
them in from all Parts of the 


World +. The Fleets of the Morth; 
yea, though Holland and England 
e ſhould unite againſt France, they 


— 


A few Years after this grand Scheme of Trade and 
maritime Power had been formed in France, they ſpared 
no Pains to raiſe a flouriſhing Navy. This Navy was 
as ſplendid and magnificent, as it was formidable. 
It actually conſiſted of 115, of the Firſt, Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Rates; of 24 ſmall Frigates, 8 Fire- 
Ships, 10 Barcalongas, and 22 Pinks; making in all, 
179 Ships, conſiſting of 7080 Pieces of Cannon, 1028 
Major-Officers, 7955 Marine-Officers, 20,618 Ma- 
rines, 10,904 Soldiers, the whole Cre being 39,477 
(the 1028 Major-Officers not included.) 
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« could not avoid their Ruin in the i 
« End; for, how could the one, or 
the other make good their Com- 
« merce, (which is all they have to 
« truſt to) it they were forced to keep 
ce great Armadas to continue it? 


« The Point of Britain is the Gate 
ce to enter into, and go out of the 
ce Channel; 50 Ships of War at Breſt 
« would keep thoſe Gates ſhut, and 
« they would not open them but by 
« the King of Prance's Command. 
Thus there would require no War 
« to be almoſt for all thoſe Things, 
« nor his Majeſty's Forces hazarded : 
« it will be ſuthcient to give his Or- 
ders to Foreigners; nor will it be 
difficult to cut them out Work in 
« their own Countries, and, by that 
| « Means, ſtay their Arms at Home, 
i ce and make them ſpend their Strength 
« there. « His 
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Are not the Seeds of Diſſention ſo effectually ſowed 
in Helland, in Favour of France, that they have of late 


Y ears 


| Ixxt 
« His Majeſty's Power being thus 
« ſtrongly ſettled in each Sea, it will 
« be eaſy to ſecure the Commerce of 
ce France, and even to draw Mer- 
« chants thither from all Parts; I ſay 
« ſecure, for till this be done, it will 
e always be uncertain and dangerous. 
« It muſt ſtudiouſly be prevented, 
« that Commerce introduce not into 
« the State, Superfluity, Exceſs, and 
« Luxury; which are often followed 
« with Ambition, Avarice, and a dan- 


“ gerous Corruption of Manners, * 
«© Tt were to be wiſhed, that the 
“ King did add to the Kingdom of 


— — 
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Years influenced the Dutch to what Meaſures they have 
pleaſed ? And have not Rebellions alſo been cheriſhed in 
theſe Kingdoms ; and have we not been threatened with 
the moſt allarming Invaſions, and may we not be ſoon 
ſo again? For this we find, is an eſſential Part of the 
French grand Syſtem. 

* France does not only, at preſent, ſupply themſelves 
with all thoſe N vollen . Manufatiures, and other Manu- 
factures, which they formerly took from England, and 
other Countries, and exclude the Luxuries of other Na- 
tions from their own Dominions, but they ſupply all the 
World more or leſs, with their own Superfluities ; which 
are the greateſt Luxuries to thoſe Countries and pra- 
duce the moſt dangerous Corruption of Manners. 


« France 
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“ France, all the Low-CounTrits * to 
« the Rhine, which would make him 
« Maſter of the 7Vorth Seas. 

«© It would be convenient that he 
ce had Stratburgb +, to keep all Ger- 
« many quiet. 

« He had need to have Franche 
ce Conte t, to lay a Reſtraint upon the 


© Sitzer. « Milan 
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* Had they not this in their Power in the laſt War; 
and how far are they off this their darling Point at pre- 
ſent, unleſs the Duteh ſhall be effectually rouſed to ex- 
ert their whole Strength in Concert with their Britannic 
and Pruſſian Majeſties, to prevent this Cataſtrophe to the 
whole Proteſtant Intereſt ? 

+ Straſburg was a City of Germany, before this Scheme 
was hatched, in the middle of the Upper-Rhine, and the 
Capital of Alſace, and a free Imperial City, and Sovereign 
State, till it was treacherouſly ſurprized by the French in 
the Year 1682, in Conſequence of this Syſtem. It had 
then a great and flouriſhing Trade, and the PRoTEs- 
TANT RELIGION was eſtabliſhed there; but they have 
ever ſince been obliged to ſubmit to Popery and Ty- 
ranny. The French have improved Nothing but the 
Fortifications, which are very formidable; and as long as 
they are poſleſſed of this Capital, which, in a Man- 
ner commands ALSACE, and gives the French an eaſy 
Paſſage into SWABIA, the GERMANS: will never be at 
Reſt long. Was it not therefore, a wiſe Propofition in 
his Pruſſian Majeſty to offer lately to act in Concert with 
the Houſe of Aut a, to recover Alſace from France, for 
the Benefit of the Empire, if that Court had declined 
French Meaſures ? 

t Franche Conte, or the County of Burgundy, was Part 


of the Duchy of Burgundy, and ſubject to the French 
| Branch 
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« & Milan is neceſſary in Reſpect of 
« Ttaly. 
« Genoa | would make the King 
« of France Maſter of the Mediterra- 


«K nean yen. 
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Branch of the Houſe of Auſtria before this Scheme, but 
taken from them by Lewis XIV.- and confirm'd to France 
by the Treaty of Nimeguen, Anno 1678. It is now a 
Principality of France, is bounded by Lorrain on the 
North (which is alſo now annex'd to France) by Alſace 
and Switzerland on the Eaſt, by La Braſſe and Bugey on 
the South, and by the Duchy of Burgundy, and Part of 
Champagne on the Weſt. Thus have France added to 
their Strength on this Side 

$ Milan abounding with Corn, Wine, and delicate 
Fruits, well 8 with Lakes and Rivers, and in- 
termixed with great Numbers of ſine Towns and Vil- 
lages, and ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, would be 
no diſagreeable Morſel to France; eſpecially as it might, 
conſiſtent with their Syſtem in Tah, tend to awe the 
Piedmonteſe and other Neighbours, who ſhould dare to 
diſobey them. 

| In Order to perpetrate this French Syſtem, Lewis 
XIV. ordered the City to beat about their 3 
the Spaniards poſſeſſed Milan and Naples, this Republic 
was obliged to be governed by Spaniſh Councils; and 
when the A»/trians poſſeſſed theſe Countries, they have 
influenced their Aﬀairs, which frequently draws on 
them the Reſentment of other Powers, particularly of 
the French, who have not only bombarded their Towns, 
but obſtructed their Foreign Trade; and the formidable 
Fleets of this Republic, which formerly gained ſo man 

ictories over the Greeks, the Venetians, Tris, Spaniards, 
&. and ſettled ſo many Colonies in Aſia, and the Eu- 
xine Sea, are now dwindled, and chiefly by the Power 
and Policy of France, to a few paultry Gallies: and 


when, 
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Sicily“ might eaſily make an 
« Inſurrection, 

“ Portugal Þ is a perpetual Inſtru- 
« ment for weakening Spain. The 
« Yenetians and People of 1taly are 
« wiſe; to reduce them to our In- 
cc tentions, we muſt work by down- 
« right Force, The Pope will ever 
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when, the Genocſe would have encreaſed them, the 
FRENCH have commanded them to forbear them at their Peril. 
And till GREAT BRITAIN AND HER ALLIES ſhall be 
able to command France to forbear encreaſing her naval 
Power, they, it is to be feared, will enjoy no laſting Tran- 


quillity. If France become Maſters of this Republic, 
and its Iſland of Corſica, (for both which they ſeem at 


preſent, to ſtand a pretty good Chance,) what hinders, 
but with the Poſſeſſion of Minorca, they may become 
Maſters of the Mediterranean Seas? 

* This Iſland is called the Grainary of Rome—It lies 
very convenient for the whole Turkey and Levant Trades, 
and his Majeſty has opened a Trade thither, which 
they never had before to ſignify. This would, doubt- 
leſs, be very agreeable to France, but it may occaſional- 
ly anſwer their Purpoſe to make Inſurrection only, as 
the Scheme propoſes, to weaken its Poſſeſſor, according 
to the Views of France. But as the King of Naples and 
Sicily is likely to follow the Dictates of Spain, we are 
likely ſoon to ſee a Change in the Syſtem of Itah, per- 
haps, that may forbode no great Intereſt or Glory to 
Great- Britain, unleſs timely prevented. 

+ May not Portugal prove inſtrumental to ſtrengthen 
Spain too? What is the Meaning of the magnificent 
Embaſly lately ſaid to be ſent from Portugal to France! 


« reſpect 
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reſpect France, becauſe of thè County 
of Avignon f. 
« HoLLAND will keep themſelves to 
« our Alliances as much as poſſibly 
« they may: They are rich; it is ex- 
« pedient the King did interpoſe in 
« their Affairs, and that ſome Divi- 
« $10Ns. were ſown among them . 

« The Switzers are mercenary, who 
« will always ſerve the King for his 
« Money 9. ; 
« The King of Denmark || is a 
Prince whoſe State is but ſmall. 


c 


** 


+ Here France ſuffers an Inquiſition to pleaſure the 
Pontiff. 

t The French having gained the Aſcendancy in Holland 
at preſent; is it not proper Time that Great-Britain 
ſhould ſome how interpoſe in their Affairs likewiſe, to 
draw them from their Attachment to Fance? Or, 

$ The French are ſeldom without many Thouſands of 
theſe Troops in their Pay : And to induce them to enter 
into the Service, they indulge them with extraordinary 
Privileges and Immunities. 

| 'The Face of Denmark is changed ſince this Syſtem 
took Place; and being bleſſed with a wiſe Prince on the 
Throne, who is daily advancing the trading Intereſt of 
his People, and has 50,000 good Troops at her Com- 
mand, that State, I hope, through the Wiſdom of his 
Britannic Majeſty's Council, will ſoon be made inſtru- 
mental, to thwart theſe Parts of the great French Scheme 
Which remain unexecuted. 

* The 


[ Ixxviii 
« The SwxpEs * will not break off if 


from the Intereſts of France. 

« We ought to conſider all the In- 
ſtruments, which for our Money +, 
we may make Uſe of to divert the 
« Forces of England and Holland, | 
« when his Majeſty makes any Enter- 
prize which pleaſes them not. 
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*The French, perhaps, are too ſanguine to imagine 
that they ſhall always be able to purchaſe the Friendſhip 
of Sweden. The preſent Prince is wife and good, and 
knows the true Intereſt of his Kingdoms, as well as 
Numbers of wiſe, brave, and incorrupt Swedes ; who, 
however they may temporize occaſionally, will hardly 
deſert the Protęſtant Cauſe, when my find it in imminent 
Danger. It is not long ſince the French flattered them- 
ſelves, that his Pruſſian Majeſty was not to be detached 
from their Intereſt. 
+ Engaging Subſidies, and Maney otherwiſe properly 
applied, may, and certainly will, do mighty T hings 
towards the Completion of this great Deſign z and, 
very probably, the ſagacious Application of Lowsderes, 
has proved a bewitching Charm to many Princes to be- 
come the Dupes of this enterprizing Court. It is Pity, 
but ſuch ſhould become eternal and ignominious Slaves 
themſelves, who will fall in with Schemes to enſlave 
all Chr:/?end;m. But if the wiſe States of Holland can, 
= the happy Influence of their Britannic and Pruſſian 
aje/ties, be brought to deſert every Connection with 
France, and exert their utmoſt Strength by-Seaand Land, 
in Concert with thoſe Antigallican Princes, we ſhall have 
it in our Power to break all the Meaſures of France, 

and her Popiſh Allies and Confederates, 
« 'The 
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« The Friendſhip of Turkey “ is 
very good for France. 
 <« Laſtly, the French Patriot ſpeaks 


« of England, when the foregoing 
« Points ſhould be carried by France, 


« as eaſy to be conquered, and that 
a War with France would ruin Her, 


« and that no Peace ſhould be made 
« with England, but upon Condi- 


« tions of the greateſt Advantage to 
« France F. | « 'Th 
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* This is becauſe ſhe can play the Turks againſt the 
Houſe of Auſtria, or againſt the Muſcovites, when it 
ſuits her Syſtem. But we have an able and faithful 
Britiſh Miniſter there, as well as a Dutch one; nor is 
Pruſſia and Sweden without their Influence at the Port; 
which may ſoon diſappoint the French Schemes there, 

+ However omnipotent we Britons may preſume to 
think ourſelves, it is certain, that ſince France has gain'd 
ſo many eſſential Points of her darling Scheme, we 
have Reaſon enough to be allarmed, * now to make 
Uſe of the utmoſt Stretch of Britiſb Policy to defeat this 
mighty Enterprize. Before the grand Stroke of redu- 
cing this Kingdom to a State of Vaſſalage to France, was 
to be ſtruck, it was no bad Policy in that Nation, firſt 
to make a tolerable Trial of our real Strength, and ef- 
fectually to feel the Pulſe of thoſe who pretended invio- 
lable Attachment to the Hench Intereſt. And, may we 
not reaſonably enough ſuppoſe, the Rebellions that 
have been excited, ſince the preſent happy Eſtabliſh- 
ment took Place, have been faint Miniature Eſſays only, 
tending to try the Experiment in Grand, at the proper 
Time; And the ſanguine French Zealots ſay, aut nunc, 


aut 
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ce The League with Holland F | 
« ſhould be renewed, and they put 


© into 


" 2 ——_—— _— ——— * — „— 
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aut nunquam. It certainly behoves us never to _ the 
Conſternation that a very trifling Body of Rebels put 
this Nation into; and from that French Trial, they jud 
what 20, or 30,000 good Troops would do, if th 
could once land them in this Iſland : And if they ent. 
ced ſuch a Body, or double the Number, it will not 
much hurt them; and how it might affect England I do 
not chuſe to diſturb my Imagination with. But an Evilof 
this Kind ought to be guarded againſt, by every Mea- 
ſurein our Power: And if a Militia ſhould be diſap- 
roved by the Wiſdom of Parliament, I would beg 
Ln to ſtart a Suggeſtion that juſt now occurs to me: 
What might be thought of a well regulated Marine 
ESTABLISHMENT, round certain Parts of the Sea 
Coaſts? Such a well trained Body being capable of acting 
in a double Capacity; in that of Sailors ſuddenly to man 
a Flect, to prevent the Enemy's landing ; or if they did 
land, to be bred to Huſzar it, in Conjunction with a 
Body of regular Troops, as ſoon as they could join 
them, might anſwer good Purpoſes, as well in Time of 
Peace as War. People near the Sea Coaſts, taking rather 
to the Sea than military Service, may, perhaps, be found 
fitter in the general, for the Marine-Exerciſes than the 
mere Militia, As this is a Point beſide my preſent 
Purpoſe, I would only beg Leave to aſk another Queſ- 
tion: Whether ſuch an Eſtabliſhment properly regula- 
ted, might not always afford a Supply of Seamen, ne- 
ceſſary to man a Fleet without the diſagreeable Practice 
of Preſſing for the Service? I wiſh ſomebody more ca- 
pable, and more at Leiſure, would conſider this Point 
for the public Service, 
* To this End, has not Holland been many Years 
made to BELIEVE ONLY, that they ſhould have all the 
Trade, while France has been gaining it themſelves, 
under that Pretext? Has not this once High and Mighty 
Republic been fo long amuſed and cajolled by this * 


e 
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« into a BzLttr,. that France ſhould 
« give them all the Trade ſtill, - be- 
« cauſe they have the Knowledge of 
« it, and ate proper for it; but that 
« the French (as it is to be ſuggeſted) 
« have no Inclination that Way, and. 
« neither can be forced: They muſt 
be told they are come to the happy 
© Time for advancing their Affairs, 
« and ruining their Competitors | the 
« Engliſh] in: the Sovereignty of the 
« Vorthern. Seas. * B 40 

Thus have I given a conciſe Ac- 
count of the French GRAND SYS TRT; 
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ful Court, as to reduce them to great Diſtreſs and 
Poverty. Let the Eyes of the States of Holland, as 
well as thoſe of, Great-Britain, be at length opened. 
May they not both eaſily diſcern, that this deep laid 
Scheme has been actually carried into Execution? Can 
any Thing more effectually accompliſh this maſterly 
French Plan, than diſtracting both England and Hollana, 
in their domeſtic Concerns, as well as dividing them 
in Friendſhip and Alliance as Nations? As theſe are 
ſome of the chief Arts of Conqueſt practiced by France, 
ought not both Nations heartily to unite to defeat their 
Succeſs, when they appear ſo barefaced and notorious ? 
And if theſe States ſhall be happy enough to unite vi- 
2 at this critical Time, they will find no great 
ithculty to ruin the Power of France for ever. 


T and 
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and we find it is no viſionary Chi- 
mera: we have ſeen, on the contrary, i 


that it has had real Exiſtence, and-the 
Completion of the whole ſeems to be 
now aimed at, all the preparatory i 
Steps taken thereto, having been hi- 
therto ſucceſsfully conducted. For i 
ſince the ſame has been adopted, the if 
new Conqueſts and Acquiſitions that i 
France has made to her Dominion if 
are from Facts as follow: viz. (I.) Thoſe i 
of Als ac and Loxains, on the Side 
of GERMANY; (z.) Thoſe of Akrols, 
the CaukRESISs, Part of FLanDEss, 
HainauLT, and LuxeMzurG, on the 
Side of the NETHERLANDS; (3.) The 
defenceleſs Condition of the Barris 
Towns; (4.) Rovusi.Lon, formerly 
a Part of CaTaLoNia, on the Side of 
Sealn; (5.) The weakening of Gr- 
NoA, and obtaining a Footing in Cors- 
Ca, likewiſe the Poſſeſſion of the im- 
portant Iſland of Mixoxca ; (6.) The 
mighty Things they have done, and 


arc 
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are ſtill attempting in Norras Au- 
„rica; (7.) Their ſettling the Nxu- 

AL ISLANDS; (S.) Their Encroach- 
ment on the Britiſb Rights and Pri- 
vileges of Trade in ArRica, ON the 
GU CoasrT,: from Cape Blanco, to 
the River Sierraleome; (.) The great 
Encreaſe of their Power in the ad 
at Ixprzs. 


5 If to theſe Colifidurarions, reſp pec- 
e ting the Encreaſe of the French Do- 
le minions in all the four Quarters of 
„che World, fince the hatching the 
5 WW above-deſcribed Syſtem; we add the 
de incredible Encreaſe of their Commerce 
e in all Parts of the Globe, and like- 
i wiſe of their Fiſheries, their mercan- 
I WW tile Shipping, and their naval Power; 
together with the ſure Foundation they 
WH have laid for a farther Augmentation 
of them all, the PzoTesTanT InTE- 


REST, never had ſo great Cauſe to dread 
he the Succeſs of the French Arms and 
"v | f 2 Ma- 
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Machinations as they: have at pre- 
ſent. 


And who will ia: upon 4 to 
a5 that they are certain that Spain 
will not join France at this JunCture? 
However favourable an Opinion ſome 
may be pleaſed to entertain of the 
Friendſhip of that Court towards 
Great-Britain, I cannot help declaring, 
that I greatly diſtruſt them. Though 
we have done every T hing for that 
Nation that they have deſired for theſe 
Thirty Years paſt, What have they done 
equivalent to it? The Affair that was 
one of the principal Cauſes of the laſt 
War is not yet regulated: I mean our 
Right of Trade to and from the Bays of 
Campeachy and Honduras for Logwood. 


Though we have given up the Re- 
newal of the late Aſfiento, to prevent all 
Cauſe of Umbrage on our Part, as if 
we thereby encouraged an illicit Com- 
merce; yet they permit the French 

. | to 
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to ſupply them conſiderably with Ne- 
groes, without any formal ¶Aſiento, be- 
ing entered into for that Purpoſe; and 
they countenance and encourage, as 1 
have ſhew in this Treatiſe, thoſe our Ri- 
vals in the direct Trade from the French: 
to the Spaniſh Colonies in America, 
while they are exceſſively vigilant to pre- 
vent the like on our Part. Do they not 
alſo promote and encourage the French 
Trade from Old Spain to New, in Prefe- 
rence to the Britiſh; and does not 
that Commerce of France encreaſe, 
and ours decline? Though the Spa- 
niſh Imports into France bear no 
Compariſon to thoſe into Great-Bri- 
lain; and our Exports to Spain daily 
diminiſh, yet we {till flatter ourſelves 
with the mighty Advantages we gain 
by the Spaniſh Trade beyond thoſe of 
France. As Spain is eſtabliſhing Ma- 


nufactures of her own, and have 


commenced a new Syſtem of an ac- 
tive inſtead of a mere paſſive Trade, 
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our Commerce with them muſt ne- 
ceſſarily grow worſe and worſe, un- 
leſs we can at preſent defeat the 
Schemes of France. Though we have 
ſettled two Spaniſh Monarchs in Italy 
to pleaſure this Court, yet they. are 
eternally harping upon the old Affair 
of Gibraltar; and we may reaſonably 
enough expect, that it will not be 
long before they act in Concert with 
France to wreſt it out of our Hands; 
eſpecially fo, ſince the great prepara- 
tory Stroke is ſtruck in Regard to 
Minorca: And if we loſe Gibraltar, 
as we have done Minorca, by Virtue 
of an Alliance between France and 
Spain; will not the dependent Spaniſb 
Princes throw their Weight into the 
united Enemy's Scale; and what then 
will the King of Sardinia be able todo 
alone, when our Fleets ſhall not be ad- 
mitted to enter the Mediterranean? 
What muſt become of our Tralian and 
Levant Trades? However diſtant theſe 


Events 


[ . ] 


vents may ſeem to be-in the Opi- 
nion of ſome; yet; as they are not un- 
likely ſoon to come to paſs, in the Opi- 
nion of others; ſhould we not be upon 
our utmoſt Guard to prevent them? 


However doubtful theſe Things | 


may be, we have no Occaſion to 


doubt but the Houſe of Auſtria is now 
our declared Enemy ; and that they 
have declared, even ſo early, they 
will, in Concert with France, invade 
theſe Kingdoms from the Metherlands. 
And who can doubt, but they will if 
they can? Have we not Accounts al- 
ready from Marſeilles, that the Spa- 
niards have already made large Re- 
mittances to the Court of Vienna? I 
this proves true, can we longer doubt 
of the Junction of theſe three great 
Catholic Powers? France did not join 
Spain in the laſt War, till the critical 
Point of Time: And may we not 


expect, that this will prove the Caſe 


of Spain, in Regard to France now? 
4 When 
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When Spain and the Emperor united 
in the Year 1725, was not the whole 


Proteſtant Intereſt juſtly: -alarmed? | 


The Miſunderſtandings then between 
France and Spain, prevented the jun- 
ction of the latter with the former; 


but there are no ſuch Reaſons N 
ſubſiſt at preſent. 


In the laſt War the Dwuzch beheld 
undiſturbed France poſſeſs their Bar- 
rier, which they once thought could 
not be purchaſed too dearly as a Se- 
curity againſt her. They beheld that 
ſame Power conquer the fair Coun- 
try between that Barrier and their 
own Frontier. They ſuffered the 
choiceſt of their Troops to be taken 
from them, while their Behaviour at 
Home was ſo cool and unconcerned, as 
if they were diſintereſted in the Event; 
or if intereſted, as if it was a Matter 
agreed on, Aſſiſtance, indeed, they 
lent us, who ſtruggled: our utmoſt to 


fave. 
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fave them; but ſuch ' Aſſiſtance as 
could give us no Cauſe to think that 


W their Intention was to break with 


France; nor ſo big with Miſchief, as 
to induce France to break with them. 


Is not this the State to which France 
had, according to their Grand Syſtem, 


long ſchemed to bring this High and 


Mighty Republic? And may we not 


look upon this as the Forerunner of 
the Conqueſt of the United Provinces ? 
I will not dwell longer on the Con- 
duct of the Dutch in the laſt War. 
This the Triumphs of France, the 
Groans of Flanders, the Diſgrace of 
Britain ſufficiently proclaimed. 


However incapable the Nuſſians 


may be of maintaining an Army out 


of their own Territories; can we ſup- 
poſe they will as little Want the Aid 
of the French and Spaniſh Purſe as 
the Auftrians? His Pruſſian Majeſty, 
on many Accounts, is the Object of 
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Muſcovite Enmity: And if theffi 
Proteſtant Cauſe, is to have no Af. 
ſiſtance from the Dutch, from whom 
can we expect it at this critical 
Time but from the Pr»ſfian and] 
| Hanoverian Monarchs? Is not A f 
preſent Quarrel wholly Brizifh? 
the Court of England judged a il 
Ruffan Alliance only would not fo ef 
fectually anſwer her End as a Pruſſam 
one joined therewith ; and if, in Conſe 
quence thereof, and of the united Me. 
chinations of the Courts of Verſaillu, 
Vienna, Petersburgh, and Saxony, hi | 
Prufjan Majeſty was doomed a Sac: 
fice, is it no lefs our Duty than our Im 
tereſt, to render him inſtrumental to re- 
venge the Britiſb Cauſe ? Can we ſup- 
pole, that the Electorate of Hanover allo, 
was not to be made a Sacrifice as well 
as the Dominions of Pruſſia 9 Could 
any Meaſures have more effectually 
anſwered the Views of Francs to- 
wards 
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ards Great-Britain? If Hanover be- 
Wlonged to a Prince independent of the 
crown of Great- Britain, has not the 
Electorate a Right to the effectual Pro- 
tection of Great- Britain, whenever it 
ſhall be threatened with Deſtruction, 
from a Caule purely Britiſh © Has not 
W Hover, as a Proteſtant Ally, been 
inſtrumental, in Conjuncion with 
W others, to defeat the Deſigns of the 
Popiſh Intereſt? Whoever will ſay 
© otherwiſe, deſerves to be contemned 
rather than reaſoned with. But it is 
not my Intention to dwell upon what is 
ſo obvious and ſo trite: My Intention is 
to conſider his Britannic Majeſty's Do- 
minions in other Lights than have 
been common; and yet may, per- 
haps, be found not leſs obvious, or 
leſs deſerving Attention. 

To which End, it may be neceſ- 
ſary to give a ſhort Deſcription of 


thoſe Dominions, becauſe ſpeaking in 
generals will not anſwer my Purpoſe. 


The 
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The Extent of the particular Do. 
minions of His Britaunic Majeſty ini 


er is as follows: : 


| Miles long. Miles b. 
The Principality of Grubenhagen 
The Duchy of Hanover, or Calenberg 
The Duchy of Lunenburg 

The Duchy of Saxe Lawenhurgh 

The Duchy of Bremen including Verden 
The County of Hoya 

The County of Diephalt 


The Principality of Grubenbagen 
is interſected in two Parts by the B. 
ſhopric of Hildeſbiem; that on the 
Eaſt is bounded on the North by the 
Duchy of Wolfenbutle; on the Welt 
by Hildeſhiem ; on the Eaſt by Hart's 
Foreſt; and on the South by Eisfield, 
The Weſt Part is alſo bounded on 
the North by Wolfenbutle; on the 
South by Oberwalt; and both on the 
Eaſt and Weſt by Hilde/hierr. Both 
Are Parts 


ubterraneous, eſpecially. in the Eaſt 


; Xen | 
darts abound with Woods of Fir and 
dine; but moſt of its Treaſures are 


part, where are moſt of the Mines 


| pf Silver, Copper, Iron, and Lead, 


Heſides numerous other — MF 


erals. en War 


The Eaſt IDA is — inhale 
ed by Miners. The chief Places are. 


Ardrearburgh, famous for its rich 


Mines of Iron. 


Eymbecl, the Capital of Grube. 


gen It ſtands in a fine Corn Coun- 
| 


try, and carries on a. conſiderable 


Trade in Malt Liquor. 


ſity. 


n of Ne ote for an Univer- 


"Howven-iDadhy, is very fruitful, 
and abounds with fine Meadows and 
Fields, affords Sheep and Wool for 
Exportation, breeds excellent Horſes, 
and affords Salt and Tobacco more 
than ſufficient for Home Conſumption. 


The 
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the North; the Duchy of Brunfwich 
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The chief Town of this Duchy. i i | 
by.” "PO the Metropolis, and tle 
Seat of the preſent Elector is plea 
ſantly fituated, in a fandy Soil, aff 
the River Leine. Here are fo | 
Trading Fairs a Year, much frequent 
ed by Foreigners from ſeveral Parts dM t 
Germany. It was once a free Im 
rial City, and a Hanſe- Tum, when 
it had a flouriſhing Commerce. Ani 
why may it not have the like again? 
 Brunſwick-Lunenburgh Duchy, ii 
which Zell is comprehended, has thei | 
Dominions of Brandenburgh and 
Mecklenburgh on the Eaſt; the County 
of Hoye, with the Duchies of Brema 
and Verden, on the Weſt; the Terr 
cories of Lubec and H. amburg, and 
the Duchy of Saxe-Lawenberg, d 


the Biſhoprick of Hildeſhiem, and tht 
Duchy of Calenberg, on the South 
Thi 


W and all Sorts of Deer, and other Ve- 
nion: Of which there is ſuch Plenty, 
chat the neighbouring Princes and 
a Nobility have an annual Aſſembly 
here for Hunting. A great Part of it 

W conſiſts of Heath, yet here they make 
JW a great Profit by their Honey and 
W Bces-Warx. 


. xev J 
rhis Duchy abounds with Woods and, 
W Foreſts, conſiſting of good Fir, Oak, 
and Eli, which they export to the 
Hamburg bers and the Dutch, together 
W with great Quantities of wild Swine, 


Their Lakes, Pools, and 
Rivers, abound with good Fiſh, and 


breed great Numbers > reel 
| and other wild Fowl. 


Zell lies on a ſandy Plain, near hs 
Conflux of the River Aller and Fubſe, 
24 Miles North of Hanover, 32 North 
Eaſt from Brunſwick, 35 South of 


Lunenburgh, and 47 South of Har- 
burgh. Though there is a great deal 
of Heath between the Town and Ha- 


nover, 
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nover, yet the Country is well cults 
vated, and there is a Trade from 
hence to Bremen, by the River Aller. 
Malhrade, on the River Bohme, i 
a conſiderable Town, with a good J 
Trade in Honey, Wax, Wool, and 
Malt-Liquor. It ſtands in a pleaſant 
Valley, encompaſſed with Woods and þ 


Mountains. 


Harburg, lies on the River 7 | 
near its Influx into the Elbe, almoſt | 
over-againſt Hamburgh. It has great 
Privileges, is populous, and enjoys a 
pretty good Trade, having near as 
convenient a Situation for, it as Ham 
burg itlelf, with a tolerable Harbour, 
which has been much improved, ſince it 
has fell into the Hands of a Power able 
z0 protect: it from the I ſalts that Ham- 
burgh is liable to from its Neighbours. 
The Iſlands between this and Ham- 
burgh, are all of them very agreeable, 
being ſurrounded with Dykes, and 

by 
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Ivy that Means being recovered out of 
che Ebbe, and made firm. Their Ap- 
pearance is much like Meadows in 


Holland, and they bring the Proprie- 
tors a good Revenue. 


LTunenburgb, which gives Name to 
Wthe Duchy, and is its Metropolis; 
Winds on the River Elmenaw, which 
: is navigable here, and falls into the 
oe 13 Miles below the Town. Its 
chief Commerce is in Salt, made 
from Springs that riſe within the Walls: 
The Water is greeniſh, but a ſmall 
Mixture of Lead purifies it; and 
makes it preferable to that of all 
Wother Salt Springs. The Salt is eſ- 
teemed the beſt in Germany for Co- 
Flour and Taſte, and, therefore, large 
Cuantities of it are exported; and it 
makes no inconſiderable Branch of the 
EleQor's Revenue. 


Darmeberg, ſtands in the moſt 
eaſtern Part of the Duchy, on the 
2 | River 
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River Jetze, about fix Miles from its 
Influx into the Elbe, and 33 South- 


Faſt from Lunenburgh. It is the chief 8 


Town of the rich and fruitful Coun- 
try of that Name. 


| Sneckburgh, which belongs to this 
County, is a large Trading Town, at i 
the Conflux of the Elbe, and Wecii, iſ 


or Beſſe, 65 Miles South-eaſt of Lu 
nenburgh, 


Saxe-Lawenburgh Duchy, is thei 
fartheſt Province to the North-Eaſt 
of the King of Great-Britains Do- 
minions, and lies on the North and iſ 
South Banks of the Elbe, between 
Holſtein on the Weſt and North, 
Mecklenburgh on the Eaſt, and Lu- 
nenburgh on the South. It abounds 
in Paſture and good Cattle, is well 
ſupplied with Wood and Water, and 


has ſome populous Trading Towns 
on the Elbe, beſides its Capital, 


La- 
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 Lawenburgh Town is well ſituated 
for Trade, which is moſt engroſſed 
by Hamburgb. add 


The Duchy of Bremen has the N. ſer 
on the Weſt, the Elbe, and Part of 
Lawenburgh on the Eaſt, the Ger- 
mam Sea on the North, and Part of 
Verden, and Oldenburgh, on the South. 
Between Bremen and Stade is a Mo- 
raſs, but drainable; the Parts towards 
the River is very pleaſant, and abound 
with Fields, Meadows and Orchards. 
The Situation of the Country between 
two ſuch navigable Rivers, has turn- 
ed the Inhabitants in general to Trade. 


Stade, the ſecond Town in the 
Duchy next to Bremen, has a good 
Trade, and Air, fituate in a fruitful 
Country, on the River Zwinga, or Sch- 
wingle, which falls into the Elbe two 
Miles below it, 27 Miles Weſt of 
Hamburgh, and 44. North of Bremen. 
This, beſides its having been a free 


g. 2 Im- 


1 

Imperial City, and one of the Hanſe- 
Towns, was formerly endowed with 
great Privileges, with a Right of Toll 
for Ships paſſing up the Elbe ;. but 
became ſo poor by Hamburghers out 
tripping it, that it was forced to fell 
its Trading Stock to that City, and 
put itſelf under the Protection of the 
Archbiſhop of Bremen, it having been 
formerly the Capital of a Marquiſate 
of its own Name; which was an- 
nexed to that See by its Marquiſs, in 
the 13th Century. After its above- 
mention d Decay, our Engliſh Mer- 
chants, upon fome Diſguſt taken at 
 Hamburgh, removed hither ; which 
greatly revived the Trade, fo chat it I 
again became rich and populous, and 
is in a very good Condition at preſent, 
though the Engliſh returned to Hum- 
burgh. Here is a large commodious 
Haven, that will admit larger Ships 
than Hamburgh: And, as it ftands 
fairer 
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fairer for Trade than Bremen, and 


30 Miles nearer to the Sea, its Trade 
may be greatly advanced. 
Brunbuſen, at the Mouth of the 
Sthwing, has a Fort where the King of 
England, as Elector of Hanover, has 
a conſiderable Toll; all Ships, except 
the Hamburghers, that come up the 
Eibe out of the Sea, being obliged to 
ſtop here, and give an Account of 
their Lading; for which, when they 
come to Hamburgb, they muſt pay a 
certain Duty to a Comptroller, placed 
there by the Government of Hanover: 
And an Engliſh Man of War of 24 
Guns rides at Anchor on the Elbe, at 
the Entrance into the Schwing, in 
Order to oblige them to bring to; 
which Veſſel is of great tervies 
to the Engliſh Trade and Navigation 
carried on in theſe Parts, for prevent- 
ing clandeſtine Practices of other 


Countries, and preſerving the Rights 
2 1 and 


Lc 
and Freedom of hi ts Com- 


me I Ce. 


Bremen, the Capital of the 1 
is a great, populous, and flouriſhing ] 
Trading Town, a free Imperial City,. 
and the third in Rank among the 
Hans. It had ſeveral Privileges grant- 
ed it by the Emperor Wencellaus; one 
of which was, that no Goods were 
allowed to go down the River; and 
paſs this City, without being firſt 
landed here. The Inhabitants have 
the Privilege alſo of Fiſhing from the 
Bridge of Hoy, down to the Sea; as 
likewiſe the River Hunte, Ochtum, 
Weimme, and Seeſum, which flow in- 
to the Weſer. The City is well ſup- 
plied with Fiſh, both from its Rivers 
and the Sea, and they have every 
Month ſeveral Sorts in Seaſon. Among 
others, they catch great Quanti- 
ties of Salmon and Lampreys, the 


former of which being dried and 
ſmoaked, 
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ſmoaked, and the latter pickled, are 
W in great Eſteem throughout all Ger- 
any. Charles V. gave them the 
Right of Coinage. The River /7/er, 
navigable about 30 Miles from the 

ea, runs through it; but the River is not 

deeply navigable farther than Fageſacł, 

WT {1x Miles below the Town, where is 

a Cuſtom-Houſe, and where all Ships, 

W which come out of the Sea, or are 

W outward-bound, load and unload. 


Bremen has a conſiderable Trade to 
England with Weſtphalia Linens. But 
hnce England, & cotland and Ireland, 
have ſo greatly encreaſed in the Li- 
nen Manufa&ure, there are leſs of 
thoſe imported. Here is a great Con- 
ſumption of the Engliſb Woollen Ma- 
nufactures, which they receive, not 
only directly from England, but 
by the Way of Hamburgh and Hol- 
land, and diſperſe them again through 
the whole Circle of Weſiphalia. From 


8 4 hence 


hence likewiſe are ſent Ships to Frame, 
Spain, Portugal and Italy, and'a i 
good Number to . Davis's-Streighr.. 
It has alſo no inconſiderable Inland 
Trade, more particularly to the great 
Trading Fairs and Marts in Germany; 
to which it ſends large Quantities of 
Bri:ih Manufactures, our Plantation 
Produce, as Sugars, &c. and of our 
Eaſt-India Goods. Its Beer being 
ery much eſteemed in Germany, is 

exported in large Quantities. Its other 
Commodities are, Minerals, Timber, 
Corn, Cattle, and Leather; in dreſ- 
ſing of which and Cloth, they are 
very expert; ſo that both are fent hi- 
ther for that Purpoſe from other Coun- 
tries. Is Duties upon Importation 
and Exportation are very low; which 
proves no little Encouragement to its 
Trade, and gives it an Advantage, 
even over the Durch, in the Countries 
between this City and their United 
Pro- 
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p,mvinces, It is, in a Word, juſtly 
ſteemed, the next Port to Hamburgh | 
I the whole Empire of Germany: 
\ and, in Time of War, fits out Ships 
f Force, to convey their Merchant- 
Wnen. They generally ſend 25 or 
s Ships a Year to the Whale-Fiſhery 
Wn Greenland; and their Harponiers 
Wciog eſteemed the moſt expert in all 
the Country, are frequently hired, 
Wboth by the Dutch and the Engliſb. In 
ane, it cannot but be a very flouriſh- 
Wing City ; after having enjoyed a per- 
fect Neutrality during all Wars, for 
more than 50 Years paſt, between the 
W Vorihern and other Powers of En- 
rope. And here is a Council of Trade 
W highly uſeful to their commercial In- 
| tereſts. | 
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Verden, or Ferden, a Principality, 
lies between the Waſer on the Weſt, 
and Lunenburgb on the Eaſt, and be- 
tween Bremen on the North, and the 
County 


[ evi ] 
County of Hohe on the South. The i 
Country is reckoned 18 Miles from 
North to South, and 22 from South: | 
Weſt to North-Eaſt. i 


The City of Verden is a pretty oY ; 
Town, divided into the old and new, 
and was an Imperial City; ſtrong and Ml 
populous. "Tis 26 Miles South-Eaſt of MW 
Bremen, 41 South of Stade, above 
50 South-Weſt of Hamburgh, and 55 
from  Lunenburgh. It lies on the 
River Aller, by which Merchandiz: 7 
are brought to it from Bremen. 4 


Rotenberg, is a ſmall Town within 
this Principality, ſtands on the Rivet 
Wein, It has become populous, * and F 
is a Place of tolerable Trade. 


His Britannic Majeſty” 8 Germat N i 
Dominions in We eephalia, are as | fol 
low : did. 


Hqye- County. It has Bremen on ch 
North, Minden on the South, Lu- 


nenburgb | 
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nburgb on the Eaſt, and Diepholt 
Wn the Weſt. Its chief Town is Hoye, 
Iands on the Eaſt Side of the Weſer, 25 
lies South-Eaſt of Bremen, 36 North 
Walt of Minden, and Diepbolt, and 
Wo North-Weſt of Zell. Tis a ſmall 


Hut well fortified Town of ſome Trade. 
of WY 7-4v7g, on the Eaſt Bank of the 


ßer, 10 Miles South of Hoye. Its 
WE crritory abounds with all Sorts of 
rain, Fruit, Paſture and Cattle: 
Here is a conſiderable Commerce be- 
oveen the two Cities of Westphalia 
ind Lower Saxony, conſiſting of Corn, 
Wool, Flax, Honey, Wax, and Cattle. 


Diepbolt- County, lies South of Del- 
8 Venbot, between Hoye on the Eaſt, 
Ind the Biſhoprick of Qfnaburgb on 
he Weſt; and its Capital of the ſame 
| Name Randy 27 Miles Welt of Foye, 
$35 Weſt of the Weſer, and 40 South 
$ Oldenburgh, on the River Hunte. 


OHa- 
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Ofnaburgh Biſhopric, is fitu ate in 


the Center of the Circk, between 
the Meſer and the Elbe. Here an 
Manulactures of Linen, and a good 


Breed of Cattle, particularly Hog; 


wherewith they make the beſt 27, 
phalia Hams *. 

The Reaſon for deſcending ſo 
minutely to the Particulars before 
enumerated is, in Order to git 
the Reader an Idea, that the King 
of England's Dominions in Ger 4am, 
are not diſadvantageouſly fituated 
ſor Trade and Commerce; and 
that they have been greatly inſtru- 
mental to promote and advance the 
Trade and Commerce of Great- Bri. 
zain, however meanly, and even con- 
temptuouſly ſome People have mit- 
takenly judged of Hanover, and out 
Sovereign's other Territories on the 
Continent: And it is Something ex- 


1 


ä 
n_— 


* This Biſhoprick falls alternately into Catholic and 
Proteſtant Hands. 


traor- 
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raordinary, methinks, that the bene 
cial Connection between GRRAT- 
ZRITAIN and Hanove, Sc. conſi- 
lered in this Licur, ſhould not have 
deen taken due public Notice of be- 
tore; becauſe it might have had a 
happy Tendency to have removed thoſe 
Prejudices that too many may have 
entertained againſt theſe Dominions. 
HBefore I enter upon this Matter, it 
an be requiſite to apprize the Reader, 
that he may not be prepoſſeſſed againſt 
hat may be ſaid) that my Intention 
4 bereby, is not to Juflify any paſt ex- 
1 penſive Meaſures in ſending Britifh. 
e 7709s Abroad, to fight for any Al- 
lies upon the Continent On the con- 
» Mary, I judge with others, there can 
be no Manner of Doubt, that Great- 
Britain never maintained ſuch an 
e Amy upon the Continent, but at three 
Times the Expence, at which, ſhe 


night have hired an equal Body of 


ol WF auxiliary Troops: And it has been 


9 before 
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before ſufficiently ſignified, that nol 
fuch expenſive Meaſures are propoſei * 
to be purſued by the new foreign © 
Syſtem intended to be humbly ſubmit-W 1 
ted in Manuſcript. All that is hereby 

principally intended, is to ſhew, how fu 2 
it concerns the Intereſt of England, a2 
Trading Nation, to ſupport and pro- 


tect Hanover, and his Majeſty's other 
German Territories, upon the Sup- 
poſition that the King of Great-Bri 
tain was not the Electoral Prince of 
Hanover, &c. 


From the Particulars given, it is 
obvious, that our Sovereign, by Vir 
tue of his German Dominions, is become 
as it were, Maſter of the Rivers Aller, as 
well as the V. zſer and the Elbe; and 
thoſe are of ſuch Importance to the 
Trade of Great-Britain, that, accord- 
ing to the Cu/torm-Houſe Books in the 
Year 1713, the Value of 688,737 h 


of our Produce and Manufactures 
was 


[ci] 


was carried through them to ſeveral 
Parts of Germany, in the Articles 
only of our Cloth, Gloves, Leather, 
Tobacco and Sugar. 


But fince the Year 1713, Bremen 
and Verden have been annexed to his 
Britannic Majeſty's German Domini- 
ons, and this has not a little added 
to the Advantages of our Trade. The 
Swedes continued their Maſters till 
1712, when Bremen and Verden were 
conquered by the King of Denmark. 
This Prince mortgaged them to the 
late Elector of Hanover, who, in 171 5, 
had 250,000 J. granted him by the 
Parliament of England, to enable him, 
together with his prior Mortgage, to 
make an abſolute Purchaſe thereof. 


he There was an Oppoſition, indeed, 
g. made to it in both Houſes, and a 
ze! Glamour raiſed againſt this Meaſure 


without Doors: But, however con- 
venient theſe Territories might be for 
the 


[| cxii | 
the Blector of E. anover, Whoſe * 
mily was poſſeſſed of Bremen ones 
before, and to whoſe Dominions it 
lay contiguous, the Britiſh Legiſla- i 
ture wiſely judged it might prove of 
dangerous Conſequence to the Crown, i 
and the Commerce of Greaz-Brizain, i 
that any foreign Prince, eſpecially a i 
maritime Power, ſhould hold the Key, 
which the King of Denmark then i 
had of the Meſar and the Elbe. 


On caſting an Eye over the Maps 
of this Part of the Empire, we ſhall 
perceive that, whilft his Daniſb Ma- 
jeſty was in Poſſeſſion of the Duchics 
of Bremen and Ferden, he was Maſter 
of the Sea-Coaft, from Denmark al- 


moſt to the Seven Provinces, The 


Elbe alſo runs for above 500 Miles 
through Bohemia, Saxony, Bran- 
denburgh, and the reſt of Germany; 
and the Her paſſes for above 250 
Miles, through Heſia, Weſpbalia, 
Olden- 
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Oldenburgb, and ſome other Countries 
of the Empire; and the vaſt Impor- 
tance of theſe Rivers to the Britiſb 
Trade, will be confeſſed by every one, 
who conſiders that all our Woollen, 
Wand other Eugliſb Manufactures, and 
our Plantation Produce, are by theſe. 3 
Streams conveyed to a prodigious 
Number of Markets, and are to be 
met with at all the great Trading 
Fairs in the Empire of Germany; a 
Trade too eſtimable to have lain at 
che Mercy of any foreign Power, ei- 
ther to lock it up from us, or to lay 
what Impoſitions they pleaſe thereon, 1 
as might have been the Caſe, if his 
Britannic Majeſty had not got Bremen 
and Verden out of the Hands of the 
King of Denmark. In the Year 1720, 
the Crown of Sweden alſo conſented 
in Form to the Diſmemberment of 
this Duchy from its other Dominions, 


h and 
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come chiefly from Upper Saxon); 


Oak Plank, and other Timber,. with 
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and confirmed them to the Houſe of i 
Brunſwick. 

By the Elector of Hanover beg 
Maſter of the Elbe, the Security of 
the Britiſb Commerce to Hamburg) ll | 
may be faid to depend upon that 
Electoral Prince. It may not be im- 
proper, therefore, to give a brief Ac- i 
count of our Trade to Hamburgb. 


The chief Merchandize which it | 
exports to Great-Britain, is the Li- 
nen of ſeveral Parts of Germany, but i 
ſince that Manufacture with us has iſ 
arrived to the Height it is in Great 
Britain, our Imports of German 


Linens have declined. We impott 


from thence likewiſe, Tin Plates, ll © 


Wire, Iron, Braſs and Steel, which 


alſo Clap-Boards, Pipe and Hogſhead 
Staves, Wainſcot-Boards, and ſome 


Kid 
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Kid skins from Brandenburgh. 
che numerous Articles which they 
import, the chief are the Woollen 
Manufactures of England. The Va- 
lue of which ſent from Toriſpire only, 
and generally ſhipped. at Hull, have 


Of 


been computed to amount to conſi- 
: derably above 100,000 J. yearly and 
che ſingle Article of Stockings ſent 
from thence, comes to above 20,000 J. 


P., Ann. In ſhort, all the Erng/li/b 


8 Merchandizes vended from H. amburgh, 
have been reckoned by a moderate 
Computation at above 600,000 J. per 


Ann. 


What renders this Trade ſo bene- 
ficial is, that the Engliſh Merchants 
in particulat, having extraordinary 
Privileges granted them from this 
City, make a great Figure here, dif- 


feretit from thoſe of all other Nations: 
They appear as a Body with peculiar 
Juriſdictions and Powets among them- 
h 2 ſelves ; 
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ſelves; and as they are called in Lo 
don by the Hamburgh-Company, ſo 
they are diſtinguiſhed at Hamburgh 


by the Engliſh Hans or Society. The if 
Engliſh are not only pretty nume- i 
rous here, this being the Staple of i 
the Britiſh Trade for this Part of the 
World, but carry on from hence a if 
more extenſive foreign Commerce, 
than that of all other Nations together iſ 
ſettled here. They had a particu-I 
lar Grant from the City by Treaty, 


of the ſame Privilege to import Her- 
rings, as is allowed to the Dutch. The 
Hamburghers, particularly the Britiſh 
Factory, drive a great Trade to Ru/: 
fra, and Livonia; and, for the Goods 
which they ſend to the North Part of 
the Empire and Poland, they have 


Returns, not only in Linen, Yarn, 
and fine Flax, but in Honey, Wax, 
Anniſeed, Lindſeed, Drugs, &c. all 
which come by the Navigation of 
the 
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the Oder and the Spree, and thence 
into the Elbe, in the Marquaſite of 
C Brandenburgh; and therefore the 
Danes cannot interrupt this Trade, 
Jor caſily obtain any Part of it, nor 
hinder the great Vent of Eugliſb Ma- 
nufactures back into all the before- 
mentioned Countries; which is one 
capital Branch of the whole Hamburgh 
Trade, and has greatly enriched the 
Engliſb Nation; and the Eſtates acquir- 
ed by the whole Briziſh Factory, center 
at length, in this Kingdom“. The Num- 
ber of Veſſels of any conſiderable Bur- 
then belonging to the City, is computed 
at 400, of which above 30 of the prin- 
cipal are employed in the Trade to and 
from London. They have about 60 
Sail engaged in the Greenland Trade, 
many that navigate the Baltic, and 
ſome that trade to Portugal, Spain, 
France, and the Mediterranean, &c. and 
= 1 all 


* There have very lately arrived here ſeveral Britiſb 
Merchants from Hamburgh with conſiderable Eſtates, and 
this is generally the Caſe, 


Elector of Hanover; for although the 
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all this Trade is chiefly for Brizifh Ac. 

count. The Britiſb Factory is governed, iſ 
as it were, by their own Laws and Regu- 
lations. Hamburgb is a Hanſe-Town 
not of leſs Importance than moſt trading 
Places in Europe. This Place may be 
conſidered, with Reſpect to Germany Ml 
in particular, and in ſome Degree, to i 
the other Places before-mentioned, what 
Amſterdam is to Europe; a general i 
Magazine of the Merchandizes of the 
Trading World, and this Nation reaps iſ 
by far the greateſt Benefit by it. 


The Neighbourhood of Altena has, 
indeed, in ſome Meaſure, hurt the 
Trade of Hamburghers, having the 
Advantage of Situation little inferior I 
to it, but it has no Fortifications ; nor 
is the Daniſh Sovereignty near fo great 
a Security of its Commerce, as its 
being not only an Hanſe Town, but 
as it may always be protected by the 


Danes have Gluckſtadt upon the Elbe, 


which 
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„nich might obſtruct their Trade, the 
nlector of Hanover has alſo Stade 
below the City, from whence they 


—— QI a 


q could intercept the Hamburgh Trade; KL. 
; and by the Means likewiſe of Bruns- 


lien at the Mouth of the Schwing, 


How much the Hamburgbers are 
in the Power of the Elector of Han- 
over, will farther appear from obſerv- 
ing, that Stade has been formerly en- 
dowed with great Privileges; with a 
Right of Toll for Ships paſſing up the 


Trade, till Hamburgh out ſtripped it. 
And why might not, if needful, the 
Miniſtry of Hanover revive the Com- 
merce of Stade again? Is here not a 
very ſpacious, and commodious Haven, 

h 4 that 


; | and of Lawenburgh on the Elbe, 
above the City of Hamburgh, the 
t W Court of Hanover have it in their 
Power to ſtop all their Mavigation 
. WT upwards. 


Elbe; and had a very conſiderable 
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that will admit of larger Ships than 
Hamburgh will? May not this Port 
be rendered highly beneficial to the 
Commerce of Hanover, and thereby 
become no leſs intereſting to that of bi 
Great- Britain? Moreover, ls not the 
Elector of Hanover poſſeſſed of ano- 
ther Port, very little inferior to Han 
burgh? Is not the Port of Harburgh, 
on the River Lotze, near its Influx 
into the Elbe, almoſt oppoſite to Ham 
burghf Does it not enjoy great Pri- 
vileges, and near as convenient a Si- 
tuation for Trade as Hamburgh it- 
ſelf? It is populous; and has it not 2 
pretty good Trade already? And has 
not this Port been greatly improved 
{ince it came into the Hands of a 
Prince able to protect it from the In- 
ſults that Hambungb has been long 
liable to by its Neighbours ? Might 
not Stade and Harburgh be made 
Ports to outrival Hamburgh in a great 


Mea- 
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Meaſure ? Certainly they may. But 
hey are, at preſent, not only very 


ſeful to Hamburgh, with Regard to 
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but directly to Germany by the Elbe; 
and they may be rendered far more 
To than they are. The Iſlands be- 
teen this Part and Hamburgh are all 
Jof them very agreeable, being ſur- 
T rounded with Dykes, and being re- 
W covered out of the Elbe, and made 
W firm, they are inhabitable for Traffic, 
and bring in no inconſiderable Reve- 
nue to their Proprietors. 


We have ſeen that ſuch is the Situa- 
tion of his Majeſty's German Dominions, 
and ſo great are the Advantages ari- 
ling thereby to the Trade of Great- 
Britain, that it is Something ſtrange, 


methinks, People ſhould diſregard thoſe 


1 © CD 
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Britain and his Majeſty's German 
Dominions. I will not preſume at 


the Engliſh Trade carried on there, 


intereſting Connections between Great 


preſent 


N 


preſent to ſay, what the Ballance 
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of Trade in Favour of England, by 
Means of the whole of his Majeſty; 
Electoral Territories, may be, taking 
into Conſideration, the whole Britiſ M 
Trade dependent on Hamburgb, which 
is at the Mercy of the Elector of 
Hanover, who can remove it when: ; 
ever he pleaſes : I will not fay, how i 
much the Ballance of Trade may be if 
to the Advantage of England, by WW 
Virtue of the Elle, the We/er, and 
the Aller; but this, I hope, may be if 
allowed to be ſaid, that if the whole WW 
was computed from the Year 1715 
when the Poſſeſſion of Bremen and 
Verden was annexed to the Domini- 
ons of the Elector of Hanover, it 
would amount to fo many Millions 
Sterling, as would not a little ſurprize 
thoſe, who have been ſo miſtakenly 
prejudiced againſt Hanover. And why 
are not thoſe his Majeſty's Germai 

Domi 
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Dominions capable of becoming a 
maritime Power? Had Holland ori- 


ginally any ſuch Foundation for it as 


they have? As Holland was ſtolen out 


of the Sea; fo according to Sir Wil- 
am Temple, the Sea may one Day 
have its own again. But the King 
ö of England's German Dominions are 
not ſo precarioully ſituated in that Re- 
pct, nor liable to thoſe immenſe 
W Dyke-Expences. And why may not 
chere be an Hanover Eaft-India Com- 
| pany eſtabliſhed at Sade, or at Bre- 
nen, as well as an Emden one, or 


a Daniſh, or a Suediſb one? Though 


Bremen is an Imperial City, and as a 


maritime State, ſails under a Flag of 


their own; yet, as it belongs to the 
Elector of Hanover, why ſhould not 
its Navigation be protected under the 
Banner of the Hanoverian Flag, to 


diſtinguiſh that Electorate as a mari- 
time Power? If once the Miniſtry of 


Han- 
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at the Eſtabliſhment of a maritime 


Pruſſia become ſuch, it would prove 


cxxiv 
Hanover ſhould turn their Thought 
to render this State as commercial ani 
maritime as it may become, this Elec- 
torate would ſoon ſhow itſelf not in. 
conſiderable, even by Sea. And i 
God ſhall pleaſe to ſpare my Lite, Ii 
will endeavour to form a Plan for that 
Purpoſe. Though ſome Quantity of ou 
Engliſh Manufactures does not god 
rectly up the Weſer and the Elbe from 


and Holland; yet the Courſe of this 
Trade might be eaſily changed, when 
a mercantile Correſpondence, and 
Courſes of Exchange, ſhould be pro- 

perly ſettled by the Hanover Miniſtry: WW 
But I ſhall ſay no more un. thi 
Head, at preſent. | i 


His Pruſfſi jan Majeſty wiſely aims 
Power: And if both Hanover and 


of no little Service to- the Proteſtant 


Cauſe, nor any Way diſadvantageous 
to 


[ cxxv 1 
o the Commerce of Great-Britain, 


as might be ſhewn, if I had Time 
Wor it. What I would chiefly obſerve 


at preſent, is, that fince the Dutcb 


are not likely upon the Old Sy/fter to 
enter into our Meaſures with ſuch Vi- 
gor and Alacrity, by Sea and Land, 
as ſeem neceſſary for our mutual In- 


tereſts; Great-Britain muſt raiſe her- 
ſelf fuch other Allies as ſhe can de- 
pend upon to ſupply their Place: 
And who are more natural Allies to 
Great-Britain than the Elector of 
Hanover and the King of Pruſſia ? 
If the maritime Strength of thoſe Po- 
tentates were not leſs reſpectable than 
their military, we might be the more 
indifferent about the Dwxzch. But 
may not this Union of England, Har- 
over, and Pruſſia, induce the Dutch 
at length, to fall in with ſuch Mea- 
ſures as may reſtrain the Houſe of 
Bourbon and Auſtria, from doing 1r- 
recoveable Miſchief to the maritime 

Powers, 


may not ſuch a well-timed Union 
bring the Ruſſiant again into the Sy. 
ſtem of the Britiſb Court ? Upon ſuch i 
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Powers, and to the whole Proteſtant 
Intereſt? May not an happy and well 
adapted Alliance at preſent, between 
Great-Britain, Holland, Hanover and 


Pruſſia, influence the Swede and the f 


Dane to come into our Views? And 


a weighty Conjunction of Powen 


ſhall we not be able ſo to diſtreſs the | 
Commerce of Nuſſia, as to induce 


them to liſten to reaſonable Terms? 
The Courts of Pruſſia and Peters 


burgh, may not be irreconcileable 


when the Dutch ſhall heartily join 
their Britannic and Pruſſian Majeſty's 
and the Elector of Hanover, 


If the Electorate of Hanover was 
in the Hands of any other Prince; ſup- 


poſe even any Proteſtant Prince, might 
not ſuch Prince deprive England o 
all the Benefits of Commerce, which 

We 


; 
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we now receive by the Elbe, the We- 
:r, and the Aller; and by the Means 


Jof Hamburgh ? 


Should England be n of all 


the Benefits and Advantages which we 
receive in Point of Trade, through 
che Protection of the Elector of Hano- 
ver, we ſhould very ſenſibly feel the 
Want of them. If theſe Dominions are 
ſo very indifferent to us, let us ſup- 
poſe them in the Hands of a Popith 
Prince: Let us ſuppoſe them even in 
the Hands of France, can we flatter 


ourſelves that we ſhould be ſuffered 
to have any Communication with the 


Elbe and the Weſer ? Would not a 
French Factory be ſoon eftabliſhed at 


Hamburgbh inſtead of a Britiſ one? 


Would not Bremen and Verden ſoon be- 
come inſtrumental, not only to extend 
the Trade of Fance to all Parts con- 
tiguous, but wherever elſe they can 
carry it on? And would not all the 

Benefits 


#60 
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Benefits of this Commerce be thrown 


into the French Scale, and taken out of 


the Brizih £ What then would become 
of the River Embs, and of the Trade 
of his Pruſſian Majeſty's Dominions} 
As the Monarchs of Hanover and 
Pruſſia are now happily united; as 
their Territories are ſo contiguous 
and as they are the great Support of 
the Proteſtant Cauſe, may not their 
commercial Intereſts be made to coin- 
cide in a Manner not leſs ad vantageous 
to Great-Britain, than of each other! 
Would not the contrary of all this be the 
Caſe if Hanover was in French, or 
any other Popiſh Hands? 


As I would by no Means over- 
rate the Value of his Majeſty's Ger- 
man Dominions, with Reſpect to their 
commercial Connections with England; 
ſo neither is it juſt to undervalue them. 
Nor will thoſe, who are deſirous to 
come at the Truth, depreciate the 

3 Benefits 
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Benefits and Advantages that thoſe 
Dominions have received from Eng- 


'Tis in the Mouth of many, what 


mighty Things England has done for 
Hanover, what great Advantage his 
W Majeſty's German Dominions have 
received from this Kingdom, and what 
W an immenſe Expence the Nation has 
been at to fupport Hanover! and in 
f ſhort, how Germaniged we have been 
W fince the preſent Family has been ſets 
tled on the Throne of theſe Realms! 
I would be the laſt Perſon, who 
E ſhould under- value the good Offices of 
my Country to any other State: But in 
this, as well as in other Caſes, I 


would by no Means deviate from the 


Truth knowingly. I hope, there- 


fore, I may, without Offence to the 
Lover of Truth, pray Leave to ask, 
What extraordinary Things has Eng- 


and done for his Majeſty's German 


1 Domi- 
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Dominions, that have not virtually 


proved to the Benefit of Great-Bri- 
tain? | 


Such are our commercial Connec- 
tions with the Continent, that, if we 
will ſupport our Trade, we muſt ſup- 
port our Cuſtomers when they need 
our Protection, otherwiſe they and their 
Trade muſt fall into the Hands of thok 
who will protect them, or ſubdue them, 
and annex their Territories to thoſe of 
the Conqueror, We have in Part 
ſeen how our Trade is connected with 
the Continent; and in Conſequence 
thereof, with divers other Parts of the 
World, -by Virtue of his Majeſty's 
Electoral Dominions. And 1 have, in 
the former Part of this Work ſhewn, 
how much greater our trading Con- 
nections with the whole European 
Continent are, by Virtue of the Com- 
merce of the Dutch. This I hal 
not repeat, However indifferent ſome 


1 
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may think of our trading Connec- 
tions with the Dutch, yet they have 
been ſo beneficial, when conſidered in 


cheir! full Extent, as juſtly to entitle 
the Dutch to the Protection they have 


ever received from us upon that Ac- 


count only; without taking into Con- 
ſideration their Aſſiſtance in the Pre- 
ſervation of our Religion and Liber- 
ties. And if our trading Intereſts 
are likewiſe ſo advantageouſly connec- 
ted with his Majeſty's German Domi- 
nions, as has been obſerved ; what has 
England done for the Support of Han- 
over and Holland, which our Intereſt 
as a trading Nation, ſhould not in- 
duce us to? If the United Provinces, 
and his Majeſty's German Dominions, 
had fell into the Hands of the Popiſh 
Powers, would not the whole Britiſb 
Commerce derived from theſe Con- 


nections, have been ſwallowed up by 


that Intereſt alſo 2 Would not the Loſs 
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of Holland and Hanover, have proved 
an infinitely greater Loſs to England, Ml 
than that of any ſuppoſed Expenæ il 
ſhe has been at to preſerve their Inde. 
| pendency? If we could have ſup-ill 
ported thoſe Powers at leſs Expence n 
to ourſelves than we have done, that WW } 
has been the Fault of certain Admini- ll 
trations. But have not thoſe Power W 
contributed their Quota of Expence to iſ 
their own Support at the ſame Time! i 
And has not ſuch proportionable Con- 
tributions tended to the Support of N 
Great-Britain alſo? How then are thek | 

Powers more obliged to England, than 
England to them ? If the Advantages, 
which we have derived from our 
Trade with this Part of the Continent, 
had not returned us a very conſider 
able Proportion of the Money we have 
expended there, we ſhould not have 
been able to have ſupported the Bur- 
then, However large our Expence, 
as 
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as well as that of our Allies, has been 
W upon the Continent in Times of War, 
we do not find that it has greatly 
S enriched the Continent; and therefore 
there ſeems Reaſon to believe, that 
no inconſiderable Part of our Expence, 
has, by the Channels of Trade reverted 
i © to Great- Britain again, | 
We have ſeen how much our Trade 
with Germany and the North, depends 
upon Holland and his Majeſty's Ger- 
nan Dominions; and does not a great 
Part of our Plantation Trade depend 
hereon likewiſe? Does not the Pre- 
ſervation of the Trade of Great-Bri- 
lain over all Europe, greatly depend 
on thoſe capital Branches? Trade has 
many ſecret Springs and Operations, 
which, however diſtant they may ap- 
pear, have, all of them, a Connec- 
tion and Dependency on each other, 
and every Turn, which Commerce 
might take to our Diſadvantage in the 
i 3 ” orth, 
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North, would ſoon operate to ow 
Prejudice in the South. 


However greatly the Advantage! 
that Hanover has received by England, 
may have been magnified by ſome; 
and however it may become the WW" 
Tongues of the common Herd to ho- 
low out, The immenſe Sums of Englill 
Money ſaid to have been ſpent upon, und 
even carried away to Hanover; yet this 
Spirit of talking very illy becomes Per- 
ſons of another Stamp, who ought to 
know better. Whoever. is acquainted 
with his Majeſty's Civil Liſt, and the 
inevitable Expence to which he has been 
put, well knows how ſmall a Proportion 
of it comes to the Royal Hand, at his 
Majeſty's ſole Diſpoſal ; and that inſtead 
of Engliſb Money being ſent to Hanover, 
I am convinced the Fact is quite 
otherwiſe, and this is well known to 
ſome. If his Majeſty's Houſhold s 
ſupported in England, have we not 
the 
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the Benefit of his Royal Reſidence; 
ad that of his Council? And by his 
E Majeſty's general Abode here, can we 
ſuppoſe that the Intereſt of his Ger- 
nan Dominions has not been thereby 
neglected, to ſerve that of Grearz-. 


N f Britain ? The Royal Houſe of Han- 


over has no Competitor to their Elec- 
| toral Dominions. Can any ſenſible 
: Man expect, that a Prince would ab- 
ſolutely neglect, or wholly abandon 
certain patrimonial Territories, whoſe 
W Right is indiſputable, and never called 
in Queſtion, for the Sake of thoſe, 
though much greater, which others 
make Pretenſions to, and have often 
endeavoured to wreſt out of his Royal 
Hands? While the Right in theſe 
German Dominions is indiviſibly main- 
tained in his Majeſty's Family, and 
this Nation ſhall be bleſſed with a 
Prince upon the Throne of his auguſt 
and illuſtrious Houſe, have we not 


1 4 ſeen 
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ſeen what Advantages we may con- 
tinue to reap, as well in Relation to 
our Trade, as to the Preſervation of 
our Religion and Liberties? With 
Reſpect to the latter Points, enough 
has been unanſwerable urged by others, 


Nothing is more common, than for 
many to lament our Want of Allies 
and that we are left alone to fight 
our own Battles; and yet in the ſame 
Breath thoſe very Perſons ſhall affert 
that we ſhould have no Connections 
with the Continent, from whence alone 
we can expect any Allies, when we 
have Occaſion for them. When Peo- 
ple embrace nuſtaken Principles, what 
Inconſiſtencies do they not fall into? 
It Allies are neceſſary for us, why is 
not Hanover a proper Ally? Inſtead 
of lamenting that we have ſuch an 
Ally as the Elector of Hanover, would 
it not be happy for England, as well 
as Holland too, if the former could 

as 
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Wl: ſecurely depend on the Alliance 


ot the latter, as we can upon that of 


Hanover If the Duich were happy 


W cnou gh to have as ſecure a Barrier on 


the Side of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 


f a8 they have in the Elector of Han- 
over, and the King of Pruſſia, on the 
W other Side of their Provinces, would 


not the States of Holland have Reaſon 


W to rejoice? Inſtead of bemoaning our 
Hanover Ally, as a Burden, would it 
not be as happy for England as Hol- 


land, if the Dutch had another Han- 


over to protect their preſent defence- 
leis Barrier againſt the common Enemy? 
Would not this put it out of the 
Power of an ungrateful Court to 
threaten England with an Invaſion 
from the Netherlands, in Concert with 
Fance? Inftead of complaining for 
Want of Allies to fight in Earneſt 
with us and for us, why do not theſe 
Complainants point out how the Court 


of 
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of England, may effectually gain over I 
the Dutch and others to our Alliance? 
To obtain which, we can hardly ſup- 
pole that England has left any Thing 
undone, that has fallen within her 
Knowledge. Have we not experien- 
ced that even a Granville, a Cheſter field, f 
and a Stairs, have not been able to pre- 
vail with the United Provinces to come 
heartily and vigorouſly into our Mes- 
ſures againſt France? Inſtead of rail: 
ing at the Obſtinacy of the Dutch 
or the Ineffectuality of our Negotia· 
tions with them, would it not prove 
more intereſting to the Nation, to ſhew i 
how the Dutch and ſome other Power, 
might be brought into the Brit 
Syſtem, to reduce the Power of Franc 
within due Bounds ? Would not this 
anſwer a far better Purpoſe to ou 
Country than depreciating Hanover, 
which appears to be an Ally of great 
Importance to our Intereſts ? 


=> 


Every 


that of Gibraltar. 
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Every true Friend to his Country 


juſtly laments the Loſs of Minorca, 
and ſo doubtleſs he will ſtill more fo 


And why? Is it 
not becauſe our Italian, our Turkey, 


and our whole Levant Trades de- 
F pend on their Preſervation? And be- 
W cauſe they are importantly uſeful in 
W Time of War with France and Spain, 
: to enable us- the better to annoy the 
Enemy, and obſtruct their Naviga- 
tion? Is the Preſervation of Holland 
and Hanover of leſs Concernment to 


Great-Britain than thoſe Places, as 


well in Relation to our Commerce, as 


the Annoyance of the Enemy, in 
Time of War? If we are, by the 


Event of War, loſing of valuable Poſ- 


ſeſſions in one Part of the World, that 
have promoted- our Trade, ſhould not 
this put us the more on our Guard, 


not to loſe thoſe Allies on whom our 


Security and our Commerce in other 
Channels greatly depend ? Or, from 
whom 


LR] 
whom we can receive any Degree d 
Aſſiſtance in Time of Needꝰd 
When we ſeriouſly conſider the 
Syſtem of France, as before given in 
Epitome ; when we ruminate on the it! 
Succeſs they have had in accompliſh iſt! 
ing a very great Part of that deep- rt 
laid Syſtem, and what Meaſures they M 
are now taking to bring their whole 
Scheme of Power to that Iſſue they 
have fo long aimed at: When we Ml 
maturely weigh their Strength by i 
Land, and reflect on the Addition it 
muſt receive from the Union of the 
Houſe of Auſtria: when we behold 
their Attempts at Dunkirk, and what 
we may ſoon expect at Oftend, and 
elſewhere : when we confider their 
determined Reſolution to raiſe a mart 
time Strength, no Way inferior t0 
| that of Great-Britain, is not the Fu 
| neſs of Time come to rouze us effec- 
tually to prevent the impending Evil ? 
[| Have we not ſeen, that the Cour 
1 cils of France, ſince the Time of 
Richliet, 


n 
7; have been governed by the 
and Syſtem; which under all Mi- 
Wiſters has been tenaciouſly and invio- 
iN lably adhered to? We have ſeen what 
What Syſtem is, and too ſenſibly felt 
che Effects of it. To ſuch a Matu- 
f rity is their Scheme at preſent brought 
bor Execution, that their is Nothing to 
f obſtruct its Concluſion, but the Con- 
duct of the Dutcb. To awe them 
f into their Meaſures effect ually, may 
W not France, by Virtue. of their Alli- 
W ance with the Houſe of Auſtria, ſoon 
become Maſters of all the Barrier- 
Towns? That the Durch may not be 
a Moment longer cajolled, England 
has Need of the moſt conſummate 
Stateſmen, and the ableſt Negociators: 
Nor ſhould the chief People in Power 
be leſs conſpicuous for their unblemiſh- 
ed Integrity, than for their Know- 
ledge and Judgment in public Buſi- 
neſs; for it is Integrity and Honour 
only 


[ cxlii J 
only that will give Weight to the 
molt profound Councils, at ſuch er 
tical Conjunctures. The utmoſt Stretch} 
of human Policy will have little lu 
fluence with foreign States, when 
they have Reaſon to ſuſpect the Up 
rightneſs of our Intentions toward 
them, and that they are only calculs f 
ted to anſwer a preſent Turn to ſem 
ourſelves, and not thoſe Allies, whole > 
Power we have Occaſion for. 


f 
The preſent Union of the Houſa : 
of Auſtria and Bourbon, it is to Wil 
hoped, will rouſe and ſpirit up tl} : 
Dutch, if they have a due Regard t 
t 

{ 

l 

{ 


the Preſervation of their Religion and 
Liberties, and indeed of thoſe of al 
Chriſtendom. But if the Prote/fant 
Intereſt ſhould zealouſly unite, ſhould 
they not think of Something more 
than merely to check France and be 
Allies from over-running them at pre 
ſent ? If they go no greater Length 


than they have heretofore done, me 
othe! 
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ther End can this be expected to an- 
wer than to obtain a breathing- time 
of Peace for Ten or Twelve Years? 
For ſo great is the Power of France, 


Et preſent, by Sea as well as by Land, 
and fo firmly are they determined 
upon the Encreaſe of the former to a 


Pitch at leaſt equal to that of Great 


Britain: As Spain allo purſues the ſame 
scheme of Policy, in Regard to the 
Augmentation of their maritime Force; 
and as Spain and her natural Allies, 


are bent upon the general Extenſion 
of an active Commerce, inſtead of 
that paſſive one for which they have 
been ſo long reproached: Since theſe 
things look with a formidable Aſpect 
towards the Proteſtant Cauſe, it is to 
be defired that ſuch a Union of Inte- 
reſts will be made by the latter, as 
may not only give a ſhort-lived Check 


to the Power of the Houſes of Bour- 


bon and Auſtria, but reduce them fo 
low, 
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low, as to difible them for ever aſd 
if poſſible; from having any Chanbet 
extirpate the Proteſtant Intereſt foi 
the Face of the Earth. And ſineg 
great Proteſtant Prince is raiſed wil 
no lefs famed for Wifdom than Her 
iſm; and who is now happily unite 
in Cound with the wiſeſt and bei 
of Proteftant Princes, it is to be hopal|i 
that they will bring all the Proteſtant 
Potentates into fuch a League, as may 
prove productive of a Proteflant En. 
peror. Why not? Does not Proteft 
antiſm abound in Germany ? Cannot 
theſe Potentates draw thoſe Subjet 
into their Aſylum, and put Arms into i 
their Hands ? Will not this alfo oreatly 
diſtreſs the Trade of the Catholic 
Powers in the Empire, and throw 
them into Confuſion ? Have they not 
converted a Proteſtant Prince to Po- 
pery? Why ſhould not Endeavoun 


be uſed to proſelyte ſome Popiſh one 
to 
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o embrace the oppoſite Cauſe ? Unleſs 
Something more is done than whatever 
as been ſince the Revolution by Great 
Britain, and her natural Allies in the pre- 
ent War, what Reaſon have we to expect 
peace of any Duration? The Popiſh 
ntereſt is great, and magnifies daily, 
beyond that of Proteſtantiſm. Is not 
Where greater Reaſon, therefore, to 
op its Progreſs, before it becomes 
ite invincible ? How this may be 
ccompliſhed muſt be left to the Wiſ- 
Pom of their Britannic and Pruſſian 
Majeſtys: and one great End of my 
abours having been devoted to a 

onſideration of this Kind; I hope 
Phat 1 ſhall have bumbly to ſub- 
nit will meet with a candid and 
enerous Reception. In Order to pre- 
are the Way hereto, is the Motive 
o my drawing up this Treatiſe. For, 
Can any thing have greater Weight 
With the Durcb, or any other Allies 
k that 
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that may be neceſſary to defeat th 
Deſigns of France and her Confeds 
racies, than to convince them, that 
we are able and reſolute to raiſe the 
Supplies within the Year, requiſite w 
carry on the War with Wiſdom and 
Vigor; and that we are not unde 
the Neceſſity of running the Nation 
a Shilling more in Debt for that Pu 
poſe ? When, by our public Oco-lf 
nomy, we fhall convince our defini 
Friends as well as our Enemies, that 
we ſhall be capable of making Zhi 
Million per Annum, go as far, as her- 
tofore, perhaps, we made Four or Hu 
Millions; will not our natural Allig 
eſpecially the parfimonious Durch, bet 
once charmed and influenced by the 
Wiſdom of our Councils, while o] 
Enemies may ſtand aghaſt, and think 
it fruitleſs to oppoſe us? When th 
Domeſtic Syſtem ſhall prevail with the 
Court of London; when her Foreign 
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Syſtem allo ſhall coincide therewith, 
what may we not hope for? Whereis 
the Senator, who can with any Sort of 
Weight, or Dignity, fly in the Face 
of ſuch Meaſures? Although, the ge- 
Y neral Voice of the People may not 
© always eccho to the Voice of ſound 
Reaſon and Policy ; yet the People 


can never be deceived, when they feel 
and experience, that zhree Million of 
Money is, by good Management, made 
W to go as far as four or five Millions 
WJ uſed to do. They cannot be im- 
poſed on in a Fact that ſhall prove 
o palpable and notorious. And who 


without Doors will not give Weight 
and Sanction to the wiſe and upright 


© Meaſures of ſuch an Adminiſtration 
J within, be the Perſons in Authority 


whomſoever they may? 
The People know as well the wiſeſt 


Stateſmen, that the Events of War 


both by Land and Sea are precarious; 
bs and 


[ exlvi ] 
that may be neceſſary to defeat the 
Deſigns of France and her Confede if 
racies, than to convince them, thai 
we are able and reſolute to raife th 
Supplies within the Year, requiſite v 
carry on the War with Wiſdom ani 
Vigor; and that we are not unde 
the Neceſſity of running the Natia 
a Shilling more in Debt for that Pu- 
poſe ? When, by our public Occ 
nomy, we ſhall convince our defiret 
Friends as well as our Enemies, that 
we ſhall be capable of making Thi 
Million per Annum, go as far, as her- 
tofore, perhaps, we made Four or Fi 
Millions; will not our natural Alles, 
eſpecially the parfimonious Durch, be 
once charmed and inffuenced by thei 
Wiſdom of our Councils, while ou 
Enemies may ſtand aghaſt, and think 
it fruitleſs to oppoſe us? When th 
Domeſtic Syſtem ſhall prevail with the 
Court of London; when her Foreigi 
Sen 
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Sue alſo ſhall coincide therewith, 
WH what may we not hope for? Where is 
che Senator, who can with any Sort of 
weight, or Dignity, fly in the Face 
of ſuch Meaſures? Although, the ge- 
WT ncral Voice of the People may not 
L always eccho to the Voice of ſound 
W Reaſon and Policy; yet the People 
can never be deceived, when they feel 
and experience, that rh e e Million of 
Money is, by good Management, made 
co go as far as four or five Millions 
W uſed to do. They cannot be im- 
poſed on in a Fa# that ſhall prove 
o palpable and notorious. And who 
E without Doors will not give Weight 
and Sanction to the wiſe and upright 
& Meaſures of ſuch an Adminiſtration 
within, be the Perſons in ; 
vvhomſoever they may? 


The People know as well the wiſeſt 
Stateſmen, that the Events of War 


both by Land and Sea are precarious 
-Þ 3 and 
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and they will ever make candid Al, 
lowances, when they are convinced 
from Fa#s, that wiſe, frugal and Hen 
_ upright Meaſures have been invariably 
puriued: Nor will they ſcruple t Miz: 
raiſe the SurpliEs within the Yer, 
when they diſcern the Reaſon of the 
Meaſure, and the Rectitude of their 
Application It an Adminiſtration 
ſhall not always prove fo fortunate i 
and ſucceſsful in dealing with the 
Enemy as could be wiſhed; yet a wik 
Miniſtry, faithful to the Intereſt and 
Honour of the King and his King- 
doms, will ſtill be chearfully ſupport 
ed; till Things ſhall be brought to 
proſperous and honourable Iſſue. A 
wiſe, a united, and a faithful Miniſtry, 
well informed in the State of our 
domeſtic as well as foreign Concerns; 
a Miniſtry conſiſting of Perſons wel 
accompliſhed for their reſpective De- 
partments, and who act in Harmon) 
for the public Intereſt and Glory, will 

never 


[ cxlix ] 
Jever be grudged the Emolument and 
Honour to which their Merit ſhall 


any of the expenſive Arts of Influence. 
Jon the contrary, who can, with a 
good Grace, oppoſe, or traduce ſuch 
Ja Miniſtry ? Whoever does, will they 
not be ſure to meet with the Con- 
W tempt and Indignation they juſtly de- 
W {crve? We may venture to foretell, 
© without the prophetic Spirit, that Op- 
politions within Doors, founded on 
ſuch Principles, will not only prove 
unavailing, but bring ſuch a Diſcre- 
dit and Ignominy upon their Abettors, 
as will deſtroy all their Weight and 


and both Abroad as well as at Home: 
ouch pretended Patriots will render 
themſelves incapable of ever ſerving the 
Crown hereafter, becauſe they can 
never be truſted, eicher by the Sove- 
reign or the People: So that there 


will 


entitle them. Nor will ſuch an Ad- 
W miniſtration have Occaſion to practice 


Influence within and without Doors, 


pO - 


4 


will be no leſs Danger in oppolingrih 
than in eſpouſing wrong Meaſures, |! 


Should any Adminiſtration, ther 
fore, be diſmayed from attemptitg 
right Meaſures, when their Opponent i 
muſt fall a Sacrifice to the public Re Ml 
ſentment ? Let but Men in Power E 
reſolute to do their Duty by their King 
and Country, and they may deſpik 
all Oppoſition. And certainly it uf 
eaſier to do Right than Wrong, i 
Perſons in Authority will take proper 
Meaſures to be duely and faithfully 
informed in what they cannot come 
at without, by thoſe whofe Intercl 
it 1s not to deceive them. 
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GREAT BRITAIN'S 
NEW SYSTEM. 
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ENT 


Of raiſing the SUP PLIES , by encreaſing the 
PuBLic DEBTS, conſidered. 


L the People are thoroughly 
e convinced of the injurious and 

fatal Conſequences that muſt, at 
SC length, incvitably attend the En- 
GY go, y n 
creaſe of the Public Debts of this 
Kingdom, and of the Encreaſe of new and 
additional Taxes in conſequence thereof; it 
is quite fruitleſs to attempt to ſuggeſt other 
Methods of raiſing the Money requiſite to 
proſecute the preſent War, than ſuch as have 
8 been practiſed on the like Occa- 
ons. 

Let it be ſuppoſed that, according to the 
uſual Methods of Borrowing and Funding, the 
Public Debts, during the preſent War, ſhould 
encreaſe to no greater degree than they did 

in 


[2] 
in the laſt War; which was about 30 Mil- 
lions : And let it be ſuppoſed, according to 
paſt Experience, that, in ten or twelve Years 
after a Peace, we ſhould be plunged into a 
freſh War; which might encreaſe the Debts 
of the Nation 30 Millions more; and that 
afterwards we ſhould have another Breath- 
ing-time of ten or twelve Years ; and that, 
according to cuftom a third War ſhould en- 
ſue, no leſs expenſive than each of the former 
two; theſe three Wars will ſwell the national 
Debts to the amount of 170 Millions, and 


that in little more than fifty Years. For if 


we are to take paſt Experience for our Guide, 
we have no reaſon to believe that any more 
of the Debts will be paid, during the Inter- 
vals of Peace, than have hitherto been: Nay, 
the whole of the Sinking Fund, by ſuch an 
encreaſed Debt, becoming abſolutely antici- 
pated, together with numbers of additional 
oppreſſive Taxes, we have leſs reaſon to ex- 
pect any of the old Debts to be diſcharged, 
as we go on contracting of nex. 

If then the Nation becomes loaded with 
ſuch an encreaſed Debt, and the Rate of In- 
tereſt paid to the public Creditors ſhould 
continue to be 3 per Cent, the Annuity re- 
quiſite for Intereſt-money will be 5, 100,000, 
To diſcharge which, our encreaſed Taxes 
upon Trade will not be leſs than 1,700,000. 
fer annum, ſuppoſing that the Sinking Fund 
ſhould be capable of contributing a Million to 
the beforementioned Annuity of 5, 100, ooo. 


The 


30 


The Proprietors of the Funds having, at 


preſent, no other way of gaining a Subſiſtence 
by the Improvement of their Money, but 
by lending it to the Government, they mult 
take what Intereſt they are pleaſed to give 
them; and the great monied Corporations, as 
long as their Credit ſubſiſts, are enabled to 
carry the Diminution of Intereſt, and the Va- 
lue of Money, to what degree they pleaſe, ſince 
they are at no Charge but a little Paper to ef- 
fect it; and by theſe means they may facilitate 
the encreaſing our Debts, inſtead of promoting 
our Wealth and Riches; and J believe every 
conſidering Man dreads the Conſequence of it. 

Let it be ſuppoſed then, that when the 
public Debt came to the enormous Height of 
170 Millions, that ſome People ſhould take 
it into their Heads' to reduce the Intereſt to 
2 per Cent, the Annuity to be then paid to 
the public Creditors would only be 3,400,000, 
they being, by ſuch Act of Reduction, for 
ever {tripped only of 1,700,000 per Annum. 
This would, for certain, diſcover a ſuperla- 
tive Regard and Tenderneſs towards that 
part of the public Creditors who are Widows 
and Orphans, and helpleſs and ſuperan- 
nuated : but this would be palliated, as it al- 
ways has been, from the ſpecious Pretence 
of throwing this into the Sinking Fund, and 
applying ſuch Saving to the leſſening of 
the principal Debt : but this Pretence will 


never more be ſwallowed, unleſs the public- 


Creditors are infatuated, and the Nation will 
| B 2 ſuffer 
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41 
ſuffer the public Debts to be encreaſed with- 
out end. For, to keep to our Touchſtone 
of paſt Experience, what end can we ex- 
pect that this farther Reduction of Intereſt 
would anſwer, but to facilitate the farther 
Augmentation of the Debt to ſuch an addi- 
tional principal Sum, as 1,700,000 per An- 
num, at 2 per Cent, ſhould pay Intereſt for; 
which would be no leſs than 85 Millions of 
Money more? And thus the Reduction to 
2 per Cent would prove inſtrumental to en- 
creaſe the Burthen of our national Debts to 
the round Sum of 255 MiLLions ; which, 


at 2 per Cent, would ſaddle the Nation with 


a perpetual Annuity of 5,100,000 for the 
Payment of Intereſt-money only, without 
any hopes of ever ſeeing the Principal diſ- 
charged. And ſuch is the Language of Par- 
liament, that Taxes appropriated to the Pay- 


ment of Intereſt, are never to be taken off till 


the Principal is paid; and thus our Commerce 
and Navigation may be clogged for ever with 
Taxes to the Amount of Five Millions One 
Hundred Thouſand Pounds per Annum: 
And to this happy State and Condition may 
the Nation be brought at laſt, upon the old 
Syſtem of running in Debt, without any Hopes 
of our Redemption, unleſs other Meaſures 
are taken, Nor is this at ſo great a diſtance 
of Time ; for all this may come to paſs with- 


in fifty Years after the Time before-men- 
tioned, 


And 
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And here I will beg leave to pauſe a Mo- 
ment, and make two Obſcrvations that may 
deſerve no leſs Attention than what has been 
faid; and indeed they will ſhew how ill 
our Affairs have heretofore been managed. 
The Firſt is, That although the Public 
ſhould have had a Right to the Sinking 
Fund, (which is a very doubtful Point) 
and the Parliament ſhould, from ſuch Mo- 
tive, think they had a Right to apply the 
fame to the current Service; yet it muſt be 
obſerved, that the Sinking Fund, meant and 
intended by Parliament, was that Sinking 
Fund which was thought originally, by moſt, 
to have been inviolably applied to the Payment 
of part of the public Debts, contracted be- 
fore the Year 1716: And if the Public have 
a Right to a certain Proportion of the Sink- 
ing Fund that was intended to be applied to 
the Payment of Debts before 1716 ; another 
Proportion of the Sinking Fund is to be ap- 
plied to the Payment of Debts incurred 
fince 1716 : And ſhould not this be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed by the Parliament? For here 
ſeems to have been an opening to have fav'd 
a conſiderable part of the Sinking Fund from 
being applied to the current Service; be- 
cauſe if one part only is to be applied to the 
current Service, which was deſign'd to have 
been applied to the Payment of the Debts 
incurred before 1716, the Debts incurred 
ſince that time have a Right to be paid by 
the Sinking Fund, that has taken place ſince 

B 3 ſuch 
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ſuch ſubſequent Debts have been contracted. 
And if ſo, the Sinking Fund muſt, for this 
purpoſe, be properly 1 into two 
parts: And if the Public have a Right to 
that part of the Sinking Fund, which was 
to pay the Debts before 17 16, the Public 


have no Right, by virtue of the ſame Act, to 


that part of the Sinking Fund which belongs 
to the Payment of Debts contracted fince 
1716: No; the ſubſequent public Creditors 
have a Right to the ſubſequent Sinking 
Fund: So that although the Creditors be- 
fore 1716 ſhould be obliged to be perpetual 
Annuitants, the ſubſequent Creditors have a 
Right to demand the Money out of the 
ſubſequent Sinking Fund ; and the Debts of 
the one may be ſaid to be irredeemable, and 


thoſe of the other redeemable, there being 


a Fund eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, and 
which will ſoon be conſiderably encreaſed by 
the Reduction of Intereſt that will take 

lace. And it is to be hoped, that when that 
Reduction does takes place, the New Cred:- 
tors will claim the other part of the Sinking 
Fund, and not ſuffer the ſame ever to be ap- 
plied to the current Service, as the other 
part of it has been, that belonged to the Old 
Creditors, Nor will thoſe that ſhall become 
future Creditors, have any Title to the new 
Creditors Sinking Fund, 

Does not this ſhew the Neceſſity, that 
when any Creditors lend their Money to the 
Government, upon the Security of certain 

ſpecifio 


SC... 
ſpecific Funds, they ſhould take care that it 
fould be explicitly inſerted in the A& of 
Parliament, that the whole Produce of ſuch 
Funds, to the Amount of their Intereſt, is 
their Property; and that if they conſent 
hereafter to the Reduction of their Intereſt, 
the Surplus ſhall be at their Option, either 
to take the ſame in _ of their Principal, 
or not. And in fach Caſe, it would be in 
the Power of the public Creditors to deter- 
mine whether ſuch Saving ſhould be inſtru- 
mental to- pay Intereſt-money for futnre 
Debts, or not; and this might; and would 
prove ſomething of a check againſt the En- 
creaſe of the public Debts; and might be at- 
tended with other good Conſequences to the 
monied Intereſt, whoſe Power and Influence 
in the State will grow leſs and leſs, as the 
public Debts ſhall increaſe, and their Intereſt 
be more and more reduced. | 

Another Obſervation I would here make 
is, with reſpect to the Practice of Parlia- 
ment, in relation to their making good the 
Deficiencies of all Funds that may fall ſhort 
of the Sums for which they were primarily 
given, When peculiar Funds are appropri- 
ated to pay Intereſt for the public Loans ; 
and thoſe peculiar Funds, ſo appropriated, are 
tound deficient to anſwer the purpoſe for 
which they were given; it is conſiſtent with 
the Equity of Parliament to make good ſuch 
Deficiency, If this was not the Practice of 
Parliament, the Intereſt-money of the public 
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Creditors would be uncertain and precarious, 
and no one would lend their Money to the 
Government upon an uncertainty of Intereſt, 
however contented they might be in regard 
to the time when they ſhould receive their 
Principal. 915 
But what I would chiefly notice is, that 
thoſe Deficiencies are made good without 
due Enquiry into the Cauſe thereof; which, 
methinks, ſhould be previouſly neceſſary. 
For, if thoſe Funds are conſtantly greatly 
deficient, in anſwering the Sums for which 
they were given, this will not only bring a 
Diſcredit upon thoſe who propoſed and abet- 
ted them, but ſhould occaſion an Enquiry 
into the Cauſe why ſuch Funds ſhould be 
deficient at one time, which were wont 
perhaps to be otherwiſe. If ſuch Funds de- 
pend upon the proſperous State of our Trade, 
their Deficiency proves its Declenfion ; and 
before that is ſupplied, it would become the 
Wiſdom of Parliament to ſcrutinize how it 
comes to paſs that our Trade ſhould decline 
in ſuch certain Branches; and before ſuch 
Money-deficiency was made good, the Defi- 
ciencies in our Trade ſhould be provided 
againſt ; otherwiſe the like or greater Defi- 
ciencies in thoſe Funds may happen the ſuc- 
ceeding Year, 

And although, for the Support of the 
public Credit, the Annuity payable to the 
public Creditors ſhould be made good ; yet 
it does not follow that any other Deficiency 


of 
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of the Sinking Fund need, except thoſe that 
are alſo anticipated to pay Intereſt-money : 
But why thoſe Deficiencies belonging to the 
unappropriated part of the Sinking Fund, 
ſhould be made good, is not ſo clear; ſince 
making them good, and keeping up the 
Sinking Fund, does not ſeem to have an- 
ſwered any other end hitherto than what has 
been obſerved. 

But before thoſe Sinking Fund Deficien- 
cies are made good in the groſs, might it not 
be uſeful alſo for the Parliament, previouſly, 
to conſider their Power ? If the Sinking Fund 
has been abuſed; if in their Judgment that 
Fund has been miſapplied, and otherwiſe ap- 
propriated, than was originally intended; 
does it not become the Wiſdom of the Na- 
tion, before ſuch Deficiencies are made 
good, to conſider whether they have it not 
in their Power to make good thoſe Deficien- 
cies or not? If they are not bound by for- 
mer Acts, to make good ſuch Deficiencies, 
but upon condition that ſuch part of the 
Sinking Fund belongs to the public Credi- 
tors, ſince 1716, and not to the Public; 
have they not ſtill a juſtifiable Right not to 
ſupply the unappropriated Deficiencies of that 
Fund, unleſs they are to be facredly applied 
as primarily intended by Parliament? And 
might not a juſt Occaſion be from hence ta- 
ken to think, at a proper time, of the Re- 
demption of that Fund, which was once 

looked 
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looked upon as the ſacred Treaſure that wa 
to redeem the Nation from all its Debts? 
Or, if that Fund 1s never to be redeemed, 
ſhould not the Parliament ferioufly think of 
putting a Stop to its future Encreaſe; and 
eſtabliſh ſome other Fund that ſhall not only 
be chriſtened, but prove a Debt-paying Fund, 
or a Tax-redeeming Fund? For if all the 
Savings of the Nation are to. be ſwallowed 
up by the Sinking Fund, and this ſhall be 
made no other uſe of than it hitherto ha 
been; we ſhall never be capable of leſſening 
the more burthenſome of our Taxes, if we 
ſhould never leſſen the principal Money Debt. 

However wiſe and juſt the Reaſons were 
for the firſt Inſtitution of this Fund; yet cer- 
tain it is, that it has been abuſed in many 
Reſpects, and may prove the Deſtruction, 
inſtead of the Salvation of the Kingdom, as 
ſhall be more fully conſidered hereafter. In 
the interim I ſhall only obſerve ; that when 
this Fund was applied to the current Service, 
inſtead of the Payment of the public Debts, 
there was one eſſential Diſadvantage the Na- 
tion ſuſtained, that was not attended to, even 
by thoſe who oppoſed the Miſapplication of 
this Fund: Which was, that by the Ap- 
plication of that Fund to the current Service, 
inſtead of the Payment of the public Debts, 
the Nation loſt thereby the Benefit and Ad- 
vantage ariſing from Compound-Intereſt, 
when the public Occafions might have been 


ſupplied by the means of Simple-Intereſt only. 
Some 
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Some People take it for granted, that it is 
better for the Nation that the public Credi- 
tors remain perpetual Annuitants, than ever 
to be paid their Principal. By the Reduction 
of their Intereſt, indeed, their Principal be- 
comes of leſs and leſs Value, and therefore 
they may be ſaid to have the leſs to loſe. 
The reducing of Intereſt from 6 to 3 per 
Cent. is, in effect, reducing one half of the 
national Debt with a Spunge ; and he that 
poſſeſſed 100 J. Stock formerly, was as rich 
as he that now poſſeſſes 200/. Stock: And 
if the Intereſt ſhould be reduced to 2 per 
Cent. 300 J. Stock then will be of no greater 
Value than 100 J. Stock was at 6 per Cent. 
In this manner has the Public Credit of Old 
England been tampered with ; and yet, in- 
ſtead of mending our Affairs, we ſeem to 
think only of encreaſing the Evil, by run- 
ning further and further into Debt. 

But if the public Creditors are never to 
expect their Principal Money again, it is to 
be hoped, that their Annuity will be effectu- 
ally and ſacredly ſecured to them. Let us 
conſider then, upon what Foundation this 
Security depends: And this Security can de- 
pend upon nothing but that of our Trade 
and Navigation. For, in proportion as thoſe 
ſhall decline, the Security for the Intereſt- 
money of the public Creditors muſt be 


weakened; the Parliament being incapable 


of making good the Deficiencies of the a 
propriated Funds, if our Trade itſelf becomes 
deficient, 
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deficient, and is incapable of ſupplying the 
Treaſure that muſt ſupply thoſe Deficien. 
cies. us 

That this muſt be the Caſe ſeems obvious, Ml © 
if we continue to encreaſe our public Debs; MW ” 
for, as theſe encreaſe, the public Taxes on V 
our Trade muſt likewiſe, in ſome degree of fu 
proportion: And no one will ſcarce under. th 
take to prove, that the more and more our Er 
Trade is loaded and incumbered with Taxes, he 
the more it will proſper. If then, the dire U 
contrary muſt, and will be the inevitable Con- 


ſequence of encreaſing our Taxes of any kind i 
(for let them be laid wherever they may, Ml © 
| they will, at length, all terminate on our il © 
Trade) by loading our Trade therewith, * 
more and more; do we not give our great il ©: 


Rivals and Enemies ſtill further and further Ml * 
Opportunity of ſupplanting us in every 
Branch of foreign Commerce we enjoy ? 


And will not, at length, that Source of b. 
Wealth be dried up, from whence the IM -* 


Public Creditors derive their very Annuity ? * 
| In conſequence thereof, will not the Payment * 
of their Intereſt become precarious, as well £ 
x as that of their Principal ? hk 
| Should it be ſaid, that if Wars occaſion 
| the encreaſe of our Taxes, they will alſo 4 
| encreaſe thoſe of France, and other Nations, = 

in ſomething of the like degree ; and there- * 

fore we ſhall ſtill continue upon an Equality g | 

with them in point of Trade. This is fala- 5 


cious. They have already got the ſtart of 
us 
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us in the Prices of their Merchandiſe, and 
can and do conſiderably underſel us, more 
or leſs, at all the foreign Markets in the 
World: And no one will believe, that the 
further Encreaſe of Taxes on our Trade 1s 
the way to overtake them. If the continued 
Encreaſe of our Taxes, ſtill more and more, 
heighten the Price of our Produce and Ma- 
nufactures, and foreign Purchaſers do not 
encreaſe in their Wealth, as we ſhall do in 
ſuch our Prices, they cahnot afford to buy 
cur Commodities ; but they will daily en- 
creaſe in the Purchaſe of thoſe of our Ri- 
vals; becauſe they may be capable of buy- 
ing others, though not ours. Such is the 
Syſtem of France in particular, with regard 
to their Commerce and Navigation, that they 
will always be, as they have long been, able 
to underſel us in our capital Species of Fa- 
bricks: And what greatly contributes to this 
b, a diſadvantageous Inequality that we are 
never likely to prevent: Which is, the Su- 
periority in their Number of People; for 
while they have three People to our one, 
their Price of Labour, from that cauſe only, 
will be at leaſt one-third lower than ours: 
And, if to this Conſideration, we add their 
other natural and political Advantages, they 
cannot avoid gaining the Dominion in Trade; 
and this will give them the like in the Purſe and 
the Sword, unleſs we are reſolute rather to 
ſeduce, than enhance our Debts and Taxes. 


Nor 
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Nor can the Expence of the Nation, by 
the uſual way of raiſing the Supplies, in 
times of War, be judged of from the addi. 
tional Intereſt-money only paid to new 
Creditors; for the Denomination of the Rate 
of Intereſt, ſaid to be given for the public 
Loans, is not the whole Expence we are at 
on thoſe Occaſions : This muſt be judged of, 
according to what the Public does really pay 
for ſuch Loans. The Intereſt may be called 
3 per Cent. yet, by a kind of Management 
very practicable, and not unuſual in Con- 
tracts with monied Societies, the Public may 
at leaſt pay at the Rate of 5 per Cent. or 
more. 

There is another ſort of Management 
ſometimes practiſed with monied Societies, by 
giving them ſome Bargain, which may be 
more valuable to them, and more detrimental 
to the Public, than really and openly, to give 
five, fix, or even ten per Cent. only in Ab- 


pearance. 


Every one knows how our Contracts for 
naval and military Stores, in times of War, 
are managed; and that our Navy and Vic- 
tualling-Bills carry an Intereſt at 5 per Cent: 
and although the Intereſt does not commence 
for the firſt ſix Months, yet This is, and has 
conſtantly been allowed in the Prices, which 
is the ſame as if it did commence. 

If the accumulated Expence of all pri- 


vate Jobs, by running in Debt in times of 


War, could be accurately computed, it 
would 
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would amount to a great Sum: And if to 
this we were to add the Loſſes of the Bulk 
of the Public Creditors by the nefarious Arts 
of Stockjobbers, and the Loſſes ſuſtained by 
our Trade in general at ſuch times, it would 
magnify the Account, perhaps, beyond the 
Pitch of Credibility. By theſe means the Grie- 
vances of the Nation are multiplied, and the 

Increaſe of the Public Debts accelerated. 
Apprehenſions of the Danger that may 
attend the Encreaſe of the Debts of the Na- 
tion, from the Encreaſe of our Taxes, ſeem 
to make little Impreſſion upon ſome People. 
« There was a time (ſay they) when we 
e owed no Debt, and yet this Country was 
“ never richer, nor had it more Trade than 
at preſent.” To which it has been replied, 
That ſuch who think in this Strain, ſhould 
recolle& the State of this Nation 60 or 70 
Years before King Wilkam's Wars, with re- 
ſpect to our Trade, Shipping, Wealth, and 
Manufactures; and let them compare it 
with our Situation when that War broke 
out, and then let them give a Reaſon why 
we have not encreaſed in the ſame propor- 
tion ſince that Period. Trade was then in 
its Infancy; our Colonies were ſcarce eſta- 
bliſhed ; thoſe Times had all the Expence of 
them, and we all the Profit; Ireland was 
then but little better than our Settlements in 
America are now; we had no Union with 
Sotland, and Portugal afforded but little 
Money : Each of theſe has opened a new 
Source 


| gee for the laſt ſixty Years, muſt 


Senſe. All that was then meant by the Af- 
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Source of Wealth to us; and, with ſuch 
Advantages, ought we not to have throve in 
the ſame proportion we did in the former 
Period ? Had it not been for the public 
Debt, there can be no doubt but our Im- 


ave ſurpaſſed thoſe of the fixty Years pre- 
ceding. 
While we go on encreaſing our Debts, in- 
ſtead of diſcharging them, it is true that 
temporary Artifices may be practiſed to keep 
up and advance the Price of Stocks ; which 
will be more a proof of our public Folly, 
than of the Stability of the public Credit 
for, if the People did not depend more on 
the firſt than the laſt, a redeemable Annuity 
could never riſe above Par. | 
Some People tell us too, that paying off 
our Debts 1s annihilating ſo much Property, 
On the contrary, it is purchaſing at Par, for 
the national Benefit, what is ſuppoſed to be 
worth much more; and the Subject is not 
annihilated, but only transferred to the Public 
from a private man, who might have em- 
ployed it to the public Detriment. 
When the Art of Funding was firſt intro- 
duced, the common Talk of Mankind was, 
that the People of England muſt be undone. 
Some tell us, that the Event has proved the 
Vanity of that Apprehenſion. The Predic- 
tion has been verified, perhaps, in the ſtrict 
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ſertion, we may ſuppoſe was, that the then 
Land- 
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Land-Poſſeſſors, and their Poſterity, muſt be 
undone, and their Inheritance given away 
from them, and become the Property of the 
Chiefs of the Money-mongers. It could ne- 
ver be their Meaning, that the Land would 
run away, or ceaſe to be occupied by ſome 
body. Since our Debts have taken Place, 
not near one Tenth of the Land of England is 
poſſeſſed by the Poſterity or Heirs of thoſe who 
poſſeſſed it at the Revolution: And if the Ex- 
termination (as it may be juſtly enough term- 
ed) is not univerſal, it is only, becauſe there 
were a few over-grown Eſtates, ſuch as the 
Devonſhire, Bedford, Curzon, &c. which have 
been Proof againſt the Waſte of Luxury and 

Taxes. | — — 
Suppoſe the Turks were to over-run Eng- 
land, it might certainly be affirmed with Pro- 
priety, that, if we did not drive them out, 
Ergland muſt be undone; and yet, if they 
ſhould prevail, the Land would ſtill remain, 
would ſtill be occupied and cultivated, and 
poſſibly the Trade of England would receive 
lome Advantages from the Favour of other 
Mohometan Nations, who are Cuſtomers for 
our woollen and other Manufactures: And 
it is more than probable, that a greater Pro- 
portion of the Property of the Country would 
remain in the Poſſeſſion of the original Inha- 
bitants Sixty Years after ſuch a Conqueſt, 
than is now to be found amongſt the Poſte- 
ty of thoſe to whom it belonged at the Re- 
rolution. As the Public Debts {till ſubſiſt, 
2. „ 
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and muſt daily encreaſe, unleſs we reſolye to 
raiſe the Supplies without running farther in 
Debt, the preſent Poſſeſſors of Lands muſt 
not expect a more durable Eſtabliſhment 
for they aſſuredly muſt and will part with 
their Eſtates to public Money-dealers, Uſurer 
and Stockjobbers, who will grow immenſely 


rich at their Expence, and that of the other 


Claſſes of the Nation. 

However little apprehenſive the Public Cre- 
ditors maybe of the Danger ariſing from their 
encouraging the Augmentation of the Natio- 
nal Debts; yet it may be nevertheleſs certain. 
For, when the Nation becomes abſolutely 
overwhelmed with the enormous Burthen, 
and Stockholders, are poſſeſſed of ſo large a 
Share of the Wealth of the Kingdom, that 
we can no longer ſuſtain the Weight of the 
Taxes neceſſary to pay Intereſt for ſuch Debts, 
much leſs ever to think of paying the Principal- 
Money ; they may, and perhaps will be in- 
duced to get rid of the Debts all at once. 

We have ſomething ſimilar to this in our 
Hiſtory, which ought to alarm us. In a like 
Extremity, when the Clergy had engroſſed 
too large a Share of the Land Property 
of the Country, HENRY VIII. wi 
obliged for the Relief of the People, to ſeize 
on their Temporalities ; and had the Appro- 
bation of all true Friends to his Count!y- 
Nor was the Grievance ſo intolerable at that 
Time as itis likely to be hereafter by encreaſ- 
ing our Money-Debts; becauſe the Clergy con- 
tented themſelves with Poſſeſſions in Land, 

without 
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without pretending to a Share in the Natio- 
nal Induſtry. 

As to the Violation of Laws and the pub- 
lic Faith, it will be in vain to urge theſe in Caſes 
of Deſperation. The firit of ail Principles is 
Self-preſervation ; nor could the Ties of Law 
and public Faith be ſtronger in Favour of 
Stockholders, and Jobbers now, than of the 
Clergy at the Reformation. With reſpect to 
public Credit, we ſhould have no more Occa- 
ſion for it; ſince the People, relieved from 
ſo heavy a Burthen, would, on any Emer- 
gency, by ſubmitting to the former Taxes, 
be better able to raiſe Money within the Year, 
than can now be brought in by Anticipating. 
And the greateſt Advantage of aboliſhing the 
Debt would, in the public Opinion, be, that it 
would ſecure us againſt running in Debt for 
the future. 

It may be ſaid, in Objection to the Na- 
tions coming to Extremities of this Kind, 
that it would be dangerous to drive ſo power- 
ful, and fo rich a Body of People, as the 
Poſſeſſors of ſo many Millions, to deſpair. 
True, it is, they would be powerful, and 
their Cry loud, becauſe they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſo many Millions: but, when they 
ſhall be ſtripped of that, as would then be 
the Caſe, they would be as inconſiderable, 
and as little liſtened to, as any other Set of 
Beggars. No one will ſay, it would be wiſe 
or juſt in a Prince to act this Part; but Ne- 
ceſſity may, at length, compel a Nation to 
come to ſuch Extremities : And this is a very 
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melancholy Situation for the public Creditors 
to conſider themſelves in: and eſpecially, 
when the Encreaſe of the Public Debts, will 
bring them nearer and nearer to ſo calamitous 
a State and Condition. 

At however great a Diſtance theſe Evils 
may be conceived by ſome ; yet that of the 
further Reduction of their Intereſt to 2 per Cent, 
may be nearer at hand than they are aware of; 
and then a Perſon with 10, ooo J. Stock will 
not be capable of living ſo well, as a common 
induſtrious Tradeſman, who began with a 
fingle Thouſand Pound only. 

The more the Nation runs in Debt, the 
more Money will be locked up in the Funds, 
and the leſs will there be employed in Trade; 
which mult neceſſarily cramp and ſtagnate the 
ſame, for want of a due Proportion of this cir- 
culating Property to preſerve the whole Com- 
mercial Machine in Motion, And if, as the 
public Debts increaſe, our Trading Capital 
decreaſes, muſt not this ſo prejudice the whole 
national Trade, as gradually to diſable the 
Government from payingeven Intereſt-Money 
to the public Creditors ? For, if we have no 
Money left to carry on our Trade, we cannot 
carry it on without. Some Proportion, per- 
haps, may be preſerved for a Time, by the 
Means of the long Credit that is given and 
taken in Trade amongſt ourſelves, and that 
we unwarily give to foreign Countries : 
But Foreigners neither do, nor will give us 
ſuch long Credit as we do them; and if this 
detrimental 


». M 
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detrimental Cuſtom continues, as we ſhall have 
leſs and leſs Money in Trade, this Practice, in 
Conjunction with the Encreaſe of our Taxes, 
will contribute to the total Ruin of our Trade: 
For the farther we deviate in our trafficable 
Negociations, from ready-Money Agreements, 
the higher will be the Priceof our Commodities 
advanced, the leſs Vent ſhall we have for 
them abroad, and the more muſt our for- 
eign Trade decline: And all the myſterious 
and ſuperlative Arts of Funding, and Stock- 
jobbing will not be able to fave theſe King- 
doms from Deſtruction. 

It is the Encreaſe of our Trade, our for- 
eign Trade and Commerce that muſt ever 
prove the grand Preſervative of this King- 
dom, from that Ruin wherewith it is threa- 
tened. But while Men's Heads are buſied 
with the Arts of Money - Jobbing between 
the Exchange and the Exchequer, they will 
be drawn off from the ſolid Arts of honour- 
able Traffic; which alone can prove natio- 
nally and permanently lucrative. But if we 
convert our Traders into Stock - jobbers, 
who is to carry on the Commerce of the 
Kingdom? Can any thing be more deſtruc- 
tive of the Race of our moſt ſkilful and moſt 
opulent Merchants than ſuch Policy ? 

As Commerce is what renders every Coun- 
try rich and conſequently powerful; ſo the 
Merchant in this View, may be ſaid to be 
the moſt uſeful Member of the Society in 
which he lives. It is he, who renders the 
&'2 Product 
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Product and Manufactures of our own 
Country valuable, and brings, beſides, a Ba- 
lance in Money, thoſe of the moſt diſtant 
Countries, for our Uſe. He runs the Hazard 
of Seas and Storms, and fails to every Quarter 
of the World for his Country's Good, depend. 
ing on nothing but his own Skill and Induſtry 
for the Advancement of his Family and 
Eſtate. Under whatever Government he lives, 
the Merchant may be truly ſaid to be an in- 


Enemy to arbitrary Power, and his Induſtry 
will ſet him above the Temptation of Cor- 
ruption. It is Liberty which makes Trade 
laſtingly flouriſh, and a flouriſhing Trade 
makes ſuch a Fluctuation of Property, eſpe- 
cially amongſt the Commonalty, that it is the 
great Means of preſerving Liberty; and ts 
they mutually depend on each other. 

What a Pleaſure 1s it to ſee the buſtling 
mercantile Scene, and the perpetual Hurry 
of Buſineſs to be obſerved in our great trading 
Cities ? The Channel filled with Ships ; the 
Quays crowded with infinite Numbers of 
People, like ſo many buſy Bees about their 
Hives? Who can help wiſhing them Pro- 
ſperity ? Who does not grieve to conſider the 
many Clogs, which Neceflity hath obliged 
us to lay upon Trade already ; and whoſe 
Grief muſt not be encreaſed, when he con- 
ſiders, that an Encreaſe of public Debts muſt 
eucreaſe our commercial Grievancies ? 


But 
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But when our Traders ſhall he converted 
into mere domeſtic Money-Shufflers, moſt of 
the current Coin of the Kingdom will be 
turned out of the Channels of Trade, and 
the Heads of its Merchants and Traders off 
their proper Buſineſs, Funding and Jobbing 
too often enrich the worſt Men, and ruin the 
Innocent. It taints Men's Morals, and defaces 


all the Principles of Virtue and fair Dealing, 


and introduces Combination and Fraud in all 
Sorts of Traffic. It hath changed honeſt 
Commerce into bubbling; our Traders into 
Projectors; Induſtry into Tricking; and Ap- 
plauſe is earned when the Pillory is deſerved. 
It hath created the Miſchiefs which daily 
threaten us, and which give Reaſon for ſtand- 
ing or occaſional Troops. It hath over- 
whelmed the Nation with Debts and Bur- 
thens, under which itis at preſent almoſt ready 


to fink ; and it hath not only hindered thoſe 


Debts from being paid off, but will daily con- 
tribute to enhance them ; for while there is 
more to be got by Jobbing, than by diſcharge- 


ing our Debts, all Arts will be uſed to encreaſe 


the new Debts, not to redeem the Old. 
There 1s nothing left to be done, but for 
all honeſt Men to join Heads, Hearts, and 
Hands, to find Means, not only to prevent 
the Encreaſe of the public Debt, but to think, 
even in time of War, of laying the Founda- 
tion, gradually to leſſen our public Burthens ; 
to ſearch every Meaſure, whereby we can 
ſave the public Treaſure ; aud to do all in 
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our Power to raiſe the Supplies within the 
Year, without impoſing further Taxes, as well 
as to think of every thing that may advance 


Trade, and the public Wealth, without ſacri- 


ficing the Nation to any Jobs, or privateViews; 
which Conduct alone will enable us to ſup- 
port our public Credit with Honour and 
Glory, and enable us hereafter to pay off 
what we owe, and to become once more a 


free, rich, happy and flouriſhing People. 


00 


A ſhort Enquiry how far Great Britain may be 
capable of raiſing ſome conſiderable part, if 
not the whole of the Supplies within the Year, 
neciſſury to carry on the War with Vigor. 


O make a right Judgment of this Mat- 
ter, it may be previouſly neceſſary to 
enquire, where all the Money raiſed 
by the Parliament to carry on the War, may 
actually center and circulate ; for that Pro- 
portion which is ſpent in the Kingdom, will 
not impoveriſh the Nation, ſo as to difable 
her from raiiing ſome conſiderable Part, at 
leaſt, if not the Whole of the Supplies with- 
in the Year. 
The following Particulars we ſhall lay 
down as Principles whereon to ground what 


ſhall be urged in the Sequel. 


I. That 
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I. That whatever Money is raiſed for the 
Support of the Royal Navy centers and cir- 
culates amongſt ourſelves; excepting that 
ſmall Proportion thereof, which is expended 
out of the Nation for that Part of our naval 
Stores we take from foreign Countries; which 
in its Conſequences 1s not detrimental, it tend - 
ing to cement a conſtant Intercourſe of Friend- 
ſhip and Commerce with ſuch States, whoſe 
Aid, in time of War, we ſtand in Need of: 
and in particular with Ria; with which 
Potentate we have a more heneficial Treaty 
of Commerce ſubſiſting than any other Nation 
has, and our Trade with that great Empire 
may be rendered more and more lucrative, by 
maintaining a proper Intercourſe of Traffic 
therewith. 

II. That all our domeſtic military Ex- 
pence centers and circulates within the Na- 
tion. 

III. That the intereſt Money we pay as an An- 
nuity to the public Creditors all centers and cir- 
culates amongſt ourſelves; excepting that Pro- 
portion thereof which we pay to Foreigners; 
and this cannot, perhaps, be ſo diſadvantage- 
ous to the Nation in its Conſequences as ſome 
have been pleaſed to think, for the following 
Reaſons. 

I. Becauſe while the Dutch, who are our 
principal foreign Creditors,continue tohaveany 
conſiderable Share of Property in our Funds, 
they will be ready, in order to fave that, to 
altiſt us with more on the moſt dangerous 
Emergencies, 2. Becauſe 
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2. Becauſe their being Stock-Proprietots, 
the Commiſſion our Remitters gain by nego- 
ciating theſe Money-Tranſactions for their 
Account, contributes in that Proportion to 


leſſen the Expence of Intereſt- money, which 


we pay them. 

3. Becauſe the Money, which the Dutch 
Merchants have in our Funds promote and 
facilitate a more beneficial Intercourſe of 
Trade and Navigation with the States than we 
could reaſonably expect to have, if they had 
no Money in our Funds ; or if their money- 
ed-Property lie wholly in the French, or other 
foreign Funds ; for daily Experience proves, 
that this adminiſters ſuch a Conveniency in 
the way of Traffic, as naturally tends to en- 
courage the ſame between the two States. 

4. Becauſe by theſe, and ſuch-like Tran- 
ſactions, ſuch currency of Commerce has 
been carried on between England and Holland, 
as hath, ever ſince the Peace of Utrecht, proved 
greatly to the Advantage of the former, the 
Balance being conſiderably in her favour. 

5. Becauſe, a conſiderable Proportion of 
the trafficable Gains made by the Dutch, does 
at length center in England, many of the 
richeſt Dutch, Chriftian, and Jew Families, 
intermarrying with the Exgliſb, Chriſtians, and 
reſident Jews ; whereby they and their Fa- 
milies ſettle in this Nation, and promote ſtill 
a greater degree of Trade and Navigation 
between the two States ; which has by theſe, 
22d ſuch like Cauſes, and commercial Ne- 

gociations, 
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ociations, contributed to preſerve the gene- 
ral Ballance of Trade ſo long with the Dutch 
in the Favour of England. 

In Conſequence of which, the United Pro- 
vinces may be looked upon, in the Light of a 
Britiſh Factory, ſubſervient to the Advance- 
ment and Proſperity of the Intereſts of the 
Trade of Great- Britain; and may be ren- 
dered far more ſo, perhaps, than they have 
hitherto ever been. 

IV. That the Money expended in the Col- 
ection of the Public Revenue, centers and cir- 
culates amongſt ourſelves, as well as does the 
Whole of His Majeſty's Civil-Liſt, except 
the Appointments that our Ambaſſadors and 
other Miniſters abroad ſpend out of the King- 
dom; and this is replaced by what is ex- 
pended here by foreign Miniſters. 

Whence it ſhould ſeem that, in Effect, the 
Pulk of the Money we raiſe, centers and circu- 
lates within ourſelves; except ſuch Propor- 
tion thereof as may be expended out of the 
Kingdom in Subſidies, Sc. if that never re- 
turns here again, in any Shape to make us 
a Compenſation for ſuch Disburſements. 

If theſe Principles upon Examination ſhall 
be found true ; it will follow, that this Na- 
tion cannot be ſo diſtreſſed for Money, but ſhe 
may raiſe a conſiderable Proportion, if not 
the Whole of the Supplies within the Year, 
without running the Nation in Debt, as has 
been done in the uſual Manner. For, 


Suppoling 
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Suppoſing the encreaſed Expence in Time 
of War ſhould amount, we will ſay, to Four 
Millions more or leſs annually : if this Sum 
be raiſed amongſt ourſelves within the Year, 
and returned to the People again within that 
Year, tothe naval and military Contractors, &. 
why ſhould not the Nation be capable of rail. 
ing the Sum required within the Year ? If the 
Contractors to ſupply the Navy andArmyſhould 
be certain of having their Money within the 
Vear, they would not only chearfully give 
Credit to the Government for that Vear, but 
could afford to ſerve them much cheaper, 
than they can do, when the Government 
runs in Debt for the ſame; whereby not only 
the Time of Payment of the Principal is 
{carce ever expected, but the Intereſt-mo- 
ney rendered precarious, perhaps, by the 
Event of War. The Difference being very 
great between a Certainty of Payment of the 
Principal within the Year, and the Certainty 
of the Principal being paid we know not 
when ; and the Intereſt thereof rendered we 
know not how uncertain : The Difference 
between theſe, will certainly make a wide 
Ditterence in Point of the Expence to the Na- 
tion in the Purchaſe of all Government Stores 
and Neceſſaries. 

It the Government by purchaſing on Con- 
dition of certain Payment within the Year on- 
ly, ſhould fave but 10per Cent. Profit upon Four 
Millions, would not 400, ooo J., per Ann. be 


well worth faving ? But perhaps, upon ſuch 
a 
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à Contract, the Government might ſave con- 
ſiderably more, than Y Part of the Four Mil- 
lions required to be raiſed the ſucceeding Year. 
If to this we add the Saving of 3 per Cent. In- 
tereſt only upon the Raiſing of the Four Milli- 
ons in the uſual Way of running in Debt, 
Se., this will make an additional annual 
Saving of 120, ooo. more; the Total whereof 
would make a Saving towards the next Year's, 
Supplies, of conſiderably more than 520, oool.; 
which would be more than + Part and r, of 
the Four Millions to be raiſed for the ſuceeed- 
ing Year. | 

And how far the preventing an Encreaſe 
of Taxes upon our Trade annually for a Term 
of Years, (till the Four Millions of Principal- 
Money borrowed, ſhall be repaid) may be 
conſidered as an Advantage to our general 
Commerce and Navigation, will appear if we 
reflect how greatly our Trade is, at preſent, 
incumbered with Taxes; and how greatly it 
thereby ſuffers, by impowering our Rivals to 
underſel us, in Time of Peace, and enabling 
neutral Powers, by the ſame Means, to ruin 
our Trade in Time of War. - 
It we go on from Year to Year thus run- 
ning in Debt, and thereby encreafing Taxes 
on our Trade; our Trade mult inevitably 
decline as theſe Incumbrances ſhall encreaſe; 
whereby we muſt, at length, be deprived 
of thoſe Reſources of Wealth, which will en- 
able us to raiſe the Supplies at any Rate 
hereafter, 


When 
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When the Supplies ſhall be raiſed within 
the Year, and the ſooner Contractors with 
the Government ſhall be paid within that Year, 
with leſs Difficulty will the Supplies be raiſed, 
not only for that, but for the ſucceeding 
Year; becauſe the ſooner the Money raiſed 
returns into the Channel of public Circula. 
tion, the better will the People be enabled, 
from Year to Year, to raiſe the Money re- 
quired; for the quick and regular Circula- 
tion of the Money again into the public 
Hands, gives ſuch an Acceleration and Rapidity 
to the whole Currency of our Traffic, that Peo- 
ple will be as little ſenſible, perhaps, of raiſing 
the whole Supply of Principal Money amongſt 
ourſelves within the Year, as they will be of 
raiſing the Intereſt Money for ſuch Supplies 
only by new created Taxes. 
When the Nation runs in Debt for the 
Supplies, nothing but the Hitereſt- Money 
of ſuch Principal Debts, returns into the 
Channel of Circulation, till ſuch Debt is re- 
deemed. This is taking ſo much Principal 
Trading-Stock, out of the People's Hands, 
which might be employed (if our Trade 1s 
left unincumbered with additional Taxes 
from Year to Year) to the national Advan- 
tage both in our foreign and domeſtic Trat- 
fic, inſtead of locking the ſame up in Stocks, 
as a dead Capital for the Sake -of a domeſlic 
Intereſt Money only: Whereas, if the Prindi- 
pal Money, without the Payment of Intereſt, 


was raiſed upon the People, within the Yes, 
anc 


1371 

and repaid to them within the ſame Period of 
Time, ſuch Principal Money would continue 
as a Live Trading Capital Stock, conſtantly 
in the Commercial Channel of Circulation; 
for when Perſons were certain of the Returns 
of their Principal Money, and others had no 
Intereſt- money to receive for the ſame, nor 
any Advantage but what could be made in 
the Way of domeſtic or foreign Traffic, 
they would not only employ ſuch Principal 
Money in Trading with the Government in 
naval and military Stores, &c. at Home, but 
many would extend their Credit in foreign 
Trade abroad; when they were certain of 
the regular Returns of their Principal Mo- 
ney from the Government, to anſwer all De- 
mands upon them within a limited Time: 
for hereby they would know what Credit to 
take at home, and what they could afford to 
give abroad: So that the dead Stock now 
lent to the Government upon no Certainty of 
Payment, would become a Live Trading 
Stock, inducing to new Commercial Enter- 
prifes ; which would encreaſe the general 
Treaſure and maritime Force of the whole 
Britiſh Empire, 

It is the Quickneſs of the Circulation of 
Money in a Trading Nation, that is the Soul 
of Trade, and is a Species of Policy that may 
be rendered the Steddy Support of the Public 
Credit of this Kingdom in Time of War, 
and of the greateſt Danger; provided this 
Greulation is duly accelerated and maintained 

between 
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between the Government and the People, in 
raiſing the Supplies w:thin the Near. 

The Government and the People may he 
confidered in the Light of Dealers and Tra- 
ders with each other; the Government, 2 
the Purchaſers of Naval and Military Stores, 
&c. the People as the Sellers thereof. The 
quicker Paymaſter the Government is to the 
People, the better able, and the more ready 
will the People be, to raiſe all Supplies ne- 
ceflary within the Year, 

Such annual Supplies ſhould be raiſed in a 
way the moſt eaſy, the moſt equal, and the 
moſt agreeable to the People. Let it be ſup- 

{ed that the Four Millions extra, more or 
leſs, ſhould be raiſed within the Year, inſtead 
of running that Sum in Debt; and that the 
faid Sum is levied in ſuch a Manner as it may 
be raiſed monthly ; and that Payment ſhall be 
made to all Contractors with the Govern- 
ment, every four Months, or quarterly. This 
would furniſh the Government with Money 
to purchaſe all they wanted, at a Ready Ms 
ney Price, as it were (Three Month's Credit 
being reckoned as good, when Creditors are 
certain of their Money in that Time). This 
will enable the Government to buy all Stores 
from 3o to 60 per Cent. cheaper than they 
could do when the Time of Payment is left 
uncertain ; and yet the Contractors may gain 
at leaſt by the Government ten per Cent. per 
Anm; on the Four Millions laid out with 
them. But if the Money is paid them 2 

terly, 
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terly, it will prove ſuch an Eaſement in their 
other commercial-Concerns as to be far more 
beneficial to them. Such like Conduct in theGo- 
vernment will be acceptable to all with whom 
they have Dealings,and the Public, we may pre- 
ſume, will chearfully ſubmit to ſuch reaſonable 
Taxation as may impower the Government to 
pay them ſo quickly and ſo punctually: eſpe- 
cially as all Traders in general will know 
that this Money is laid out for the Security 
of what Trade the Nation already has, and 
for its further Increaſe and Proſperity, The 
Trading Intereſt will chearfully credit the 
Government with any Sum they ſhall want 
payable within the Year, when they are ſure 
to gain no more than Ten per Cent. per An- 
nm by it; though when their Returns are 
made quarterly, this will greatly augment 
their commercial Profits. | 

Theſe Meaſures will alſo accelerate the ge- 
neral Circulation of Money amongſt the Peo- 
ple, and encreaſe their Gains in general, 
which accumulated Gains of many being 
brought to Market in the Funds, will con- 


tribute to keep up the Price of the Stocks; 


for no Trader of Conſideration will keep 
large Sums in his Coffers, when an eaſy Op- 


portunity of ſome Advantage offers, if it be 


only for a Month or two. 
Another End that may be anſwered by 


theſe Meaſures is, that, if by any Invaſion, 


or other alarming Diſadvantage arifing from 
the Event of War, the public Creditors ſhould 
D be 
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be ſtruck with a Pannic, and the Fung; 
ſhould fall greatly, ſo that every one would 
be for realiſing his Stocks into current Caſh: 
Should this be the Caſe, the Government 
would, by raiſing the Supplies, in the Man- 
ner propoſed, be enabled to prevent any con- 
tinued Run upon the Public Stocks, For hay- 
ing the Neu- Fund- Money come in Monthj, 
and that repaid to Contractors every Thre 
Months, or Four Months, the Government will 
always have at leaſt a Million in their Hands 
of the Neu- Fund- Money only. 
The Uſe propoſed to be made of which 
occaſionally is to uphold the Price of Stocks 
on any ſudden Surpriſe. To Inſtance : when 
the Stocks ſhall have fallen on ſuch an Occa- 
ſion any thing extraordinarily, let the Go- 
vernment purchaſe Half a Million or more 
at the loweſt Rate. This will as ſuddenly 
raiſe the Price of Stocks as it might have fal- 
len; for when the Government were found 
capable of purchaſing its own Debts, this 
would be looked upon a Kind of Payment 
of ſuch Debt, even in Times of Danger: 
Thus, by raiſing the Stocks, Buyers would 
ſoon come in to take them off the Govern- 
ment's Hands, at the advanced Price; and 
thereby the Nation would gain thoſe Advan- 
tages that others only have too long done to 
il the Detriment of the Kingdom, and the pu- 
il blic Credit. 
| Meaſures of this Kind properly conducted 


ſhould ſeem to have ſuch an happy Effect 
upon 
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upon the public Credit on any alarming Oc- 
caſion, as to prevent detrimental Conſe- 
quences, after ſuch an Experiment, to the 
public Creditors, by keeping the Price of 
the Funds ſteddy ; for when the Nation were 
convinced, that the Government was able 
and ready to purchaſe the public Stocks as 
faſt as the Creditors ſhould ſell out, and reap 
the Advantage of their Fear and Apprehen- 
fon, they would be upon their Guard, and 
not to be taken in again, when they had once 
loſt 20 or zo per Cent. or more, perhaps, 
by the precipitate Sale of their Funds. 

If the Sellers of Stocks on ſuch like Al- 
arms, ſhould call for more ready Money 
than the Exchequer ſhould be provided with, 
the Government in Times of impending Dan- 
ger taking Bank-Notes in Payment for the Re- 
venue, and converting the ſame into current 
Caſh; together with ſuch an Aſſociation for 
the Circulation of Bank-Notes being made 
as was done in the late Rebellion; will en- 
able the Bank to ſupply the Exechequer with 
what Hard- money they may ſtand in need 
off on thoſe Emergencies; For, upon ſuch a 
State of the public Credit, the Bank by a 
proper Agreement with the Exchequer will 
not be intimidated from ſupporting the Credit 
of the Exchequer, and the Exchequer will 
in Return be enabled to uphold the Credit 
of the Bank; and that not only as a Bank, 
but as a Body of public Creditors, by pre- 
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venting any diſadvantageous Run upon the 
Stocks in general. 

But the public Credit cannot be thus up. 
held and preſerved in Times of the greateſt 
Danger, without the Supplies are raiſed with- 
in the Year: for encreaſing the public Debts 
by ſo many Millions a Year as we have done 
in Times of War, and thereby encreafing the 
Property, and the Number of Stockholders 
in the like Degree, will occaſion Runs upon 
the Stock, in Time of imminent Danger, 
to be in Proportion to the encreaſed Num- 
ber of Stockholders: and this may prove ſo 
great, upon ſome alarming Events of War, 
that it may not be in the Power of the Go- 
vernment, by any Meaſures they can take, 
to prevent very deſtructive Conſequences to 
the national Creditors in general; if they 
ſhould be able to ſave the public Credit from 
abſolute Ruin. 

Another Advantage that ſhould ſeem to at- 
tend the Raiſing of the Supplies, as propoſed, 
would be the throwing, in Effect, an additional 
Quantity of Live-Stock into the commercial 
Channel of Circulation ; which would enable 
the Trading-Intereſt, by virtue thereof, to deal 
for much ſhorter Credit, and more for ready- 
Money in their Negociations than they can do 
at preſent ; for there will be a wide Difference 
in Circulation between the whole Principal- 
money extraordinarily raiſed, reverting into 
the Channel of Trade every Three Months, and 
the Intereſt-money only for ſuch Sums 7 

ſhou 
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ſhould be borrowed, tho' the Intereſt-money 
be paid half yearly. For although the raiſing 
the Supplies within the Year cannot be ſaid 
to add to the national Hard-money ; yet its 
bringing more out of private Hands, than 
our running in Debt, and paying Taxes on- 
ly for ſuch Debts does: Such Meaſures may 
be faid to add to the Quantity of circulating- 
Money of the Nation, though it may not add 
to the national Quantity. And ſuch Addi- 
tion to the circulating Money, will, by its 
Employment in Trade, gradually add to the 
national Quantity ; which cannot be done, 
while private People keep more Money by 
them than their Occaſions require. 

And if Ready-money Dealings, or Dealing 
for ſhort Credit ſhould take place between 
the Government and the Public; ſuch rei- 
terated Practice might be made naturally in- 
ſtrumental to introduce the like Practice into 
all our trafficable Dealings in general: And 
if this ſhould prove the happy Conſequence 
of ſuch Policy, it will, as well on this Oc- 
caſion, as on many others, be productive of 
lowering the Price of our Manufactures, and 
thereby putting it leſs in the Power of our Ri- 
vals to ſupplant us in our foreign Commerce: 
and this would moſt certainly contribute to 
the ſolid Encreaſe of the national Money. 

As Ready-money or ſhort Credit Dealings 
between the Government and the Public 
ſhould ſeem to have a Tendency to introduce 


the like Cuſtom into private Dealings in 
D 3 Trade; 


Credit; whereby they will afford a recipro- 


ney; and that the Selling large Quantities of 
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Trade; and ſuch a Cuſtom is likely to 
lower the Price of our Manufactures to for- 
eign Nations, and thereby enrich the King- 
dom; it is a Matter that may deſerve our 
further Attention, For, as the due Support 
of the Public Credit may prove conducive 
to ſhorten the Time of private Credit; ſo 
this Benefit to private Credit, will, in Re- 
turn, add to the better Support of the public 


cal Aid to each other: and therefore it will 
not be judged repugnant to our Subject, if 
I lay a Word, en paſlant, upon private Credit, 
as having a Connection with that of the 
public. 

Nothing is more apparent, than that of 
the original, natural and genuine Way of 
commercial Dealings muſt have been either 


by Barter, or to buy and ſell for ready Mo- 


Goods on Truſt has been ſuperinduced through 
ill Cuſtom ; which, with us, by long Ulage, 
is become ſo habitual, that we ſcarce attend 
to the Danger and Inconveniencies, or en- 
deavour to reform them. To give a ſhort View 
of this Matter, we may obſerve an Inſtanee 
how it was introduced, and how rectified in 
a foreign Country. | 
The uſual Way of vending Goods former- 
ly in Spain for the Expence of the Country, 
was by the Traders of the inland Cities, who 
came to the Sea Ports, and purchaſed with 
their ready Money, from the Factors of the 
ſeveral 
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ſeyeral Nations, reſiding there; but they ne- 
ver thought of requiring Credit, till the Fac- 
tors, being overſtocked with Goods, would 
perſuade them to take larger Quantities than 
they wanted, and pay for them the next 
Journey: Thus, by Degrees, they run into 


a truſting Trade, which continued for ſome 


Years; and the Inland Traders, being here- 
by alſo enabled to give Credit to the Un- 
der-dealers, became more and more behind 
in their Pay; and being preſſed by their 
Factors, moſt of them, who had lived 
creditably before, while they traded upon 
their own Stocks, came to be rnined by ad- 
venturing upon long Credit; the Factors 
diſobliged their Principals, in contracting 
great Loſſes by bad Debts, whereby many of 
them loſt their Buſineſs : new Factors were 
then ſent over, and poſitive Orders given 
by their Principals, to fell none of their 
Goods but for ready Money : Thus the Trade 
was reduced to its original State, and ſo it 
long continued, and all Parties proſpered, 
while it did ſo. 

If we look at home, we ſhall find this 
Miſchief radicated in the whole Courſe of 
our Trade, to a Degree beyond Compariſon 
in any other Country, the greater Part of 
our Inland Traders, who deal for very great 
Sums, continuing to manage their Buſineſs 
in this Way; and, though many of them, 
who act with extraordinary Prudence and 
Circumſpection obtain conſiderable Eſtates; 
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yet, if they account the Slowneſs of theit 
Returns, together with the Loſſes which ac- 
crue by the bad Debts of ſuch whom they 
truſt again, they might, perhaps, have made 
far greater Improvements, if this Way of 
truſting and being truſted had never been in- 
troduced into their Traffic Whence it comes 
to paſs, that the Number of Pankrupts in 
England is greater than in any other trading 
Country. 
As the Injury to our Trade by this Kind 
of Dealing is manifeſt, nor an eaſy Taſk to 
ſhew wherein it is at all helpful, it ſeems to 
be merely a Vice in Trade ; which, if it could 
be removed, the Trade of the Nation would 
certainly become more flouriſhing in gene- 
ral, and more beneficial to the individuals, 
therein intereſted. 
If any ſhould imagine, that this great Cre- 
dit contributes to the promoting of Trade, 
this will appear groundleſs, when it is confi- 
dered, that it adds nothing to the Conſump- 
tion of Commodities; there remaining no 
leſs Occaſion for Conſumption, if this Exceſs 
of Credit were leſſened; the only Effect 
thereof being, that it enables People to over- 
ſtock themſelves with Goods, which lays 2 
dead Weight on the whole Trading Stock 
of the Nation; and cramps the Merchant 
in his Commerce by the tedious Length of 

the Returns. : 
When Tradeſmen ſhall receive leſs Credit 
from the Merchant, the former will give en 
Credit 
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credit in their Sales with a good Grace; and 
ſo will continue to hold a Share in Trade 
proportionable to their real Stock, which is as 
much as any prudent Man ſhould aim at: 
nor can it be doubted, but under ſuch a Re- 
gulation, more Tradeſmen would proſper 
than under the preſent miſgoverned Exceſs 
of Credit. 

That there is a Poſſibility of reforming this 
il] Cuſtom, in reſpect of the Buyers, is ap- 
parent, from the Practice of the Eaſl-India- 
Company, who make the Trader pay for the 
Goods bought, before he receive them; yet 
we ſee this is no Obſtruction to the Cur- 
rency of vending their Commodities through 
the Nation. As a Multitude of Sellers, in- 
deed, cannot be brought to an univerſal Con- 
cert in their Buſineſs, like thoſe who trade 
upon a Joint - Stock; on their Part it will 
be a Work of more Difficulty and Time, 
but that ſhould be no Diſcouragement to the 
reform. 

The ill Effects of large Credit in Trade 
will further appear from conſidering, that 
Goods purchaſed by Merchants for Exporta- 
tion on long Credit, with Intent to diſcharge 
the Debt by the Return of the ſame Commo- 
dities, has an injurious Influence upon Trade 
ſeveral Ways, It tends to force Trade and 
glut the foreign Markets with greater Quan- 
tities of Merchandize than is ordinarily re- 
quired; whereby the Price of the Commodi- 
ties comes to be greatly abated, to the Pre- 

judice 
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judice, not only of the Trader, but alſo of 
the Trade of the Nation in general. 

When the Price of Goods is lowered by 
ſuch means, the Manufacturers make them 
worſe in Quality, that they may be ſold at 
lower Prices ; and that, by degrees, brings 
them into diſeſteem, ſtagnates the Sale, and 
transfers the Trade to other Countries; 
who ſupply the ſame Markets with better 
Commodities, becauſe they do not over-ſtock 
them, nor trade for ſuch long Credit. 

He that buys Goods for time, muſt conſe- 
quently pay the dearer for them, and muſt, 
as obſerved, force a Sale abroad, that he may 
have the Returns in time, to anſwer his 
Credit at home ; and, if by the-falling the 
Markets, the Money-dealer gets little or no- 
thing, he muſt fell for Lots: And if he 
makes his Returns by Merchandizes, his Ne- 
ceſſities compel him to ſell his Importations 
immediately, for the railing of preſent Money; 
which oftentimes tends to Lots alſo : So that 
the way of Trathc by long Credit, 1s not 
only highly detrimental to Trade in general, 
but ſuch Traders generally undo themſelves, 
and involve others in their Ruin. 

In ſhort, the injurious Conſequences of 
giving and taking long Credit in Trade, are 
too numerous to be here repreſented. But it 
a general Alteration was made in relation to 
this Matter, all degrees of People would 
find their Account in it ; Money will be- 


come more plenty in Circulation ; Rents be 
better 
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better paid ; and improvident People be 
forced to Frugality ; which is the firſt Prin- 
ciple conducive to national as well as private 
Riches. 

As the trafficing in Trade in general for 
ready Money, or ſhort Credit, will enable us 
to ſend our Merchandizes to foreign Markets 
cheaper than we can do by reaſon of the 
large Credit given and taken amongſt our- 
ſelves ; and will prove the beſt Support to the 
univerſal Credit of our Traders : So the like 
Practice uſed by the Government in all their 
Dealings with Traders, will prove, in time 
of War, the beſt Support of the public 
Credit : All the good Conſequences that our 
Trade, and Traders in general, would receive 
by ſuch an Alteration in our domeſtic Syſtem, 
would alſo attend the Government by tranſ- 
acting all their Affairs for ready Money, or 
at ſo ſhort a Credit, as has been humbly ſug- 
geſted; which is near equivalent to that of 
ready-money. 

But it will never be poſſible for the Go- 
vernment to fall into a Practice ſo highly be- 
neficial to the Nation, unleſs the Money for 
the Supplies is raiſed within the Year : And 
if this is done, the Returns of ſuch Supplies 
being made quarterly, as obſerved, into the 
Channel of Circulation, the raiſing thereof 
within the Year, will ſcarce be felt by the 
Public; and eſpecially ſo, when all other 
Taxes are thereby prevented that would have 
been abſolutely neceſſary to pay Intereſt for 
the 
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the ſame Sums, provided they had been bor. 
rowed. This Advantage, added to the yz. 
rious others before ennumerated, would in. 
duce the Public chearfully to acquieſe in theſe 
Meaſures, when they ſhould experience the 
happy Effects of them : And thoſe of the 
public Creditors, who were not mere Stock- 
traffickers, and others who had no View to 
make other kinds of lucrative Jobs, by the 
public Wants and Diſtreſſes, could have no 
Reaſon to obje& againſt ſuch a Syſtem of 
domeſtic Oeconomy ; ſince ſuch Conduct 
might enable the Government to uphold the 
public Credit, by means of the Exchequer 
Expedient before intimated, in a better man- 
ner than they have yet ever been able to 
do ſince the Revolution. And if we could 
make but a pretty accurate Computation of 
what the Nation will ſave by preventing every 
Species of Jobs, which our running in Debt 
makes us liable to; it would amount to a 
large Sum in a few Years. Nor could any 
Meaſures, perhaps, tend more effectually than 
thoſe to raiſe the Glory of our royal Navy to 
the moſt defirable Degree: For by ſuch 
Policy the Conſequences hereafter mentioned 
would neceſſarily follow. 

When the Government purchaſed for ready 
Money, due Care would be taken that the 
Proviſion of our Seamen ſhould be good and 
plentiful ; and that there ſhould be no Con- 
nivance at Frauds, to the Prejudice of our 


Sailors: They would alſo be kept ſweet s 
clean 
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clean, carefully looked after when fick, and 
in all other reſpects uſed with that Humanity 
and Tenderneſs, which they deſerve. 
Hereby we ſhould be able to pay them 
duly when they came home, that they might 
have ſome comfortable Enjoyment of them- 
ſelves, with their Wives and Children, Re- 
lations and Friends: By which means the 
Money we pay them may circulate amongſt 
ourſelves. — Their ſhort Allowance and 
Prize-money alſo would then be duly paid, 
at the time with their Wages, and their 
Plunder be timely ſhared amoneſt them. 

The Quarters of the fick and wounded 
would be punctually diſcharged ; and we 
ſhould the better afford to provide for them ſkil- 
ful Doctors and Surgeons on board or a- ſhore, 
and furniſh them with good Medicines, for 
the Preſervation of the Health and Lives of 
our maritime Protectors, on whom we rely 
for our chief Security. | 

In ſuch caſe, there would be always Money 
ready at the Pay- office to ſatisfy the Execu- 
tors of thoſe who die in the Service, or thoſe 
who have lawful Powers to receive the Pay 
of ſuch as have been turned over into other 
Ships, before the Ships, they belonged to, 
were paid off. And an End alſo would be 
put to that miſchievous Practice of Calls and 
Recalls, in attending upon which, many have 
ſpent the greateſt part of their Pay, before 
they had received it. 


Theſe 


contribute to the maritime Glory of the 
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Theſe Meaſures would encourage our Ses. 
men to enter into the Service joyfully, and 
fave the Nation many Thouſands a Year, 
that are now ſpent by Preſs-gangs, Prez. 
Ketches, and in Proviſions and Wages to 
keep Men on board Ships, that are laid up, 
during the Winter, to prevent their running 
away from the Service of their Country, 

Were theſe Practices happily introduced, 
we ſhould have no Complaints for want of 
Seamen ; this would induce more to enter 
chearfully, than we ſhould need, by drawing 
them all out of foreign Service ; which now 
too much abounds with Britiſh Sailors to 
fight againſt, inſtead of for their own Country, 
For theſe are the unhappy Conſequences of 
ſuffering our Sailors to labour under thoſe 
Difficulties and Diſcouragements before par- 
ticularized. | 

A ready-money Government will be ca- 
pable of encouraging our Seamen with pe- 
cuniary Rewards in all reſpects: They might 
apply Bounties to promote and ſtimulate a 
Bravery on board our Privateers ; which might 


Nation ; and if the Commanders of thoſe 
private Ships of War, were rewarded accord- 
ing to their Conduct and Magnanimity, with 
a Command in the royal Navy, in the room 
of our daſtardly Captains and Admirals, it 
would prove an eternal Ignominy to thoſe 
Officers who eat the King's Bread, to be out- 
done, by the Maſter of a Privateer, —This 

would 
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would create an Emulation amongſt the Com- 
manders of the King's Ships, as well as 
amongſt thoſe in our private Ships of War, 
not to be outdone by thoſe in the Merchant's 
Service; and it would animate the latter to 
eclipſe the Conduct of the one, as well as 
emulate that of each other. And when our 
Sailors had experienced that Merit was ſure 
to meet with Rewards in Money or Honours, 
and that even Seniority in the King's Service 
was ſuperſeded, without other Qualifications; 
what a Spirit would this raiſe in the Nation 
for the Britiſſi Sea Service in general? 

The Reputation and Glory that would ariſe 
to the Kingdom from our Capacity to raiſe 
the Supplies within the Year, would contri- 
bute in its Conſequences to ſave the Nation 
Millions; for when our Enemies experienced 
this Opulency of the State, and the unſhaken 
Baſis upon which the public Credit ſhould 
then ſtand, they would begin to think it 
truitleſs to proſecute a War againſt a King- 
dom that could never be impoveriſhed: And 
this muſt appear to them to be the caſe, 
when we were in a Condition to raiſe the 
Supplies within the Year, and even from 
Month to Month, and pay our naval and 
military Expences every Three Months. 

By ſuch-like Conduct we ſhall put a Stop 
to new Funding and Taxing ; and will not 
this put a Stop to numerous other Evils ? 
For new Taxes create new Officers, and new 


Collection 


Powers to the Crown, new Expence in the 
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Collection of the Revenue, new Incum. 
brances to ruin our Traffic, new private Jobs 
to be carried, new public Debts, new Diff. 
culties to public Credit, new Schemes of 
Oppreſſion to raiſe Money, new Inſults from 
every Power in Europe, new Conquelſts of 
the Enemy, new foreign Alliances to diſtract 
and bully us, new Scenes of Corruption and 
Miſmanagement in our naval and military 
Affairs, new domeſtic Intrigues and Cabal, 
to fleece and impoverith the Kingdom ; and 
at length to introduce a new Conſtitution : 
And when our ready-monied Policy puts a 
Stop to this Torrent of Evils, we may 
reaſonably expect every Bleſſing ; and that 
all defireable Succeſs will attend our Arms 
and our Commerce. | 
The great Bane of our Trade is the high | 
Price of our Commodities. And muſt not 
Augmentation of our Debts and Taxes till 
enhance their Price ? And muſt not this, 
at length, prove the Ruin of our whole 
Commerce ? In order to eaſe our Trade, 
and to prevent its total Deſtruction, muſt we 
not, at any Rate, get rid of our Debts and 
Taxes ? Since the more we run in Debt the 
leſs able ſhall we be to pay them, can we get 
rid of them, without the abſolute Ruin of 
all the public Creditors ? And what a Scene 
of Confuſion and Horror muſt this produce 
in the Kingdom? 
The more our national Debts encreaſe, 
the more will the Spirit of Stock and Lottery- 
gaming 
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gaming advance and propagate : and this will 
riſe to ſuch a ſuperlative Pitch, that we ſhall 
not be able to avoid having the ſame iniqui- 
tous Farces acted over again, as thoſe of the 
Miſiphi and South Sea Years ; for however 
ſenſibly Numbers of good Families both in 
England and France may have Reaſon to re- 
member thoſe memorable Ara, there are too 
many freſh-Men ripe to be decoyed again by 
the lame State-Tricks; nor is any thing more 
common than to hear of the young and un- 
experienced Fry, being taken in, by the Ro- 
gueries, that their Anceſtors, if living would 
be Proof againſt. 

As I was ever an Enemy to private, ſo I 
have an invincible Antipathy to public Gam- 
ing, becauſe I well' remember thoſe Stock- 
Confuſion Periods, Theſe fatal Times made 
an inconceivable Change in the private 
Property: And if a public Debt of little 
more than Fifty Millions was productive of 
ſuch a Catzſtrophe, what may not one of 
double or treble that Sum produce ? If the 
public Creditors have any Regard for the 
laſting Intereſt, and the Credit and Honour of 
their Families, they will be unanimous to pre- 
vent the Cauſes of ſuch future calamitousEvents 
to their Poſterity ; for ſo ſure as the national 
Debts encreaſe to the Degree they have 
hitherto done, ſo certain will the ſame Scenes, 
or worſe be acted over again, to the unſpeak- 
able Injury, if not the Ruin of Stockholders 
in general. | 
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at all the ſolid Treaſure of the Nation. The 
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In Compariſon to the Number of Stock. 
holders, there are very few, who are deeply 
informed of the Myſteries of this Sort of 
Traffic; but thoſe few who are, will have it 
in their Power to {ſtrip the Reſt, and leaye 
only a little fairey Treaſure in the Hands of the 
Ignorant, while they poſſeſs themſelves of the 
permanent and ſubſtantial. As the levelling 
Principle is deſtructive of all true Merit and 
Induſtry, ſo is that of too great an inequality 
of Treaſure amongſt the People; yet this the 
Multiplication of Stocks will neceſſarily oc- 
caſion; and thoſe who may think them- 
ſelves ſecure in amaſſing a large Family-Pro- 
perty by theſe Arts, may live to find it vaniſh, 
and their Property too ſoon experience its 
Annihilation ; if a Stop 1s not put in Time 
to the Encreaſe of the public Incum- 
brances. | 

There is nothing can be more injurious, 
and in the end more ruinous to a Trading- 
State than for the People to poſſeſs this Stock- 
bubbling Itch, of ſhifting one and the ſame 
Quantity of Property only from Hand to 
Hand amongſt themſelves, without encreaſing 


Price of all Things in the Vear 1720 grew to ſuch 
an exorbitant Height, by theſe deceitful Arts that 
there was little or no Profit to be got by carrying 
our Goods to foreign Countries; our general 
Commerce vas ſtagnated, and was, as it were, at 
an End, the Root of all private as well as public 


Credit being ſtruck at: The general Property 
became 
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became monopoliſed by a few, who drew it 
out of the national Traffic, and aggrandized 
themſelves with immenſe Landed Property, at 
the Expence of the old Nobility and Gentry : 
and this muſt and will again come to be the 
Caſe of the new, if the Cauſes that lead to 
the like public Ferment, and public Plunder 
are not removed inſtead of augmented. 

There can be no other Way imagined to 


1, render a Nation wealthy, and potent, than 
F for the State to contrive that its Members 
5 partake of the Riches of the Nation, by 


ſuch ſkilful and induſtrious Arts of Acquiſi- 
tion only, as ſhall encreaſe the general Trea- 
ſures, at the ſame Time that they diſtribute a 
Proportion to every one ſuitable to his real 
Uſefulneſs to the Community. But do not 
theſe domeſtic Arts of Stock-bubbling put a 
Stop to the Exertion of thoſe Talents ? 
While there remain uncultivated Lands, and 
Numbers of diſtreſſed Poor; while our Com- 
merce and Manufactures do not continually 


5 afford new Occaſions of drawing Wealth 
zn into the State; while Gold and Silver are 
* not encreaſed, from the Effects of Trade, it 


muſt proceed from Men's Heads being 
otherwiſe turned; and it is the Duty of a 
wiſe and juſt Adminiſtration to turn them 


oral Into the right Channel for the common In- 
e. at tereſt of the Nation. 
blic The public Debt occaſions an Annui- 


'y to be drawn out of the Profit and 
E 2 Con- 
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Conſumption of every Individual. Before 
ſuch Debt took Place, every body poſſeſſed 
their whole Gains. There was no Exchange 
Alley: thoſe who frequent it had no Exil- 
tence ; and, had there been no Opportunity 
of exerciſing their Genius that Way, their 
Neceſſities would have pointed out ſuch 
Ways of Life as might have been of Uſe to 
the Public, which they now prey upon. The 
ready Money which circulates in the Alley, 
and is there toſſed backwards and forwarts, 
was, and without our Debts, would again be 
employed not only in the Ready-money Cur- 
culation of our whole Trade, but would there- 
by greatly extend and advance it, and prove 
the Means of drawing in the Wealth of 
other Countries. Our public Debts put it outof 
our Power to Traffic for ready Money, and 
diſable us from working our Goods cheap 
enough to gain much by them at foreign 
Markets. 

If the preſent public Debt inſtead of being 
encreaſed, was paid off, the Profits of the Ma- 
nufacturers, Tradeſmen and Merchants, &c. 
would be all their own. They would be ex- 
empted from paying at leaſt 100 per Cent, out 
of their joint Gain. This would be equal 
in every Reſpect to a Bounty to that Amount 
on all our Productions and Fabricks: with 
that Advantage we ſhould be able to under- 
ſell our Neighbours ; Our People would of 
Courſe multiply ; Our Poor would find ample 
Employ- 
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Employment; even the aged and infirm 
might then earn enough to live upon ; new 
Arts and new Manufactures would be intro- 
duced, and the old ones brought to greater 
Perfection : Our moſt barren Lands would 
be cultivated, and the Produce of the whole 
be more than ſufficient to ſupply the De- 
mands of our People. | 

The Stock dealers, when paid off, would 
find Employment for their Money in fair 
Trade and Manufactures, and would expe- 
rience that turn to far better and more laſt- 
ing Account to themſelves and Families than 
preying on the Vitals of their Country. 
Rents would riſe, and the Country Gentle- 


man be able to provide handſomely for his 
younger Children, We ſhould be able to 


* reſtore Morality among the People; and the 
0 immenſe Encreaſe of Trade would furniſh 
Ion Employment for every induſtrious Man. Our 


Colonies would ſhare in the Benefits; and 
many Cauſes of Jealouſy between their 
Mother Country and them might then be ef- 
fectually removed. We ſhould become for- 
midable to our Neighbours ; for beſides the 
Encreaſe of our naval Power to what Degree 
we pleaſed, in Time of War, we ſhall be able 
to raiſe much more Money within the Year 
than we have ever done by Anticipation : 
And this we are capable of doing now, even 
with the Burthen of our preſent Debts, by 
Means of the quick Circulation of the an- 
E: 3 nual 
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nual Supplies amongſt the People again, a; 
has been ſubmitted. 

And how far a Scheme for raiſing the Sup. 
plies within the Year, as propoſed, may he 
made inſtrumental, after the End of a War, 
to leſſen the public Debts, ſhall be hereafter 
coniidered : which may ſtill prove a further 
Motive to induce us to think ſeriouſly of it. 


LETTER 
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"OP" r OO 
Of raiſiug the Supplies monthly, and paying 

all Contractors with the Government quar- 

terly ; and of the Effecis thereof in the ge- 


neral Circulation of our Commerce. 


ROM what has been urged in the 
former Part of this Volume, we have 
endeavoured to ſhow, that the Practi- 
cability of raiſing the Supplies within the 
Year, depends (1) on the raifing them 


monthly, (2) In a Manner the leaſt expen- 


hve that can be done; and (3) from the 
Quickneſs of the Sums raiſed circulating 
again amongſt the People. 

If it ſhould be imagined that the Whole 
of the Supplies requiſite in Times of War, 
could not be ſome how raiſed within the Year 
in the Manner propoſed ; ought this to ob- 
ſtrugt our Attempt to raiſe ſome Proportion 
thereof within that Period ? If it ſhould be 
thought too much to raiſe the whole, does 
it follow from thence, that we may not be 
able to raiſe one half Part of them within 
that Time, or ſome other conſiderable Pro- 
portion ? If we experienced the Practicabi- 
lity of railing one half only, we might the 
next Year be induced to go further Lengths. 
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plies within the Year, as propoſed, may be 
made inſtrumental, after the End of a War, 
to leſſen the public Debts, ſhall be hereafter 
conſidered: which may ſtill prove a further 
Motive to induce us to think ſeriouſly of it. 
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all Contradtors with the Government quar- 
terly ; and of the Effects thereof in the ge- 
neral Circulation of our Commerce. 


ROM what has been urged in the 
former Part of this Volume, we have 
endeavoured to ſhow, that the Practi- 
cability of raiſing the Supplies within the 
Year, depends (1) on the raifing them 


hve that can be done; and (3) from the 
Quickneſs of the Sums raiſed circulating 
again amongſt the People. 

If it ſhould be imagined that the Whole 
of the Supplies requiſite in Times of War, 
could not be ſome how raiſed within the Year 
in the Manner propoſed ; ought this to ob- 
ſtrußt our Attempt to raiſe ſome Proportion 
thereof within that Period ? If it ſhould be 
thought too much to raiſe the whole, does 


able to raiſe one half Part of them within 
that Time, or ſome other conſiderable Pro- 
portion ? If we experienced the Practicabi- 
lity of raiſing one half only, we might the 
next Year be induced to go further Lengths. 
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As the Raiſing the whole, or any Part 
therefore depends upon the Celerity of Cir- 
culation ; it may be uſeful to confider what 
Quantity of real Money may be neceſſary to 
carry on the Circulation and commercial Bar- 
ter of a State; and this has been judged to be 
nearly one third Part of the annual Rents of 
the Land Proprietors of ſuch a State. 

By an exact Land Tax, the Rents of the 
Lands of England may be known ; and con- 
ſequently, if the preceding Poſition be true, 
the Knowledge of the actual Sum of Mo- 
ney requiſite in Circulation may be at- 
tained. 

If the real Rental of the Lands of Eng- 
land ſhould be double to the computed one, 
as it is thought to be; yet we cannot want 
the aforeſaid Proportion of circulating Caſh, 
that being ſcarce ever computed at leſs then 
three Quarters of the Value of the real Ren- 
tal of the Land. 

How the foregoing Poſition may be deduc- 
ed, will be judged from what follows. 

Let us conſider the Proprietor of a Landed 
Eſtate, as keeping the ſame in his own 
Hands, and employing all Sorts of Labour- 
ers, Servants, Mechanics and Overlſcers, 
OC | 

Let it be ſuppoſed, alſo, that ſeveral of 
theſe Overſeers and Tradeſmen, &c. to whom 
the Landlord uſually gave an Allowance in 
Commodities, have, by their Oeconomy ex- 
changed them for Silver, at ſuch a Price as 


has, 
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has been determined by the Market-Alter- 
cations; And that the Inhabitants are will- 
ing to take Silver as a Pledge for any Com- 
modities they may barter with each other; and 
do reciprocally take and give the ſame in 


Payment, finding it ſo generally in Requeſt, 


that they may have what Commodities they 
want for it again, with little Variation in the 
Price. 

Let us further ſuppoſe a fixed Quantity of 

this Money circulating on this Eſtate, as 2000 
Ounces of Silver; and that the ſame for the 
Conveniency of Payments is ſubdivided into 
ſeveral ſmall Pieces, according to the cur- 
rent Coin of the State. 
If the Proprietor, to avoid the Trouble 
of keeping his Eſtate in his own Hands, letts 
it out in Parcels, to ſeveral of his own Over- 
ſeers, Labourers, Tradeſmen, &c. on the 
ordinary Foot that Lands are lett in England ; 
and thoſe ſupply, as they can, the Inhabt- 
tants, and himſelf and Family — And ſup- 
pole the Quantity of Money at which he 
letts his Eſtate to be 1000 Ounces of Silver 
per Annum. 

It is the general Opinion in England, that 
a Farmer makes three Rents; vis. the one 
he pays to the Land- proprietor; another 
is appropriated to the Expence of his Farm, 
and the Wages of Servants, Cc. and the 
third ſubſiſts himſelf and Family. This Opi- 
nion being founded on Experience, ſhews, 
chat, of a Farm of 300 Acres, of equal Good- 

neſs 
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neſs, the Produce of 100 Acres ſold at Mar. 
ket is ſufficient to pay the principal Rent to 
the Landlord, or Proprietor, 

In this Oeconomy the Tradeſmen buy of 
the Farmers, &c. their Materials, the Clo- 
thier buys Wool of the Farmer; the Tanner, 
Hides; the Baker, Wheat; the Butcher, Oxen, 
Sheep, Cc. the Land-proprietor, for the Uſe 
of his Family, purchaſes what he wants of 
all theſe, who are ſuppoſed to have each of 
them a Proportion of the 2000 Ounces of 
Silver, wherewith they commence Buſineſs— 
And, as the Land-proprietor 1s paid 1000 
Ounces of Silver by his Farmers once a Year, 
he pays the ſaid Quantity of Money to them 
for the Requifites with which they ſupply 
him; whereby they are reimburſed the Sums 
they had advanced in their Undertakings, 
and find a Maintenance for themſelves and 
Families. 


The Actors in regard to the ſecond Rent, 


vg. the Tradeſmen, Smiths and Carpenters, 
Sc. ſo far as they are aſſiſtant to the Far- 
mer, andthe Labourers, Servant, &c. belonging 
to the Farmer ; pay and receive of the Far- 
mer, and of one another mutually, 1000 
Ounces per Annum, according to the Suppo- 
ſition. 

The Farmers, who are the Actors in re— 
gard to the third Rent, and have a Part of 
the Produce of the Eſtate free, ſuppoſing 
they lay up nothing, create alſo for Expen- 


ces for the Education of their hien 
or 
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for the better Conveniency of living, a Cir- 
culation of 1000 Ounces of Silver per Annum : 
Theſe Things ſuppoſed, it ſeems to require 
zooo Ounces of Silver to carry on the Circu- 
lation of the three Rents, provided the Pay- 
ments are made once a Year only. 
But, as it frequently happens that the Far- 
mer pays the Labourers in Villages with 
Corn and Commodities for their Work, and 
that ſuch Part of the Land as maintains the 
Farmer's Horſes, requires no Circulation or 
Barter in Money ; nor does the Subfiſtance of 
the Farmer's Servants and Family require 
but very little Money, ſince they often kill 
their own Meat, and brew their own Drink, 
and bake their own Bread : and fince no more 
Money ſeems requiſite than for what the Un- 
dertakers and Tradeſmen do; and there is 
little of that required in Villages, except for 
Clothing, Carpenter's Work, Smith's Work, 
Shoemakers, and the like : Whereas all the 
Land Proprietors Expence in his Family, 
(fince as ſuppoſed he has no Land in his own 
Hands) is ſupplied by the Undertakers. From 
which Conſiderations it ſhould ſeem, that the 
Circulation of the two laſt Rents does not 
require near ſo much Money as the ſingle 
Rent of the Proprietor ; which is the princi- 
pal Source and Cauſe of the Circulation of 
Money. 

Yet, we will ſuppoſe, that the Circulation 
of the two laſt Rents together, are equal to 
that of the firſt Rent, 


So 
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So that, if the Produce of all the Land 
and Labour on the Eſtate in Queſtion, is equal 
to 3000 Ounces of Silver, the Exchange and 
Barter of the ſaid Produce amongſt the Ac- 
tors of the three Rents, will require but 2000 
Ounces of Silver to carry on the Circulation 
of the Whole, and make all the Payments 
once a Year. 

But, if the Land-proprietor ſtipulates the 
Payment of his Rents with the Farmer once 
in /ix Months; and if all the Payments, made 
by the ſeveral Actors concerned in the three 
Rents, are alſo made once in fx Months 
1000 Ounces of Silvers in two Payments, 
will aniwer the End of 2000 Ounces in 
one Payment. 

And, if all the Payments are made guar- 
terly, 500 Ounces will anſwer the whole Cir- 
culation ; and it often happens, that the Far- 
mer pays but a Quarter's Rent to the Land- 
Proprietor at a Tune; and, indeed, it is ob- 
ſervable in the Country, that there is ſeldom 
more Money in Villages than what will an— 
{wer to the Quarter's Rent. 

Moreover, as the different Kinds of the 
Products of the Land ſeem to anſwer and 
correſpond to the four Seaſons of the Year; 
it ſeems natural to judge, that the Wheels of 
Money-Crculation and Barter of Commodi— 
ties, are ſet a going four Times in a Year, 
and in many Counties the Rents are ſtipu- 
lated to be paid quarterly, perhaps, on that 
Account, 


It 
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It follows from hence, that the quicker 
the Circulation is made in a State, the leſs 
Quantity of hard Money will perform the 
Offices of Circulation in ſuch a State. 

If we ſuppoſe this Land-Proprietor, and 
ſeveral others, to live together in the com- 
mon center of their Lands, where they form 
a City, and draw thither moſt of the Under- 
takers and Tradeimen, who ſupply their Fa- 
milies, and one another : In ſuch caſe, as 
almoſt every thing 1s carried on and ſupplied 
in a City by Undertakers, fo the greateſt 
part of all the Barters requires Money ; but 
then, on this Suppoſition, the Circulation of 
Money is very quick, all the Undertakers in 
Buſineſs and Tradeſmen commonly paying 
their Workmen and Journeymen once a 
Week, and ſeveral Families paying their Ex- 
pences daily, or weekly at Market. 

Theſe ſmall Parcels of Money, which go 
and come ſo frequently and quick in ſeveral 
Rivulets of Barter, are gathered together 
again in Lumps, by the Undertakers ; as 
Bakers, Butchers, Brewers, &c. and paid to 
the Farmer, from whom all Commodities are 
bought ; and then are again repaid quarterly 
to the Land-Proprietors, out of whoſe Hands 
they are again diſperſed into the ordinary 
Rivulets of Barter. Payments being thus 
made, the Land-proprietor ſeems to be the 
principal Object, whereby to judge of the 
Quantity of Money requiſite- in Circulation, 
there being no great Sum neceſſary, as we 

have 
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have ſeen, for the Circulation of the other 
two Rents. Cities are eſtimated to contain 
half the Inhabitants of a State, and to make 
more than one half the Conſumption of the 
Produce of the Land. 

Although the Detail of the Circulation of 
Money in a State may ſeem to be indefinite; 
yet it appears, from what has been ſaid, that 
it is not incomprehenſible; and till ſome 
body has the Curioſity to examine more mi- 
nutely into ſuch Detail, and ſhall fall upon 
better criteria to judge thereof than what have 
been ſuggeſted; we may modeſtly give our 
Opinion of the Matter in general; that the real 
Caſh or Quantity of Money, neceſſary to carry 
on the Circulation and barter in any State, is 
nearly one third Part of all the annual Rents 
of the Land-Proprietors of the ſaid State. 

Whether Money be ſcarce or plenty in a 
State, this Proportion will not change ; be- 
cauſe, if it be ſcarce, the Proprietor of Land 
will lett or fell his Land for leſs Money; and 
if it be plenty, he will lett or ſell it for more; 
and this will always hold good in the Long- 
run. But certain it is, that if the Circula- 


tion of Money be flower or quicker in a 


State, the Proportion of Money required in 
Circulation conſequently will be more or leſs, 

According to this Suppoſition, if 2000 
Ounces of Silver ſerved to carry on all the 
Circulation on the Eſtate we conſidered, 
the Land-proprietors Rents ought to have 
been 6000 Ounces, and the Three Rents 


equal 
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equal in Value to 18,000 Ounces ; and con- 
ſequently the hard Money, which carries on 
the Circulation and Barter in a State, may be 
eſteemed equal in Value to the ninth Part of 
the annual Product of the Lands of the ſaid 
Eſtate. | 

Sir Vm. Petty, in a Manuſcript written in 
the Year 1685, ſuppoles frequently, that the 
circulating Money in a State is equal to the 
tenth Part of the annual Product of the Land; 
and, though he aſſigns no Reaſons any-where 
for ſuch. a Conjecture, it looks to me, as if 
his great Experience and Sagacity had led him 
into that Proportion. 

As his Suppoſition does not differ greatly 
from what has been ſuggeſted, we might 
come in to his Notion, provided it would lead 
us into any uſeful Knowlege : Whereas in 
fixing a Proportion between the circulating 
Money 1n a State, and the Rents of the Land- 
Proprietors, whereof the Sum may be known 
by an accurate Land-Tax, the Knowlege of 
the actual Sum of Money requifite in Circu- 
lation, we find, may be obtained upon ra- 
tional Principles. _ 

It 1s eaſy to conceive, that foreign Trade re- 
quires no great additional Sum of hard Money 
to carry on its Circulation in a State, when 
the Balance of Trade is equal. In this Cale, 
the Goods and Commoditics exported, pay the 
Value of thoſe that are imported: When 
the Land-Proprietors conſume the foreign 
Commodities, they pay the Undertakers of 

the 
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the foreign Trade what they had advanced 
for them; and theſe pay the ſame Value to 
the Undertakers of the exported Goods, 
which compenſate for thoſe imported : And 
this is all paid out of the firſt landed Rent; 
and, where the Actors concerned in the two 
other Rents, conſume foreign Commodities, 
the Money neceſſary for the Circulation of 
the ſaid Rents alſo, is ſufficient to anſwer the 
current Payments. 

All the Influence foreign Trade ſeems to 
have upon the Circulation of Money in a 
State, is, that it ſometimes retards it, and 
makes it paſs through the Hands of more 
Undertakers, Brokers and Actors, than it 
otherwiſe would do. 

If the Proprietors of Land at Paris wear 
Genoa Velvets to the Value of 10,000 Ounces 
of Silver, and their Velvets are compenſated 
by 10,000 Ounces Value in Silver in French 
Cloth ; the Proprietors out of the Rents pay 
the Velvet-merchants, as Undertakers, 10,000 
Ounces ; they pay this Sum to the Geno- 
Banker or Remitter ; he pays the ſame to the 
Cloth-workers, who ſends Cloth to Genoa 1n 
Bills of Exchange, But, if the Land-Pro- 
prietors at Paris wore Cloth inſtead of the 


Velvets, they would pay directly the 10,000 


Ounces to the Cloth-merchant ; and ſo that 
Money would not paſs through ſo many 
Hands, as in the other caſe it would : And 
it is in this Senſe only, that foreign Trade 


ſhould | 
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Money. 


purſued, it may be further confidered, that 
all Barters which are made by Evaluation in 
a trading State, require no ready-money -for 
the Circulation of their Traffic. If the 
Woollen-draper ſells the Baker 100 Ounces 
of Silver value in Cloth, and the Baker ſup- 
plies the Woollen-draper with the like Value 
in Bread, both at the current Price, theſe 
Dealings are carried on without the Medium 


tering-Negociations take Place in a State, the 
leſs ready Money 1s requiſite. to uphold the 
commercial Circulation, If the Woollen- 
draper ſupplies the Wine-merchant with the 
Cloth neceſſary for the Conſumption of his 
Family at the Market Price ; and the Wine- 
merchant alſo ſupplies, at the Market Rate, 
the Woollen-draper with the Wine his Fa- 
mily conſumes : If they give mutual Credit 
to each other, when they come to ſettle their 
Accounts at the Year's end; all the Money 
rv quired to carry on theſe Dealings will be no 
more than the Sum which pays the Diffe- 
rence, 

From what has been ſaid, it may rationally 
be inferred, that Punctuality, Integrity, and 
Confidence in Dealings in a commercaal State, 
augment thoſe Kinds of trafficable Barters by 
Evaluation ; and, in conſequence thereof, 
mke Money go farther in Circulation: And 
_— Experience 
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ſhould ſeem to affect the Circulation of 


To corroborate the Train of reaſoning here - 


of Money—And the more ſuch Kind of bar- 
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Experience tells us, that when either the 
private or the public Credit 1s injured, the 
general Circulation in ſuch a Nation is clog- 
ged, and Money, in conſequence thereof, 
grows ſcarcer. 

The Bank of England as well as the private 
Bankers of this Kingdom, are a great Aid 
and Aſſiſtance to the general Circulation; 
eſpecially when in the way of Traffic or 
otherwiſe, it may not be ſo convenient or {6 
ſafe to circulate Specie upon every Occaſion ? 
They are more particularly uſeful by prevent- 


ing great Sums from being kept in private 


Hands motionleſs ; which contributes to ac- 


celerate the general Circulation of all Nego- 


citations. Theſe Conſiderations ſeem to con- 
firm, that by Means of the Quantity of hard 
Money in the Nation, according to the loweſt 
Eſtimatethat has ever been made thereof of late 
Years; together with the conjunctive Aid offuch 
adegree of folid Paper-Credit, that this Nation 
may always command, while the Public 
Credit ſhall be eſtabliſhed upon the Founda- 
tion that is hereby humbly aimed at ; we need 
not be under any Apprehenſion but we may 
be able to raife the Supplies within the Year, 
without the Riſque of being diſappointed in 
the Attempt. 35 
There never was a greater Spirit of Reſent- 
ment and Indignation raiſed in this Nation 
than at preſent againſt the common Enemy 3 
and therefore we can ſcarce ever expect 2 


more favourable Occaſion to try the Experi- 
ment 


ment propoſed. Nor can we have reaſon to 
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apprehend any Hazard or Danger that can 
attend ſuch a Trial: For, if any Funds pro- 
poſed for the Purpoſe ſhould be deficient, 
can we ſuppoſe that the Nation would not 
chearfully make good any Deficiency that 
might happen, when they were convinced 
that this was not only a Scheme of national 
Parſimony and Oeconomy, but of national 
Honour and Glory? Nor could any thing 
prove more ſo, at this critical Conjuncture of 
our Affairs. It would be more to the real 
Intereſt and Honour of the Kingdom to raiſe 
Three or Four Millions within the Vear, 
than to be able to borrow double the Sum; 
becauſe the one would demonſtrate to the 
whole World, that ſuch were our Reſources 
of Treaſure, that we can never be compel- 
led to make a diſhonourable Peace; and the 
other would only ſhew, that ſo deſperate 
were our Circumſtances, that we would bor- 
row on, till we ſhould not be able to borrow 
more; and that we were as indifferent to the 
Payment of the Intereſt as of the Principal. 
And the deeper and deeper the Nation is 
plunged into Debt, muſt not the very In- 
tereſt- money grow more and more preca- 
carious? When once the public Creditors 
take an Alarm of this Kind, the Power of 
borrowing will ceaſe : And is there not far 
more national Riſque and Hazard run, by 
purſuing ſuch a Syſtem than by attempting to 
teverſe it without ſuffering public Affairs to 
72 come 
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come to ſuch an Extremity ? The imminent 
Danger lies in the Continuance of the Scheme 


of encreaſing the public Debts, and perpe- 


tuating the Encreaſe of national Taxes, not 
in timely ſtopping the Encreaſe of both. 
The Money to be raiſed for the annual 
Supplies in the general Manner propoſed can- 
not be ſaid to be drawn faſter out of the 
Hands of the People than it will return to 
them again in the Channels of Circulation; 
and that not only by the Navy and Army, Ec. 
but by an advanced general Balance of our 
Commerce ; for no Meaſures could more ef- 
fectually contribute to that, than demonſtrat- 
ing to all Europe, the Extent of the national 
Purſe, and thereby diſplaying the Length of 
the Britiſb Sword. Such real Weight would 
this give us with every Potentate of Chriſten- 
dom that allwould court our Friendſhip, from 
a Dread of our Power: And then would be the 
Time to turn our Thoughts to the planning 
of commercial Treaties, and making ſuch 
Alliances, as would ſtill more and more en- 
creaſe the particular Balances of our Trade, 
and thereby proportionally augment the ge- 
neral Ballance in our Favour, even in Time 
of War. And would not this Addition to 
our Proſperity, ſtill the better enable the Na- 
tion to continue to raiſe the Supplies within 
the Year, when they experienced ſuch wile 
Meaſures to be attended with Conſequences 
ſo beneficial as well as ſo honourable to the 


whole Britiſh Empare ? 


When 
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When the Scheme of running the Nation 
farther and farther in Debt, was once laid 
aſide, the moneyed-Intereſt would begin in 
Earneſt to turn their Thoughts upon the 
Purſuits of honourable Traffic, and bring up 
their Families accordingly; which would 
gradually obliterate all future Expectation of 
gain by trading only between the Exchange 
and the Exchequer, ; | 

The national Debts firſt drew out of pri- 
vate Hands, moſt of the Money which ſhould, 
and otherwiſe would have been lent to our 
ſkilful and induſtrious Merchants and Tra- 
deſmen : this made it difficult for ſuch to 
borrow any Money upon perſonal Security, 
and this Difficulty ſoon made it unſafe to 
lend any upon ſuch Security; which of 
Courſe deſtroyed all private Credit ; thereby 
greatly injured our Commerce in general, 
and for Want of Money introduced the diſ- 
advantageous Cuſtom of dealing upon large 
Credit, as before obſerved, in the Courſe of 
theſe Letters. 

But our ceaſing to encreaſe the public 
Debts, will ſenſibly convince the public Cre- 
ditors, of the Ability of the Nation gradu- 
ally to leſſen thoſe we have already contrac- 
ted; and this would gradually prepare them 
to think of other Ways of employing their 
Money than keeping it wholly in the Stocks: 
which will prove as prejudicial totheir Progeny 
in the End, as to the Kingdom in general; for 
this will only encourage their Families in a 
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diſgraceful Indolence, Supineſs and wan- 
ton Extravagance, that ends in Ruin : where- 
as, the preſent Stockholders becoming al- 
larmed, in Regard to the Situation of their 
Debts, and bringing up their Children to 
Commerce and Employments uſeful to the 
State; they will ceaſe to be drones in the Hive 
of Induſtry, and by that Means preſerve their 
Fortunes and Families from Calamity and 
Diſhonour. | 

It is, therefore, for the Intereſt of the Poſte. 
rity of our Stockholders themſelves, that our 
public Debts ſhould rather be diminiſhed 
than encreaſed ; and to a Degree, that none 
but ſuch who are Widows and Orphans, 
and other diſtreſſed and ſuperannuated Peo- 
ple, who were incapable of carrying on any 
Buſineſs or Employment beneficial to the 
Community, ſhould be Proprietors: and if any 
of the public Creditors ſhould become perpe- 
tual Annuitants in this Kingdom, ſuch only 
ſhould ſeem to have an excluſive Right to it; 
and this may, perhaps, be the beſt Reaſon that 
can be aſſigned for the Continuance of any 
Proportion of the public Debts. 
Nor can thoſe, who are Advocates for the 
Syſtem of augmenting the Public Debts, be 
true Friends to the public Creditors, let their 
Pretenſions be as they may; for we have 
Reaſon to believe, from what has been be- 
fore urged, that the more thoſe Debts are en- 
creaſed, the more their Intereſt- money is 
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is reduced, the leſs ſecure will their Intereſt- 
money be ; and I hope I may be allowed to 
fay, that thoſe, who have hatched Deſigns 
which ſtrike at the very Root of the Pro- 
perty, of our whole moneycd-Intereſt, are 
their ſuperlative Enemies inſtead of their 
beſt Friends. 

If the public Creditors do not view their 
Concerns in this Light, we may fear it is for 
Want of duly conſidering their own Intereſt ; 
for that conſiſts in diſcouraging new public 
Loans and new Taxes, becauſe ſuch will leſ- 
ſen the Value of the old. But it is not for 
the Intereſt of a few to declare they can ſee 
this: though it is for theIntereſt of Ninety- nine 
out of the Hundred of the national Creditors 
to diſcern it, unleſs they will ſuffer their 
whole moneyed- Property to be ſwallowed 
up by a very few, to the abſolute Ruin and 
Deſtruction of all the Reſt. 

Long, too long have the public Creditors 
been amuſed, that they are a great and fun- 
damental Support of the preſent moſt auguſt 
and illuſtrious Family upon the Throne of theſe 
Realms; and therefore it is to be feared, that it 
has been inſinuated where it ought not, the 
more the Nation is involved in Debts, the more 
fecure will the preſent Eſtabliſhment be ren- 
dered : whereas the very contrary of this ap- 
pears to my plain Underſtanding ; for cer- 
tain it is that the Encreaſe of the public Debts 
and Taxes create Clamours, Diſcontent and 
Heartburnings amongſt the People ; which, at 
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length, terminate in a Spirit of Diſloyalty; 
and thoſe who are, by Principle, diſaffected 
to the preſent Government, take Advantage 
of thoſe Diſcontents, and leave no Arts un- 
practiſed to ſpread their Diſaffection as uni- 
verſally as poſſible. Nor is there any thing 
that gives the Enemies of our happy Eſta- 
bliſhment greater Uneaſineſs than Meaſure 
that tend to the Diminution of our public 


Incumbrances, and the Benefit of the public 
Credit, 
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Further Conſiderations on the Nature of public 
Credit, which ſeem to confirm what has been 
urged. 


VERY one will diſcern the Applica- 
tion of the preceding Principles, to the 
Point they are intended to confirm ; 
and therefore in this Letter, we ſhall ſtill 
further purſue the general Conſideration of 
the Nature and Foundation of the public 
Credit; from whence likewiſe will be dedu- 
cible Conſequences, that appear ſtill farther 
to corroborate the Neceſſity of introducing 
the Meaſures propoſed. 

The Credit of the State, proceeds in ge- 
neral from the ſame Sources as that of pri- 
rate Men and Companies; that is to ſay, the 
real Securities of the State” itſelf, and the 
perſonal Securities of thoſe that govern it. 

It would be a groſs Miſtake to value thoſe 
Securities by the general Capital of a Na- 
tion, as 1s done with regard to particular Se- 
curities. Thoſe Calculations carried to Ex- 
tremes, as they have been by ſome Writers, 
xe fit only to amuſe idle Imaginations, and 
may be productive of pernicious Principles 
n a Nation. 

The 
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The real Securities of a State are the Sum 
of Tributes. it is able to raiſe from the People 
without hurting Agriculture or Trade ; for 
otherwiſe, the Abuſe of the Impoſts would 
be deſtructive of it, and Confulion would 
be near at hand. 

If the Impoſts are ſufficient to pay off the 
Intereft of the Debts contracted ; to defray 
all current Expences both at Home and 
Abroad; to diſcharge yearly a conſiderable 
Part of the Debts : In' ſhort, if beſides the 
prefent Fributes, there ſtill remain behind 
Refources ſufficient to anſwer any extraor- 
dinary new Demand before all old Scores are 
cleared, one may fafely ſay, there is a real 
Security. | 
| Yo determine the exact Degree of that 
Security, it would be neceſſary to know the 
Nature of the Demands or Wants that may 
happen, how near or how remote they are, 
and how long they are likely to laſt : After 
which, they ſhould be compared in all their 
Circumſtances with the Refources that pro- 
bably would ariſe frem the Payment of the 
Debts that may be begun to be diſcharged, the 
general Credit and Affluenee of the Nation. 

If the Security be not clear in the Eyes 
of all, the Credit of the State may be ſup- 
ported by Management, till the very Inſtant 
of a great Call or Want. But then that 
Want will not be fatisfied, or if it is, it will 
be by deſtructive and ruinous Means. All 
Confidence, with regard to former Engage- 
ments, 
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ments, will ceaſe; it will likewiſe ceaſe be- 
tween Man and Man, aecording to the 
principles we have before laid down. The 
Conſequence of that Diſorder will be a great 
Stagnation of the Circulation of Commodi- 
ties: Let us ſee what will be the Effects. 

Capitals in Lands will diminiſh with their 
produce; common Misfortunes unite thoſe 
only whoſe Hopes are common; wherefore 
it is to be preſumed, that Capitals in Money 
and valuable Effects will be ſecured in other 
| Countries, or caretully concealed : Induſtry, 
affrighted and unemployed, will ſeek a Shel- 
ter with her Capital in other Aſylums. What 
will then become of all the Projects found- 
ed on the Immenſity of a national Ca- 
pital ? 3D 

The perſonal Securities of thoſe who go- 
vern may be exactly valued; for the De- 
grees of Uſefulneſs which the State reaps 
from its Credit, the Skill, Prudence, and 
OEconomy of its Miniſters, lead to Exacti- 
tude in ſmall Things as well as in great. 
This laſt Point operates ſo ſtrongly on the 
Opinion of Men, as to be able on emergent 
Occaſions to ſupply the Place of real Secu- 
ities; nay, ſo as that without it, real Se- 
curities have not their Effect. It is of ſuch 
Importance, that Operations in themſelves 
contrary to the Principles of Credit, have 
been ſeen to ſuſpend the total Fall of that 
Credit, when undertaken with Views of 
Exactitude. I do not, however, mean to 
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launch out in Praiſe of thoſe Operations, 
always dangerous when not attended with 
full Sueceſs; and which, being reſerved for 
Times of Calamity, are always wrong where 
there is a Poſſibility of avoiding them. They 
are like pulling down Part of a great Build- 
ing to fave the reſt from the Flames: But it 
requires a 'vaſt Superiority of Views to re- 
ſolve upon ſuch Sacrifices, and to know how 
to get the better of the Opinion of Man- 
kind. Thoſe forced Situations are a neceſ- 
ſary Conſequence of the Abuſe of public 
Credit. | | 

After having explained the Motives of 
public Confidence in the State, and pointed e 
out its natural Bounds, it is neceſſary to en- I 
quire into the Effect of public Debts in IM ( 
themſelves. ſ 

Beſides the Difference of which we have N d 
taken Notice in the Manner of valuing the MW b 
rea] Securities of a State, and thoſe of pri- 
vate Men, there are farther material Diffe- / 
rences between thoſe Credits. E 

When private Men contract a Debt, they MW n 
have two Advantages : In the firſt Place, it C 
is in their own Power to retrench their Ex- ne 
pences until they have paid it; and 2dly, WM ne 
they may make more of the Money borrow- I | 
ed, than the Intereſts they are obliged to 
pay for it. | 

A State encreaſes its annual Expence by 
contracting Debts, without being able to 


retrench the Expences nece ſſary towards its 
Sup- 


17 


Support ; becauſe it is always in a forced Si- 
tuation with regard to its foreign Safety. A 
State never borrows but to ſpend; therefore 
it cannot reap from the Debts it contracts, 
any Advantages: whereby the real Securities 
it offers to its Creditors can be encreaſed. 
At leaſt it very ſeldom happens ſo; nor can 
thoſe chance Occaſions be included in what 
is called public or national Debts. Neither ought 
we to confound with them, thoſe momen- 
tary Loans which are made with a View of 
prolonging Times of Payment, and of faci- 
litating them. That kind of Oeconomy be- 
longs to the Claſs of perſonal Securities, and 
encreaſes the Motives of public Confidence. 
But let us by the way obſerve, that thoſe 
Operations are never ſo quick, ſo cheap, nor 
ſtand ſo much in need of intermediate Cre- 
dits, as when the Revenues are known to 
be clear. | 


The queſtion therefore, here relates to 
Alienations only. 

In that Caſe a Body politic being able to 
make no other than a chargeable Uſe of its 
Credit, whilſt that of private Men is of ge- 
neral Uſe to them, it is eaſy to eſtabliſh a 
new Difference between them. It conſiſts 
In this, that the Uſe which the State makes 
of its Credit may be detrimental to the Sub- 
ject's Credit; whereas the multiplied Credit 
of the Subjects, if not carried too great 
Lengths in Point of Time, can never be 
otherwiſe than uſeful to the Credit of the State. 
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The Uſe which the State makes of its 


Credit, may hurt the Subject ſeveral Ways, 

Firſt, By the Load of Charges it accumu- 
lates or perpetuates : Whence it is reaſonable 
to conclude, that all Alienation of the pub. 
lic Revenues is a .greater Burden to the 
People, than an Increaſe of Impoſts only 
temporary. 

Secondly, Ways of ſubſiſting without Work, 
and in Reality at the Expence of the reſt of 
the Community, are introduced by the 
means of public Loans. The Conſequence 
is, that the Culture of the Lands is negle&- 
ed; Money goes out of Trade, which 
dwindles, and at laſt falls, and with it periſh 
Manufactories, Navigation, Agriculture, the 
Facility of collecting the public Revenues; 
and in ſhort, thoſe Revenues themſelves by 
Degrees. If, however, the Decline of Com- 
merce be ſuſpended by local Circumſtances, 


or a Number of uncommon Facilities con- 


curring, the Progreſs of the Diſorder will 

be ſlow, but ſtill it will be felt by Degrees. 
Thirdly, From there being leſs Trade and 

more Wants in the State, it follows ; that the 


Number of Borrowers will be greater than 


that of Lenders. The Intereſt of Money 


will therefore keep up higher than is con- 
ſiſtent with the Plenty of it; and that In- 
convenience becomes a new Obſtacle to the 


Encreaſe of Commerce and Agriculture. 


Fourthly, The high Intereſt of Money in- 
duces Foreigners to remit their's, in order to 
become 
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become Creditors of the State, I ſhall not 
dwell on the puerile Prejudice of thoſe who 
call the Acquiſition of that Money an Ad- 
vantage: unleſs where the commercial Inter- 
eſt of States are mutually connected. The 
Rivals of a Nation unconnected in their Trad- 
ing Intereſts, have not a more certain Way to 
ruin it's Commerce and enrich themſelves, 
than by being concerned in it's public Debts. 
Fifthly, Public Debts are attended with ex- 
traordinary Means or Impoſts, whereby im- 
menſe Fortunes are made very ſoon and 
without Riſk. Other Ways of gaining are, 
on the contrary, ſlow and uncertain : for 
which Reaſon Men and Money will fly from 
other Profeſſions. The Circulation of ſuch 
Commodities as are of moſt general Uſe, is 
interrupted by that Diſproportion, and is not 
compenſated by the Encreaſe of the Luxury 
of a few. _ 
9:xthly, To let thoſe public Debts become 
Money, is adding a voluntary Abuſe to a 
neceſſary one. The Effect of thoſe multi- 
plied Repreſentations of Specie, will be the 
ſame as that of an Encreaſe of it's Maſs: 
Commodities will be repreſented by a greater 
Quantity of Metals, which will leſſen the 
Sale of them abroad. We have ſeen, in Fits 
of Confidence, before the Secret of thoſe 
Repreſentations was known, the Uſe of them 
give ſuch Life to general Credit that the 
Rate of Intereſt has reduced itſelf naturally : 
that Reduction made ſome Amends for the 
Incon- 
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Inconvenience of the too great Riſe of the 
Price of Things relatively to other Nations 
who paid a higher Intereſt. It would be un. 
wile to expect it now; and all forced Reduc- 
tions are contrary to the Principles of public 
Credit. 
It cannot be too often repeated, that a great 
Maſs of Metals is in itſelf indifferent to a 
State, conſidered abſtractedly from other 
States. It is the Circulation of it's Commo- 
dities, either at home or abroad, that conſti- 
tutes the People's Happineſs; And that Cir- 
culation requir:'s a proportional Diſtribution 
of the general Maſs of Money in all the Pro- 
vinces, by which Commodities are furniſhed, 
If the Circulating-paper, looked upon as 
Money, is ſpread over a State, where ſome 
inward Defect occaſions a very unequal Di- 
ſtribution of Riches, the common People will 
not be more at their Eaſe, notwithſtanding the 
great Multiplicity of Money-repreſentations 
but the contrary; for Commodities will be dearer, 
and work for Foreigners leſs common. By 
continuing to add to that Maſs of Signs, there 
will be by Starts a forced Circulation, which 
will prevent the Riſe of Intereſt : for it 1s 
probable at leaſt, that if the Maſs of the Me- 
tals themſelves, or of their Repreſentations, 
was not to increaſe in a State where they arc 
unequally diſtributed, the Intereſt of Money 
would rife again in Places where the Circu- 
lation ſhould be leaſt. 


It 
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in Countries where Paper-money has been 
multiplied without ceaſing, nothing ought 
to be inferred from thence contrary to theſe 
Principles, becauſe thoſe Reductions were 
not then quite voluntary; they can be con- 
fidered only as the Effect of the Reflections 
made by the Proprietors of that Paper-mo- 
ney on the Nation's Inabilities. 

Banks are a Branch of Credit, when con- 
fidered as being deſtined only to diſcount the 
Oblizations of Merchants whether Notes or 
Bills of Exchange, and to facilitate their 
Credit. | 

The Object of thoſe Eſtabliſhments ſufi- 
ciently indicates their Uſefulneſs in all Coun- 

tries, where the Circulation of Commodities 
zs interrupted by the Want of Credit. 

If the circulating Signs are doubled, and 
the Quantity of Commodities be encreaſed 
= half, the Prices will raiſe a quarter 
art, 
To calculate what ought to be in a Coun- 
try the Degree of the Multiplication of Com- 
modities in Proportion to that of the Signs, 
it would he neceſſary to know the Extent of 
the Lands, their Fruitfulneſs, the Manner in 
which they are cultivated, the Improvements 
they are ſuſceptible of, the Populouſneſs, 
Number of Men employed, and Number un- 
employed, the Induſtry and general Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants, their 
natural, artificial and political Means and Ad- 


2 vantages 


If Reductions of Intereſt have been ſeen 
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vantages of Circulation at home and abroad; 
the Price of ſuch foreign Commodities as 
compete with them : and the Taſte and Ahj. 
lities of the Conſumers. So complicated a 
Calculation may be thought impoſſible; But 
the greater the ſudden Augmentations of the 
Signs ſhall be, the leſs it is probable their 
Commodities ſhould multiply in any reaſon- 
able Proportion with them. 

If the Price of Commodities riſes, it may, 
with equal Truth be ſaid, that by the greater 
Multiplication of Signs than of Commodi- 
ties, and the Activity of the new Circula- 
tion, there will then be fewer Borrowers 
than Lenders ; wherefore Money will loſe of 
it's Price. 

That Fall will conſequently be in compo- 
ſite Proportion to the Number of Lenders 
and Borrowers. 

It eaſes Commodities of a Part of the 
Charges Merchants are at to ſell them. The 
Charges fo leſſened are, the Intereſt of the 
Merchants Diſburſements, the Valuation of 
the Riſks they run, and the Price of their 
Labor ; the two laſt are always governed by 
the Rate of the firſt, and are generally va- 
lued at double of it. From theſe three firſt 
Diminutions reſult farther, a greater Cheap- 
neſs of Navigation, and a leſs Valuation of 
the Dangers of the Sea. 

Altho' thoſe Savings are conſiderable, they 
do not leſſen intrinſically the firſt Value of 
the national Commodities ; it is plain they 


leſſen 
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leſſen it only relatively to other Nations, ri- 


val Sellers of the ſame Commodities, who 


keep up the Intereſt of their Money higher, 


in Proportion to the Maſs they poſſeſs. If 


thoſe Nations ſhould lower their Intereſt in 
the ſame Proportion, it would be the firſt 
Value of the Commodities, Things being 
equal in other Reſpects, that would deter- 
mine the Superiority. 

Tho' the Conſequences drawn ſeem very 
clear, yet it may not be amils to take a ſe- 
cond curſory View of them. 

We have ſeen the Bank give freſh Life to 
the Circulation of Commodities and reſtore 
general Credit by the actual Multiplication 
of Signs: whence reſult a double Cauſe 
of Encreaſe of the Price of all Things, the 
one natural and ſalutary, the other forced 
and dangerous. 

The Inconvenience of the latter is partly 
corrected, with Regard to the Competition 
of other Nations, by the Diminution of the 
Intereſt of Money. 

From what we have ſaid it may therefore 
be concluded, that where-ever Circulation and 


Credit enjoy a certain Degree of Celerity and 


Activity, Banks are uſeleſs and even dangerous, 
In Regard to the Circulation of Money, it 
may be obſerved that it's Principles are ne- 
ceſſarily the Principles of Credit itſelf, which 
is only the Image of it: the ſame Methods 
preſerve and animate them. They conſiſt, 
Firſt, In the proper Execution of good Laws 
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to prevent the Abuſe of Truſt or Confidence. 
Secondly, In the Scarcity of the ſeveral Inter- 
eſts, by which the State is connected with 
private Perſons, either as Subjects or as Cre- 
ditors. Thirdly, By uſing every Method na- 
tural, artificial and political, proper to favour 
Induſtry and foreign Trade; which implies 
a Finance ſubordinate to Trade. 

If any one of theſe Rules be neglected, no 
Bank, no human Power will be able to eſta- 
bliſh an entire and mutual Confidence among 
Men: that Confidence depends on Opinion, 
or in other Words, on Perſuaſion or Con- 
viction, 

If theſe Rules are followed throughout, 
a general Credit will certainly be the Con- 
{equence. 

The Encreaſe of Prices on the Revival of 
Credit, will be only in Proportion to the ac- 
tual Maſs of Money, and the Quantity of 
foreign Conſumptions. The Encreaſe of 
Prices by the continual Introduction of a new 

uantity of Metals, and the Rivalſhip of 
Merchants by the Extenſion of Commeree, 
tend to diminiſh Profits : that Diminution of 
Profits, and the Encreaſe of general Eaſe and 
Opulence, will make the Intereſt of Money 
fall, as in the ſuppoſed Caſe of a Bank : but 
the Reduction of that Intereſt will be much 
more advantageous in the preſent Caſe than 
in the other, becauſe the firſt Value of Com- 
modities will not be encreaſed ſo much. 


In 


. 


In order to conceive this Difference, it is 
neceſſary to remember three Principles al- 
ready often repeated, and eſpecially when 
we have been ſpeaking of the Circulation of 
Money. 

The People's Eaſe depends on the Quick- 
neſs and Activity of the Circulation of Com- 
modities: That Circulation is more or leſs 
uick and active, according to the proportio- 
nal Diſtribution of the Maſs, whatever it be of 
Metals or Signs, which we may call Money, 
and not according to the proportional Diſtri- 
bution of a large Maſs of Metals or Signs, 
or Money : The Diminution of the Intereſt 
of Money is always in compoſite Proportion 
to the Number of Lenders and Borrowers. 
So that the proportional Diſtribution of 
an unequal Maſs of Signs being equal, the 
Cale of the People will be relatively the 
ſame ; there will be relatively the ſame Pro- 
portion between the Number of Borrowers 
and of Lenders, and the Intereſt of Money 
will likewiſe be the fame. 

But the firſt Value of Commodities will 
be in Proportion to the reciprocal Inequality 
of the Maſs of Signs. 

Notwithſtanding the Inconveniencies of a 
Bank, if the State be in one of thoſe dread- 
ful Crifis, never to be forgot, in which it 
cannot exert itſelf; it is plain that ſuch an 
Eſtabliſhment afford Bf ſpeedieſt and moſt 
effectual Reſource, if kept within proper 
Bounds. 
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The Meaſure of thoſe Bounds will be the 
Portion of Activity neceſſary to the State in 
Order to reſtore public Confidence by De- 
grees: A Bank may likewiſe be uſeful in 
{mall Countries, whoſe Wants are greater 
than their Superfluities, or who poſſeſs Com- 
modities the only one's of their Kind. 

Hitherto we have ſpoken only of folid 
Banks, that is to fay, of thoſe whoſe Obli- 
gations or Notes are balanced by a mercan- 
tile Pledge. Thoſe States which have con- 
ſidered them only as a Means of facilitating 
Expences, have enjoyed their Proſperity no 
longer than till their Credit has been attack- 
ed in its fundamental Points. At all Times, 
and in all Countries, the Ruin of ſuch a 
Credit bears down with it for a long while 
that of the Body Politic : But even before 
Things came to that Extremity, infinite 
Confuſion will have. ariſen at Home, as we 
have before ſhewn ſpeaking of national or 
public Debts. 

Every one, who has attended to what has 
been faid in the former Letters, will eafily 
diſcern how far theſe Principles tend to eſta- 
bliſh the Syſtem we would introduce; and 
therefore we ſhall leave every one to make 
the Application, 
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The Opinion that ſome Foreigners * entertain of 
the national Debts, and the public Credit of 
this Kingdom. 


? I'S impoſſible that Riches, (ſays a 
learned Foreigner, whoſe Principles 
I ſhall frequently cite, and adopt 
where I think them juſt) either real or arti- 
ficial, ſhould encreaſe to a prodigious De- 
oree, in a State, without Manufactures en- 
creaſing in the ſame Proportion. The low 
Intereſt of Money may make ſome Amends 
for this Over-rate. 

"Tis an evident Maxim, that whatever 
Nation has Money at the cheaper Intereſt, 
al: other Things, conſidered on a Par, will 
ruin all other Countries in Competitorſhip. 
Therefore, England has reduced the Intereſt 
of the public Creditors to 3 4 per Cent. till 
the Year 1757, and after that to 3 per 
Cent, 

To have a right Notion of the Effects of 
this Operation, it muſt be obſerved, that the 
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e Negotiant Anglois, ou Traduction Libre du Livre 
mtitule : The Britiſ Merchant. See the preliminary Diſcourſe 
thereto affixed. Aithough this ingenious Writer makes ſome 
Miſtakes with Regard to the ſpecific State of our Affairs; vet 
ihere are many Things that may well deſerve our Notice. 
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Merchant's Profit in Commerce is regulated 
by the Value of his Money placed out at In- 
tereſt in the public Stocks; and this Profit is 
commonly eſtimated at twice as much up- 
on Account of the Riſk, their Labor 
and Attention. Let us compare the Con- 
ſequence of this Method of Computation 
upon an Undertaking of zo, oocl. carried on 
in Trade in England in the Year 1690, when 
the Intereſt of Money was at 6 per Cent. and 
upon another of the ſame Sum carried on in 
the Year 1757, when the Intereſt ſhall be 
reduced to 3 per Cent. 

In 1690 a Merchant, by a Computation of 
the Expence of 1800/. a Year upon the Sum 
imagined for the Intereſt, which that Sum 
would have produced him on the Spot, and 
that the Profits of Trade might be equal to 
his Riſks, he was obliged to deduct the clear 
Sum of 1800/. over and above; that is to 
ſay, this Money was to bring him upon the 
whole the Sum of 3600/. that he might be 
induced to employ the ſaid Stock in Trade. 

When the Intereſt of Money is at 3 per 
Cent, the Gain of the Merchant, or of 
Trade, will be in its Proportion at 3 fer 
Cent. which in the whole will be 6 per Cent. 
or the Sum of 1800. on 30,0: ol. trading 
Capital. Whence it is plain, that, according 
to this Value of zo, oool. an Engliſb Mer- 
chant may make more of 1800“. than he 
could in the Year 1690, ſuppoſing Commo- 
dities at the ſame Price; and that if they oh 

only 
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only encreaſed by this Sum, the Foreigner 
will not pay dearer for them. 

"Tis as apparent alſo, that, if in the Year 
1690, an Engliſ Merchant only gained 
zoool. by 30,000, that is to fay, 10 per 
(ent. his Hazards were not ſo well com- 
penſated as they will be in the Year 1757, 
by gaining on 1800/. In ſhort, that in 1757, 
1500. upon Zo, oool. will be an handſome 
Profit, whereas in 1690, there would have 
been a real Loſs. 

After having ſhewn the Effect of this Ope- 
ration, 1t 1s proper to trace it back to the Be- 
ginning, in order to know the Circumſtances 
of the Application, 

A Nation, which has no Mines, and 
makes no Conqueſts, cannot certainly en- 
creaſe the Maſs of its Money but by foreign 
Commerce. 

In Proportion as this new Money 1s 
quickly circulated, the Commodities whereof 
ſuch Money is the Repreſentative, not bear- 
ing ſo great a Proportion therewith as before, 
they are imperceptibly repreſented by a Share 
of Money. 

But the letting out of this Money does not 
diminiſh of itſelf, becauſe it is found in a 
greater Quantity than before; for if the Na- 
tion was to put a Stop all at once to its fo- 
reign Commerce, it is certain, that the new 
Maſs or Stock of Money would be diſtributed 
in the ſame Proportion as the old. There 
would {till remain more Borrowers than 


Lenders. 
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Lenders. The Intereſt of Money would be 
kept up ſrom that Time. Their Poor, who 
ſhould not be employed in the Conſumption 
of Commodities at home, would he in x 
worſe Situation than before; for Proviſions 
would be dearer, and they would no longer 
be in a Way to procure them by Labor. 
The continual Encreaſe of foreign Com- 
modities 1s alone ſufficient to force the mo- 
neyed Men to lower the Rate of Intereſt 
themſelves, In Proportion as a greater 
Number of Men grow rich, and continue to 
enrich themſelves by their Labor, the Num- 
ber of Borrowers decreaſes, while that of 
the Lenders encreaſes. On the other Hand, 
the more Merchants there are, the leſs are 
their Profits, and they are accuſtomed to re- 
ceive the leſs Intereſt for their Money. Tis 
a general Rule, that the natural low Rateof 
Intereſt denotes a large Commerce, as a natural 
high Intereſt does a ſmall one. 
The Body Politic is in a very proſperous 
State if ſuch a Reduction of Intereſt is thus 


made of its own Accord, as was the very 
Caſe in Holland, as ſoon as the India Trade, 


Fiſhery, and the Navigation had thrown that 


immenſe Wealth into its Lap, which it now 
enjoys. x 

But 'tis proper to obſerve, that in Holland 
they are all Traders; that they all live fru- 
gally; that they had no Way of improving 


their Money to better Advantage, than by 
Com- 
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Commerce ; and, in ſhort, that it had few 
Competitors in that Courſe 

Theſe Remarks are of Importance, and 
will ſerve to prove what an Influence the 
Notion of Circumſtances has upon the Ap- 
plication of Principles. 
We will now conſider in what a Situation 
England was when it made the laſt Re- 
duction of Intereſt, and what were its Mo- 
tives for it. 

The Induſtry of all the Nations of Europe 
is animated at once; conſequently, there's a 
very great Rivalſhip. The Wealth of Great 
Britain, in whatſoever it conſiſts, being mul- 
tiplied to a much higher Degree, than elſe- 
where, the Price of Commodities could not 
but encreaſe there in a greater Proportion; 
conſequently, the very Hazard ran by their 
Exportation left but ſmall Profit to its Mer- 
chants. On the other Hand, the Neceſſities 
of this Government both public and private 
being great, the large Demand for Money 
drew with it a higher Rate of Intereſt, than 


the Profit of the Trade, ſetting all Riſks 


out of the Queſtion. Twas, therefore, ne- 
ceflary that a Part of the Capital ſhould be 
taken out of the Commerce: But one of its 
Branches loſt in a Year, is not recovered 
lometimes in Centuries; beſides, the People 
loſt the Means of Employment, and of Con- 


lumption, in Proportion as the Capitals were 


drawn out of Trade. 


In 
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of the Government. 


Appearances of Liberty. The Influence of 
the Government over the Companies, each 


Intereſt or other, obtained their Conſent: 
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In this critical Situation, England could 
not hope that the Reduction of Intereſt 
ſhould operate of itſelf; and a Reduction hy 
Compulſion mult neceſſarily hurt the Credit 


But it preferr'd the Preſervation of its Com- 
merce, which alone is capable of furniſhing 
it with ſolid Meaſures for ſupporting its Cre- 
dit. Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that there 
would be no better Way of making an Ad- 
vantage of the Diforder ; for this Reduction, 
tho” forced in the main, has preſerv'd all the 


of which depends on it by ſome particular 


At the ſame Time their remaining Credit 
ſecured it the neceſſary Sums for propoſing a 
Reimburſement to the Creditors, who would 
not ſubſcribe to the Reduction. 

'This was undoubtedly a bold Step, and 
the Neceſſity there was of leſſening the 
Charges of the Government, touched People 
at leaſt as much as the Neceſſity of favour- 
ing Commerce. Many Annuities remained 
unſubſcrib'd, and the landed Eſtates ſunk 
greatly in Value. Theſe common Effects of 
the Loſs of the public Credit, could not 
well avoid being foreſeen, Commerce be- 
ing .o cloſely connected with it, that the 
latter muſt needs ſuffer by the Shocks given 
to the former; but ſuch is the Nature of it, 


that it ſooner or later recovers the Equill- 
brium. 


1 f 
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brium. The Reduction gives ſpeedy Hopes 
of it, and never is a Government in a better 
poſture, than when the trading Funds come 
to regain the ſecond Rank in the public 
Confidence. The Baſis tis always founded 
on, is the Produce of the Lands to which 
it gives a Value in Proportion to the Briſk- 
neſs with which tis carry'd on, ſince, by in- 
ceſſantly multiplying the Riches, the Capital 
of the Nation, and the Maſs of its Money, 


: unavoidably encreaſe; but in Caſe of Ne- 
* ceſſity, a great Quantity of it muſt flow back 
of again into the public Funds. If then the 


Operation of the Government has been 
well conducted, the Wiſdom of the Na- 
tion cannot but be commended ; which be- 
ing too clear ſighted not to comprehend all 
the Misfortunes with which it was threaten'd, 
has, from this Knowledge, drawn Argu- 
ments for putting Bounds to its Alarms. 

To have made the public Credit deſperate 
all on a ſudden, would have been the Ruin 
of every Thing ; therefore every one ſub- 
mitted to the Yoke of Neceſſity, and at 


d chis Time (1753) none of the public Ac- 
5 tions are under Par. 

of In Order to form a perfect Judgment, by 
ot what Operation the Intereſt of Money in 


England was reduced from 4 per Cent. to 3 4, 
till 1757, and after that Date to 3 per Cent. 
tis neceſſary to confider its Conſequences, 
with Regard to the home Conſumption, and 
then with Regard to the public Revenues. 
The 
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The Author then proceeds to ſhew, hoy 
the Reduction of Intereſt muſt affect the 
general Conſumption of the native Commo- 
dities: Which being too tedious to men. 
tion minutely; and he having, indeed, com- 
mitted ſome Miſtakes, in Regard to the ſpe- 
cific State of our Affairs; I ſhall abridge the 
Matter, and lay before the Eng/z/h Reader, 
only what ſeems more eſſentially to concern 
his Country's Intereſt. 

But it is very probable, continues he, that 
the Product of the Land, as well as the ne- 
ceſſary Conſumptions, will be the laſt to be 
ſenſible of the Diminution of the general 
Expence of the People; and always in a 
weaker Proportion. On the contrary, while 
foreign Commerce encreaſes, as we {hall ſee 
preſently, the People who are the grand 
Conſumers of the Neceſſaries of the firſt 
and ſecond Degree, 'tis probable, that the 
Produce of the Land will riſe in Value: A 
great Part of this Diminution of the Con- 
ſumption of the Annuitants, will therefore 
fall upon foreign Luxury; and the Govern- 
ment to determine the Effect of this Opera- 
tion with the more Certainty, again oppoſes 
it with the ſtrongeſt Barriers. 


The other Part would really affect the 
Employment of the People, if this Inaction 
was not redreſſed and even prevented by the 
Briſkneſs of Foreign Commerce. 

Such an Operation gives it a conſiderable 
and ſudden Increaſe, 1. Becauſe the REN 

eing 
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being better enabled to ſuſtain the Compe- 


titorſhip of other People, or to obtain the 
preference over them, the Opportunities of 
a lucrative Commerce mult neceſſarily be the 
more frequent. 2. Becauſe as often as 
Commerce, allowing for all Hazards, offers 
a more conſiderable Profit than other Ways 
of employing Money, a great Plenty of it 
muſt needs flow back in its ſeveral Chan- 
nels; and if any of thoſe Channels run over, 
it will find out new Ways of Circulation, 
and the Means of employing the People en- 
creaſe inceſſantly. 

Such 1s the chief Aim of any Government 
whatſoever, and this is the chief Operation 
of a Britiſh Trade with Foreigners. The 
Value of Exports begins to be paid to the 
various Claſſes of the Manufacturers, Work- 
men, Day Labourers in the Field, and the 
Owners of Land. 

It we value the Total of the Exports from 
England before the Reduction of the Intereſt 
of Money, at about 12 Millions Sterling, * and 
the Encreaſe of the Exports only at Half a 
Million, it will be manifeſt, that this Aug- 
mentation of the Foreign Commerce will 
make Amends for the Diminution in the 
Conſumption of the Creditors by the Em- 
ployment of the People, 


mm. 
* 


This is an extraordinary Suppoſition, but we give it in 
the Author's Senſe; nor does it affect his Argument. 
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Was the Balance of Trade of ever ſo little 
Advantage to England before the Reduction, 
it is probable that it will be at leaſt augment. 
ed by all the Value of the new Exportation; 
which will circulate in the Proportion we 
have eſtabliſhed for calculating the Loſs oc- 
caſioned by their Abſerce ; conſequently the 


public and particular Revenues will be aug. 
mented, the Government and the Landed 


Eſtates will be eaſed, and all the Alteration 
will conſiſt in the different Claſſes of thoſe 
who ſhall pay the Workmen their Wages. 

It Things in England do not take thi; 
Courſe, or if there was a Stagnation in Com- 
merce, it will be a Proof that the public 
Credit has received ſome Shock ; becauſe, 
tho' the Reduction, had all the Appearances 
of being voluntarily, every one ſaw in the 
mean Time but too clearly that in Fa& the 
Propoſal of a Reimburſement was impradi- 
cable, Therefore the Government has wiſely 
diſtributed the Efte& of the Reduction: it 
is to be ſuppoſed That in 1757, which is 
declared to be from 3+ to 3 per Cent. will be 
inſenſible. 

By theſe Remarks it may be judged, that 
when the Reductions operate of themſelves 
by the Plenty of Money, and the Strength 
of the public Credit, the Government abſo⸗ 
lutely ſuffers no Alteration by it; for it 11 
Tranſpiration that is mild, natural and falu- 
tary to the Body Politic. If by the Nature 
of Circumſtances it becomes neceſſary to aid 


and 
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and terminate this Tranſpiration, it is plain 
that there cannot be too much Precaution 
uſed in preſerving the Qualities to it which 
it ought to have. In fine, England ſeems to 
give the only Example, perhaps, of this 
Circumſtance. 

I have treated, ſays this Gentleman, the 
more largely of this Operation becauſe its 
Particulars prove that Foreign Commerce is 
the main Spring of a Government, when it 
can be had with Eaſe ; that every other In- 
tereſt is ſubordinate to it, becauſe that alone 
repairs in a Moment the Lofles which the 
Labor of the People or the public Reve- 
nues may ſuſtain: in a Word, that no Claſs 
of People except of ſuch as have neither 
Land nor Induſtry falls to decay if foreign 
Commerce flouriſhes ; becauſe the Profit of 
ts Balance 1s indiſpenſably attended by a con- 
tinual Encreaſe of the home Conſumption. 

The Riches of a Body Politic ought to be 
compared to the Wealth of private Perſons. 
That which remains after Payment of Debts 
ls true Property. A large Credit, as long as 
it ſubſiſts, does but give a great Power to lay 
out Money : It depends on the Opinion of 
Men and of the Debtors Reſources : conſe- 
quently it has Bounds of itſelf as well as all 
human Things ; and it has foreign Limits, 
which it is as hard to calculate as the Ca- 
prices of the Multitude. 

The Neceſſity of the Engli/h Government ob- 


lived it to have recourſe to Loans in the War of 


H 1688, 


thought adviſeable to engage the public Re- 
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1688, in Proportion as the Expence exceeded 
the Revenues. The Credit which the Mo. 
ney-lenders give, being always uſurious, in 
Order for the punctual Payment thereof, it was 


venues to ſuch as were inclined to be the 
Creditors of the Government. 

In 1698 Doctor Davenant computed the 
general Expence of the People at 43 Millims 
Sterling; in which were reckoned 1 5 Milli: 
of the current Caſh; 'The public Debts 
amounted to 17 Millions, the Revenues to 
5 Millions, and every Year the Government 
was cnabled to pay TwWo and a Half to its 
Creditors. The Gain of the annual Balance of 
Trade was valued at about 13 Millions Sterling. 

Every Thing ſeemed in a fair Way to 
come into Order again. The Reſources were 
evident ; the imaginary Capital was almoſt in 
Proportion with the real Capital ; and from 
that Time the Security ſeemed to be perfed, 
by taking juſt Meaſures for eaſing the 
Government. Davenant had proved with 
what Eaſe this might be done, apprifing the 
Nation at the ſame Time, That the public 
Debts, were like thoſe Cancer-Worms, whoſe f. 
cret Ravages in a Body at length abſorb is 
Subſtance. 

England forgot ſuch wiſe Maxims ; and re- 
fuſed to enjoy this Comfort, of which the 
Peace gave her a Proſpect, and engaged in 
the War of 1702, the Expences whereof ac- 
cumulated the public Debts, It's own Mo- 

ney, 


ney, and that which was brought to it by 
Commerce went abroad in ſome Meaſure : 
The Nation had Recourſe to that of For- 
eigners to whom it became tributary for the 
whole Amount of the Intereſt. 

In 1710 roſe the South-Sea-Company, whoſe 
Credit advanced in Proportion to the Hopes 
that were formed of having a Settlement 
oranted it in South- America ; which was to 
turniſh them with all the Riches of the Spa- 
niſþ Colonies. As long as this Credit, or the 
Opinion which ſupported it, ſubſiſted, the Go- 
vernment received great Aſſiſtance thereby; 
but it was in a very languiſhing State, when 
it was revived in 1713, by the Peace of 
Urecht. The Scheme was then formed for 
enabling this Company to pay off all the 
Debts of the Nation; and it was ſhewn what 
an Advantage was made of the general Con- 
adence of the Public for leſſening the In- 
tereſts of Money in a Manner, which was 
really voluntary, This Confidence was na- 
tural; for the Profits which the Nation had 
Reaſon to expect from the Aſſiento Treaty, 
the Care and Punctuality of the Government 
in ſupporting its Engagements, the conſider- 
able Savings it made in the Article of Intereſt, 
the Promiſe of employing it to the Repay- 
ment of the Capital Debt, all together juſti- 
hes the Eagerneſs that was then demonſtrat- 
ed. The Obligations of the Government, and 
af the Company attached to its Fortune, 


dave Men ſo favourable an Opinion of the 
— Capital, 
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Capital, that it ſerved for all the Occaſions of 
Society like Specie itſelf, 

But whether this Nation in other Reſpets, 
fo apt to attend to the Dictates of Reaſon, is 
fond of giving the Preference to refined Ideas, 
and ſuch as are far above the Sphere of com- 
mon Capacity ; or whether it was owing to the 
Intoxication that commonly attends the ex- 
ternal Appearances of great Proſperity, it 
carried the Deluſion fo far as to think that 
the Debts of a Government were of Beneſit 
and Advantage to it. 

For we find in the Britiſb Merchant, 
that in 1714, even before the complete Re- 
eſtabliſhment of Credit, the People's Ex- 
pence amounted to 5o Millions Sterl 3 which 
was 7 Mzllicns more than in 1698. From 
hence it is inferred, that a greater Number of 
People was employed ; yet the Maſs of Mo- 
ney was not encreaſed, of which there could 
be no Manner of Doubt ; conſequently they 
were perſuaded that the Multiplication of the 
public Debts, when they became Signs or 
Repreſentations of Money having produced 
theſe Effects, it was of public Advantage. 

They pretended, that it is no more than the 
right Hand lending to the Left; and the 
Riches of the Nation would be trebled, con- 
ſequently its general Conſumptions would have 
been greater: In fine, thoſe of the Government 
would encreaſe in Proportion, for real Riches 
are the Sinews of Government, the Pledge 
of their Superiority : and if artificial Riches 

| produce 
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produce the Effects of it, to what a Degree 
of Power will not Great Britain arrive? 

But one ſingle Remark defeats the whole, 
and the Perſon whom it eſcapes muſt ſubmit 
to the Deluſion. 

The Effect of a great Quantity of Money 
exiſting in a State muſt be properly diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Effect of the Encreaſe of 
that Quantity. 

The Plenty or Scarcity of Money is indif- 
ferent in a Country abſtractedly from its Po- 
litical Concerns with its Neighbours: Sir 
Milliam Petty and Mr. Davenant have thus 
calculated the Quantity of Money neceſſary 


for Circulation 


Half of the Revenue of the L. 
Lands in 1698 ,: ooo, ooo 
A Quarter of the Revenue of 
1,300,000 Houſes, in diffo 5, ooo, ooo 
One Week's Expence of the 7 


People, ditto 760,230 
One Fourth of the Value of 
the Exportations, ditio 1,500,000 


Mr. Davenant adds to it One 
Fourth of the Value of Ma- 
nufacturers — - 1,000,000 


9,209,230 


If inſtead of fifteen Millions in Specie, 
which were in England in 1698, there had 
been only ſeven Millions and one half, and at 
the ſame Time Proviſions had been at leſs 

2 than 
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than half of the Value, tis plain, that in- 
ſtead of 9,269,230 J. deem'd neceſſary for 
Circulation, there would have been want. 
ing but 4,634, 615 J. without any Prejudice 
to Induſtry and Commerce. The People 
would have been as much employed, and 
the relative Plenty of Money, would have 
been in the fame Degree in the State, and 
amongſt its Members. 

For let us ſuppoſe a Kingdom which has 
no foreign Relation, if all the Parts and 
different Claſſes of its People, lend one ano- 
ther mutual Aſſiſtance, it will be happy, 
tho' it has little Money. 

If it has a great Quantity of Money, the 
Productions of Art and Nature will be re- 
preſented by a greater Quantity of Specie; 
but the Labor will {till be the ſame, con- 
ſequently the People will not be a Jot the 
happier. 

Tis not, therefore, in the Quantity of the 
circulating Caſh, that the interior Strength of 
a Body Politic conſiſts, but in the Circula- 
tion of Commodities. Sq 

Yet the actual Increaſe of the Maſs of 
Metals is, on the contrary, of very great Im- 
portance to it. In Order to open a clear 
View of the Effects thereof, we will ſuppoſe, 
that ſome of the Counties in the Nation 
were all on a ſudden enrich'd with a great 
Quantity of Money, by the Diſcovery of a 
Mine ; while ſeveral of the other Counties 
had but little in Proportion ; it will yp 

that 
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that the Price of Proviſions being inhanced 
in the Counties that are rich in Metal, the 
Commodities of the poor Counties will find 
their Way into them, by Reaſon of their 
Cheapneſs; ſo that from one Neighbour to a- 
ther, this Money will ſpread inſenſibly into 
all the Counties, becauſe the Induſtry of 
each will be animated to have a Share of 
it, | 

From ſach an Inſtance it cannot be in- 
ferred, that the Quantity of this new Caſh 
has augmented Lahor of itſelf, becauſe 
twenty Millions wou'd, upon this Suppoſi- 
tion, have the ſame Energy as forty. It 
only proves, that any actual Augmentation 
whatſoever of Money in a State, guickens the 
Circulation of Commodities from one Neigh- 
bour to another ; becauſe all Things have a 
Tendency towards ſettling in an Equili- 
brium. 

But that the State may continue in a flou- 
riſhing Condition, this Augmentation muſt 
be continual ; for if there be no Succeſſion 
in the Change of Induſtry, there will be no 
Motion: as ſoon as the new Maſs ſhall be 
diſtributed, in Proportion with the old, Com- 
modities will be dearer, but the Circulation 
will not be the briſker. 

The Nations, therefore, which are not 
poſſeſſed of any Mines of Gold or Silver, 
can only ſupport a Motive to Induſtry, by 
procuring itſelf every Year a new Quantity 
of Money, by the Balance of Trade ; or by 
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continually multiplying the Paper that 
paſſes current for Specie. | 

Tbis laſt is the moſt ready Expedient, and 
would for a long Time have all the Effect 
deſired in a Nation, whoſe Expences ſhould 
be all at Home; we fay, for a long Time, 
for it would happen at the Long-run, that 
ſuch artificial Wealth continually accumulated 
would become of no Value: Nay, it would 
ſoon prove fatal to a Nation that holds Cor- 
reſpondencies with the neighbouring States, 
The more ſuch Correſpondencies oblige to 
Expences Abroad, the more certain will. be 
its Ruin, becauſe real Wealth will go abroad 
to defray them. 

The Abundance of artificial Wealth will 
operate at Home as much as an Abundance 
of Metal for the ſame Sum; we mean, it 
will enhance the Rate of Proviſions, &c. 

If it be ſucceſſive, all Things will have a 
proſperous Appearance, becauſe the Circu- 
lation of Commodities and Money will be 
the briſker, If withal 'tis immenſe, the 
Luxury and Expence of the People will be 
the ſame. 
Thus the foreign Commodities of Luxury 
will be conſum'd with the more Eaſe, and 
will carry away the Remainder of the real 
Wealth; whilſt the Commodities of the 
Country, being raiſed to an extravagant Price, 
will go off Abroad with great Difficulty, 
when they are rivalled by thoſe of other 


People. 
; The 
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The Diminution of the Intereſt of Money 
will be a Remedy in ſome Degree; but 
if the Neceſſity of diminiſhing the Expen- 
ces of a Government, appears to be the Mo- 
tive of it, the Splendor of the artificial 
IWealth is eclipſed, and vaniſhes. This Pro- 
ſperity, in Appearance, exiſts no longer after 
its ſecret Spring is once known. The gene- 
ral Credit may ſtill be buoy'd up by Hopes, 
and by the perſonal Intereſt of every Mem- 
ber of the Society to ſupport it ; but the 
Confidence is deſtroy d; and, tho' tis ſup- 
ported for the preſent, tis miſtruſted for the 
future. 

From all that has been ſaid, tis evident, 
that artificial Wealth of every Kind is dan- 
gerous, if it exceeds the Quantity of the 
real Wealth; the Government is inceſſantly 
threaten'd with the Loſs of its Credit, in the 
Moment when it has need of it; and when 
the artificial Wealth is a true Repreſentation 
of the real, it hurts foreign Commerce 
from that Time to the Increaſe of the real 
Wealth, and of Induſtry. | 

If tis a true Saying, that Money per- 
forms the ſame Functions in a Body politic, 
as the Blood does in the human Body, the 
Superabundance of the one, muſt be as dan- 
gerous as that of the other. The Science of 
Phyſic, teaches to maintain an Equilibrium 
among the Fluids; and the Skill of the Po- 
litician conſiſts in eſtabliſhing a Balance be- 

_ tween 
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tween the different Employments of the 
People. | 

The Grand Point of the Circulation of 
Money is, that every Part of a Nation be 
ſenſible of its Eaſe, in a ſufficient Pro- 
portion, that all the Poor may be employed, 
For this End, there need no other Repre- 
ſentations of Specie, than thoſe of Com- 
merce. When Money 1s at a low Rate, the 
Offices for diſcounting the Hazard, of which 
it is not ſo great in Fact as in Appearance, 
would ſucceed better than all Kinds of Paper 
Circulation. 

Money 1s not ſcarce in any Place where 
every Commodity continually repreſents it in 
a Degree approaching to the general Pro- 
portion. If the Plenty of Money in the in- 
land Counties far exceeds this Point ſuffi- 
cient for Circulation, there is a Hazard of 
loſing its Commerce abroad, and then thoſe 
Provinces will ſoon be exhauſted. The Sea 
Ports are the Arteries of the Body politic, 
the capital City is its Heart, and the Plenty 
of Coin can never hurt it, if its Motions are 
regular and quick in the Circulation of bene- 
ficial Commerce. 

All theſe Debts of the Government have 
the ſame Currency with the Public as Specie, 
and repreſent a Value more conſiderable than 
their Capitals. | 5 

Moreover, there is a Circulation of particu- | 
lar Bills of the great Companies, the Value of 
which is known to be very conſiderable; ra 

the 
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the total Amount is a great Myſtery. 'There 
arealſo the Bills of the Bank of Edinburgb, of 
the two Banks of Glaſgow, that of Aberdeen, 
and of Exchequer Bills. | 

The Cuſtom at London is to keep no Mo- 
ney at home but juſt enough to defray the 
little conſtant Demands, the reſt being de- 
poſited in the Bank, and great Part in the 
Hands of Bankers ; becauſe they are more 
convenient than the Bank. They receive 
foreign Specie ; and, if it be required, make 
Payments the next Moment in Erg/i/þ Coin; 
and their Bills paſs as ready Money. 

According to the moſt common Opinion 
the Valuation of the whole amounts to a Ca- 
pital of 400 Millions Sterling; and it muſt 
be owned, that if all the Paper-Property 
really repreſented the Specie, the Engliſh 
Nation would be the richeſt that eyer ex- 
iſted. 

Thoſe who compute the Value of the cir- 
culating Species at the higheſt, ſuppoſe it in 
the whole to be 15 Millions Sterling, and 
one or two Millions in foreign Specie; there 
are many more, who compute it to be 
ay leſs, and ſome ſay, it is but 12 Mil- 
ons. 

We will ſuppoſe it to be 16 Millions ; and 
that one or two Nations be rich enough to 
amais that Sum in Effects that may be de- 

anded upon the Spot in Money: what 
would be the Value of 354 other Millions in 
Paper-credit ? They would abſolutely be of 

no 
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no Value in ſuch a Confuſion. Even though 
we ſhould ſuppoſe there was in this King. 
dom to the Value of 39 or 40 Millions 
Sterling, in Works of Gold and Silver, Dia. 
monds, and other precious Moveables, tis 
certain, that the Nation would not be x 
Whit the richer ; for the Proprietors of ſuch 
Effects would ſecrete them the very Moment 
that there was a Failure of Public Credit. The 
Commodities would fall from 2 per Cent. to 
one at leaſt, till ſuch Time as the Neceſſity 
of Foreigners gave them a greater Value, and 
the Engl would be the pooreſt People in 
the World. 

I ͤam perſwaded, that with a Credit of leſs 
than eight Millions Sterling, ſome of theſe 
Diſorders would happen. But this Suppo- 
ſition will never take Place; and the Re- 
ſources of the public Credit will be kept up 
in Reſpect of the public Revenues. 

It does not appear, therefore, that the 
Government can extinguiſh the Debts as the 
Revenues now ſtand. If the Duties on the 
Conſumption of Goods are augmented, the 
Workmen will raiſe the Price of their Labor, 
by which, Commerce will be a Sufterer; 
and if the Burden be laid on the Manu- 
factures, it will be their Deſtruction. There | 
are, moreover, Taxes on every Thing that 1s 
capable of being taxed ; as may be imagined 
by examining on what Funds the Intereſt of 
the public Debts are ſettled. ic 
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If the Government taxes the Annuitants, 
ts Credit will neceſſarily fall, becauſe it has 
already felt ſome Shocks at the Time of the 
Reduction of Intereſt in 1749 to 3 + per 
Cent, till 1757 3 and from thence for the fu- 
ture to 3 per Cent, 

In this Situation England is, nevertheleſs, 
not without its Reſources. Its Commerce 
ſill ſubſiſts, and it has had the Skill to pre- 
ſerve it by the Reductions of Intereſt. We 
obſerved, that in 1698 the Nation expended 
forty-three Millions, and that the Revenues 
of the Government amounted to five, three 
of which went into the Expence. — Now, 
thoſe Revenues amount to near eight Mil- 
lions upon the ſame Articles; and are ſcarce 
ſufficient to defray the Expence, though the 
Heads or Articles of it are only augmented 
by about two Millions for the Intereſt of the 
new public Debts : from whence it may be 
inferr d, that Commodities in general are 
augmented in the Kingdom by a little more 
than two Thirds. 

On the other Hand, Great Britain being 
indebted to Foreigners a large Proportion of 
her public Debt is charged with a conſider- 
able Revenue for the Intereſt thereof, beſides 
the common Loſs by of Exchange, which is 
thereby ſuſtained ; the Nation has more need 
than ever of cultivating its Commerce, to 
uwement and preſerve its real Wealth. 

Thus far goes our French Author ; whoſe 
*nſe, I believe, I have not miſrepreſented. 
Although 
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| ſtruct that Rivalſhip we have met with in 
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Although the Reductions of Intereſt may 
have contributed to induce our Traders to 
purſue the national Commerce for ſmaller 
Gains, than when the Intereſt of Money was 
higher; yet this has not enabled us to ob- 


Trade from Foreigners. If, indeed, in Pro- 
portion as the Intereſt became reduced, we 
could have leſſened our Taxes on Trade, we 
might, by the Means of theſe conjunctive 
Aids, have ſtopped, in a great Meaſure, that 
Competitorſhip, which has, and daily does 
prove ſo detrimental to this Kingdom. Were 
we to reduce the Intereſt of Money to 2 fer 
Cent., upon our former Principles; it would 
not prevent other Nations from ſupplanting 
us; for although their Intereſt of Money 1s 
now higher than ours; yet that has not proy- 
ed the Means of our gaining the Trade out 
of their Hands. Further Reductions may 
oblige us to Trade for leſs Profit ; and this 
may leſſen the Quality of our Fabricks, but 
theſe Meaſures, if we may ground our Judg- 
ment on Experience, will never prove effectual 
to put us on an Equality with our Rivals : And 
we ſee that Foreigners look upon our late Re- 
ductions to proceed from Compulſion, not 
from thoſe natural Cauſes which of them- 
ſelves reduce the Inter: ft of Money. 

The great End to be aimed at, by any 
Kind of Regulation in our Finances, is That 
of the ſubſtantia; Support of the public Cre- 


dit, and of the Advancement of Trade and 
Com- 
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Commerce in Conſequence thereof. Tam- 
pering with the Funds to anſwer other tem- 
porary Purpoſes, has not only been a politi- 
cal Amuſement, but proved the Means of en- 
crealing our public Debts, and enhancing, 
inſtead of leſſening, our Taxes : Whereas cer- 
tain it is, the original Pretence of Reductions 
of Intereſt, was, in Order to reduce the pub- 
lic Debts, and in Conſequence thereof to re- 
duce our Taxes; and till we do this, we 
muſt loſe the commercial Dominion in Time 


of Peace, however victorious we may be in 
Time of War. 
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How the Public Revenue might have been cun- 


fituted to have prevented the Encreaſe of the 
PusLic DrBTS, and TAxEs ; with a fur. 
ther Compariſon between the old and the new 


propoſed Syſtem, to raiſe the Supplies. 


FTER two ſuch bloody and expen- 
five Wars, as thoſe were of King Wil- 
ham, and Queen Anne, it was full 

Time to think of effectual Ways and Means 

to leſſen thoſe heavy national Debts and In- 

cumbrance we had thereby incurred, and to 
cultivate the Arts of Peace and Traffic, which 


alone could put our Affairs in a flouriſhing . 


Condition. | 

To this End, the Expedient of reducing 
the Intereſt of the public Creditors, in Order 
to eſtabliſh a Fund to diſcharge the principal 
Debt, was thought of. But the Reduction of 
Intereſt could not take Place, till the long and 
ſhort Annuities upon Lives, &c. were brought 


Into a State of Redemption : to do which, 


it coſt the Nation above Three Millions. 
Accordingly, the Intereſt was reduced from 
6 to 5, and afterwards from 5 to 4 per Cent. 
and theſe Savings, together with the Encreaſe 
of the Duties of thoſe Funds, whoſe Sur- 


pluſſes 
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pluſes conſtituted the Sinking Fund, amoun- 
ted in the Year 1727 to no leſs than 1, 200,000: 
The whole of the national Debt being then 


about 50 Millions, might have been abſo- 
lutely diſcharged, from the inviolable Appli- 


and from the expected efiicacious Operation 
of this Fund, the Public in the Year 1727 
were amuſed with the Hopes of one Day 
ſeeing the Nation out of Debt, and the Taxes 


bered. 


ſened, by the Means of this Fund, they have 
encreaſed above One Half more, and are 
likely to encreaſe without End; If all Sav- 
ings by the Reduction of Intereſt, and every 
other Improvement of the Revenue, {hall 
be applied only to pay Intereſt for additional 
Debts; and to that End be conſolidated with- 
out Diſtinction, into a General Fund for that 
Purpoſe. 
If, in order to raiſe the Supplies we are to 
do it by Annuities upon Lives, this is return- 
ing again to the old Syſtem, and gradually con- 
tracting irredeemable Debts again; and muſt 
not this perpetuate the Taxes appropriated to 
pay ſuch Annuities, till they become annihi- 
ated, If Annuities ſhould be now thought 
the beſt Way of raiſing the Supplies, why 
Wd not our former Annuittes all continue, 
Ul they were gradually ſunk ? Though the 
I preſent 


cation of the ſaid Fund, by the Year 1752: 


reduced wherewith our Trade was incum- 


But inſtead of the public Debts being leſ- 
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as well beneficial to the State as to them- 
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preſent Rate of Intereſt will make ſome Dif. 
ference to rhe Nation ; yet theſe will prove 
but retrograde Meaſures, and is ſtill borroy. 
ing, and incumbering our Trade with freſh 
Taxes ; and therefore cannot be ſo eligible x 
railing the Supplies within the Year. 

Had the Sinking Fund been ſacredly ap- 
plied to the Payment of the Old Debts con- 
tracted before the Year 1716; and inſtead of 
contracting additional Debts ſince; had we 
raiſed the dupplies within the Year, may we 
not reafonably preſume that the public Cre- 
dit, and general State of this Nation would 
have been in a Condition far ſuperior to what 
they at preſent are ? 

Although the public Creditors, when they 
experienced, that the Nation was capable of 
dil-harging its Debts, ſhould ſtruggle hard, 
who ſhould be paid laſt; ought this to have 
obſtructed the Payment at all? The Payment 
might have been ſo equaliſed among the great 
Companies, according to the Proportion of 
Debt due to them, that none could have had 
Reaſon to complain: But if any ought to have 
had the Preference in being laſt paid, they 
ought to have been Widows and Orphans, 
and the infirm and ſuperannuated : but all 
other ought to be upon an Equality, becauſe 
they are to be preſumed capable of employ- 
ing their Money in ſome Branch of Bulſinels, 


{elyes. 


Had 
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Had Policy of this Kind taken Place, it 
would neceſſarily have thrown greater Quan- 
tities of Money into the commercial Circula- 
tion; and the Cuſtom of dealing for ready 
Money, or very ſhort Credit, would have been 
reſtored, as the public Debts became to be gra- 
dually converted into a Live-Trading-Stock : 
Thus there would have been more Caſh than 
Paper in Circulation, our Commerce encreaſ- 
ed, and that Money kept at home that is now 
ſunk and annihilated abroad, And, as has 
been obſerved in the preceding Letter, this 
Quickneſs in the Circulation of Money, con- 
ſidered as a Medium in all our Negociations, 
would naturally have reduced the Price of our 
Commodities; and would, in Effect, have 
anſwered the End of taking off a Proportion 
of our Taxes upon Trade; which could not 
be done, if the Sinking Fund had been made 
to operate with its whole Power and Efficacy, 
by giving the Nation the Benefit, in the 
Payment of its Debts of that Compound- 
Intereſt, which it would have afforded. 
And, if a general Cheapneſs in our Com- 
modities had proved the certain Conſequence 
of the gradual Payment of the Debts before 
1716, and of our Ready- money and Short-Cre- 
dit- Dealings; would not this have greatly con- 
ributed to the Advancement of our foreign 
Commerce in general? Muſt not this have 
proportionally obſtructed that Career of Com- 
petitorſhnip in our Trade, that has proved fo 
unſpeakably detrimental and injurious to it; 
mich is likely to prove its abſolute Ruin, 
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if Meaſures effectually efficacious are not ſome 
how ſpeedily taken by the Nation : And if 
ſuch are, the World would afford Trade and 
Navigation ſufficient to employ all the Mil. 
lions we could poſſibly have to throw into 
Trade, as faſt as the Debt ſhould have been 
ſo diſcharged : And this I may one Day en- 
deavour to ſhew. 

While the public Debts had been in this 
Courſe of Payment, and Ready-money and 
Short-credit in all our Concerns had been 
brought into Vogue, and become the faſhion- 
able Cuſtom of the Nation ; the beneficial 
Change and Alteration in the whole State of 
the private Credit, would have greatly con- 
tributed to promote and facilitate the like 
Ready-money, and ſhort-Credit-Dealings be- 
tween the Government and all thoſe who had 
any Tranſactions with them; and . would 
have the better enabled the People to rail 
whatever Supplies were wanted in the laſt 
War within the Year. If alfo the Govern- 
ment had raiſed thoſe Supplies monthly, and 
paid their Contractors quarterly, as has been 
before ſhewn ; the Government Dealings thus 
cooperating with the public and commercial 
Tranſactions, by acting upon the Principles 
of Ready-money and Short-credit : in how 
proſperous a State and Condition would this 
Nation have now been? Might not ſuch like 
Meaſures have prevented the laſt War with 
Spain, as well as the preſent one with France! 


For when thoſe Potentates beheld the good 
Plight 


1 


plight to which our Finances were brought; 
when they experienced that our national 
Syſtem, and our Power were bottomed upon 
ſo wife, and ſo ſtable a Foundation, they would 
not have dared to provoke, maltreat, and in- 
ſalt us, as both theſe Nations have long done 
in their Turns. 

Nor do theſe Meaſures appear to be incom- 
patible with each other : they, on the con- 
trary, ſhould ſeem to be mutually aiding and 
aſſiſting in carrying one another into Execu- 
tion, For, it the Payment of the Debt, had 
thrown a Plenty of Money into all the great 
Channels, and even into every Rivulet of 
Circulation; and if the Spirit of Trade and 
Commerce had been wiſely cheriſhed and en- 
couraged, in the Manner it ought to have been 
done, that Addition of circulating-Money 
would have daily added to the general Balance 
of our Trade; and theſe together would have 
enabled the People to have the more eafily 
and readily raiſed the Supplies within the 
Year:” Thus the Nation would not only 
have prevented an additional Debt of 30 Mil- 
lons we incurred in the laſt War, but, by 
purſuing ſteddily and inviolably theſe Mea- 
ſures, from the Year 1727 to the preſent 
Time, would have brought the Nation abſo- 
lutely out of Debt, or at leaſt have diſcharged 
al its old Debts incurred before 1716—This 
b what might have been done; and this is 
what we muſt think of ſome time or other, 
or be at length quite undone. 
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Although we are not in a Condition to 
think of leſſening the public Debts, at this 
Juncture; yet it well becomes the Nation to 
think of the beſt Meaſures to prevent the En- 
creaſe of them : And, indeed, ſuch will prove 
the Conſequence of raifing the Supplies with- 
the Year, that the very Scheme, which may 
be formed, (be its ſpecific Nature what it will, 
if it is equally and juſtly contrived) for that 
ſalutary Purpoſe, may be partly applied after 
there is no farther Occaſion for it, to the 
Eſtabliſhment of a General- Debt-Paying- Fund; 
which will reduce the public Debts to what- 
ever Degree the Nation pleaſes: And if the 
Nation is to continue burthened with any 
perpetual Annuitants, we have before point- 
ed out the only proper Objects amongſt our 
own Subjects that are entitled to ſuch an In- 
dulgence: And perhaps, a Debt of 20 Mil- 
lions at 3 per Cent. might not prove any detri- 
mental Incumbrance to our Trade; but if we 
experienced it was, that alſo ſhould be diſ- 
charged, the better to promote, animate and 
encourage to the utmoſt that Rivalſhip be- 
tween our own Traders and thoſe of foreign 
States, as will prevent that Ruin and Deſtruc- 
tion to our Trade, wherewith it is threa- 
tened : Nor can any thing effectually do this 
but being able to ſend our Commodities to 
foreign Markets as cheap as our Competi- 
tors do theirs. 

Unleſs we have a View to anſwer this eſ- 
ſential End in all our Schemes and Projects 

relating 
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relating to the public Revenue, they can have 
no Merit. The Funds of this Nation have 
been ſufficiently tampered with already; 
which, it is to be hoped, will put us on our 
Guard not to be longer amuſed and cajoled 
with pitiful Expedients ; which have tended 
only to encreaſe our Evils, and eternize the 
Load of Taxes on our Commerce and Navi - 
gation. | 

Nor is the preſent Conſtitution of the pub- 
lie Revenue ſo well founded as could be wiſh- 
ed to preſerve the Liberties of the People, or 
the Rights and Privileges of Parliament. For 
under the Colour and Pretext of ſecuring the 
Intereſt of the Annuitants, the Taxes paid 
for that Purpoſe have firſt been made tempo- 
rary, and afterwards perpetual; and ſo likewiſe 
are thoſe Taxes which are appropriated to the 
Civil-Liſt. This gives a perpetuated heredi- 
tary Revenue to the Crown ; and the more 
this Perpetuation of Taxes encreaſes, the more 
will the Crown become independent of the 
Parliament, as well as of the People ; for 
when there ſhall be no Supplies required to 
be raiſed annually, there will be no Neceſſity 
for the aſſembling of Parliament; and when 
the Neceſſity ceaſes, will not the Meeting of 
Parliament depend wholly upon the Will of 
the Sovereign ? Whereas, on the other Hand, 
the leſs the Taxes are encreaſed, and perpe- 
tuated, and the greater Proportion of the Re- 
venue ſhall be reſerved to be raiſed annually, 
the more Neceſſity will then be for the an- 
I 4 nual 
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the more dependent will the Crown he 
upon the Parliament and the People, and the 
leſs capable of injuring their Rights and Li- 
berties, and ſubverting the Conſtitution, 
Upon the ſeveral Reductions of ntereſt tak. 
ing place, the Savings made thereby have been 
paſſed to the Sinking- Fund; and while this 
Fund remained unappropriated, the Money 
was in the Power of the Crown; and when 
that Fund was applied to the current Service; 
that Precedent has paved the Way to leave 
the Whole of that Fund at the Mercy of the 
Crown. When the Reduction of Intereſt to 
3 fer Cant. takes place, this will add more to 
the Augmentation of that Fund; and when 
the Whole becomes appropriated and perpe- 
tuated, this will prove a further Stride to a 
perpetual-hereditary-Crown-Revenue. 
And the greater the national Debts ſhall 
grow, the greater Evils may proceed from 
this Sinking Fund. We have ſeen that in 
about 530 Years we are liable, according to 
the Ola Syſtem, to encreaſe the public Debts 
to the Sum of 170 Millions. If when the 
Debt is advanced to ſuch an exorbitant Height, 
the Parliament ſhould be prevailed on to re- 
duce the Intereſt of the Whole to 2 per Cenl., 
under ſome ſpecious Pretence ; this will add 
1,700,000 more to that all-graſping-Fund. 
Should this come to be the Caſe, if we 


upon the Throne, who might take it * 1 
: d cad, 
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Head, that he could govern better without 
than with Parliaments ; will he not than have 
it in his Power to do ſo? For this great ad- 
ditional Revenue added to the other heredi- 
tary Revenues, and thoſe alſo of the Land and 
Malt Taxes, what could hinder ſuch a Prince 
from acting without Parliaments? But if he 
did condeſcend to permit the Aſſembling of 
Parliament, might he not chuſe whether he 
would give the Royal Aſſent to diminiſh any 
Part of the Revenaes? On the contrary, by 
the Means of a large Civil Liſt Revenue, 
added to the great Sinking Fund, and the 
other perpetuated Revenues, might he not 
have Influence enough to obtain the Perpe- 
tuation of a Land and Malt-Tax ; and what 
then could hinder his becoming deſpotic? 
The Danger attending an intailed heredi- 
tary Crown Revenue, 1s greater than ſome 
may imagine. It is a prevailing Temptation, 
even to well-diſpoſed Princes, to ſhake off 
their Dependency on a Britiſb Parliament; 
elpecially ſo, if a Prince has experienc'd, 
or been taught by his Miniſters, that P—-ts 
are liable to be refractory, and therefore it is 
neceſſary that the Crown ſhould be poſſeſſed 
of ſuch a perpetuated hereditary Revenue as 
may obtain the deſired Aſcendancy: When 
this comes to be the Caſe, and it ſhould coſt 
a Prince Thouſands a Year to maintain 
ſuch Aſcendancy ; a Prince ſo circumſtanced 
may ſay, can I not as well ſave ſuch a Sum, 
andlayParliaments wholly aſide, fince they have 
beſtow'd 
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beſtowed a very liberal Revenue on me and 
my Heirs, and perpetuated the Funds for it 
Support? In this manner Princes may come 
to reaſon; and a bad Prince may make 2 
bad Uſe of ſuch his Power: Whereby, may 
not a large hereditary Revenue one Day 
prove deſtructive of the very Being of Par- 
liaments that granted it ? 

But if on the contrary, the whole, or the far 
greateſt Part of the public Revenue was voted 
only from Year to V ear, the Exiſtence of Parlia- 
ments would not be rendered ſo precarious ; 
nor a bad Prince have it in his Power to in- 
vade their Rights and Privilege, but by the di- 

rect Means of Force and Violence. We well 
know that the Spani/h Cortes loſt all their 
Weight and Authority, by granting too 
much Money to the Crown ; and the Con- 
ſent of this Aſſembly became, at length, a 
Matter of Form only, to juſtify all the In- 
croachments and Oppreſſions of the Crown, 
and rendered Caſtile little better than a Pro- 
vince to Flanders. In a Word, a ſtanding- 
perpetuated-Revenue, is not leſs dangerous 
to the Liberties of the Parliament and of the 
People, than a ſtanding-perpetuated-Army. 
Nor will a bad Prince who has ſuch a large 
ſtanding Revenue, ever want ſtanding Troops 
to perpetuate the deſpotic Power of himſelf 
and his Succeſſors. 
An ambitious Prince, fond of arbitrary 
Power, who ſhould be thus backed with 
0 Money, and a military Force, _— 
ave, 
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have, we may naturally ſuppoſe, no great 
gcruple of Conſcience, to ſtrip the pub- 
lic Creditors of the remaining 2 per Cent. on 
their Capital of 170 Millions, and fend them 
a grazing 3 Which would throw but an addi- 
tional Revenue of 3, 400000 J. per Annum 
more into the royal Coffers: So that ſuch a 
Prince would then amply be provided for 
War, as well as Peace, and never more ſtand 
in Need of Parliaments. 
Here then is a ſhort Cut to the Deſtruction 
of all that is dear and valuable to Britons ; 
whereby the Hundreds of Millions, and the 
immenſe Profuſion of Blood expended ſince 
the Revolution, in the Behalf and Preſer- 
vation of our Liberties, will be entirely 
thrown away, and the End thereof abſolute- 
ly defeated, Such is the particular Conſti- 
tution of the public Revenue of this King- 
dom, that it ſeems calculated, when it 1s 
conſidered in this Light, only to deſtroy | 
our happy Conſtitution, and introduce that 
Slavery, which our wiſeſt and beſt of 
Men, have ſo zealouſly ſtruggled to pre- 
Vent. 
Notwithſtanding the Sinking Fund, as ob- 
ſerved, fo early as theYear 1727, produced no 
les than 1,200,000 J. yet, even during the 
Length of pacific Years, with which the Reigns 
of our Sovereigns George I. and George II. were 
long favour'd ; the current Service has yearly 
abſorbed that Fund; and every Reign, 5 
ar 
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far from diminiſhing the national Debts, has 
added to them. | 

Altho' by the Reduction of Intereſt that 
will take Place in the Year 1757, this Fund 
ſhould be encreaſed to above two Millions; 
yet, according to the old Syſtem, this will 

. only afford new Means to pay Intereſt for 
new Debts. The more the Sinking Fund 
ſhall encreaſe, either by the Reductions of 
Intereſt, or by the Affluence of the Funds 
therewith incorporable, the more will the 
Means extend of augmenting the public 
Debts, by the borrowing of new Sums upon 
the Sinking Fund: And the more thoſe 
Debts ſhall encreaſe, the nearer will approach 
the inevitable Moment of the deplorable ca- 
taſtrophe of the national Creditors. 

In this Manner, all that feems to have 
been intended by leſſening of Intereſt, has been 
only to provide new Funds for ſuch new 
Devts, as the paſt ill Management of public 
Affairs required. Thus a Fund of three 
Millions, which, at the Rate of 6 per Cent. 
per Ann. was heretofore ſufficient to anſwer 
the Intereſt of a public Debt of fifty Mil 
lions, at the Rate of 5 per Cent. per Ann. has 
been ſufficient to anſwer to the Intereſt of a 
Debt of /ixty Millions; and at the Rate of 4 

F per Cent. per Ann. to anſwer a Debt of ſeventy- 

| five Millions; and at the Rate of 3 per Cent. 

| per Ann. to anſwer a Debt of a hundred Mil- 


| lions. So that this Sinking Fund, or rather 
1 intended ſacred Fund of Redemption, to- 
gether 
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wether with our other perpetuated Taxes, 
have proved a prevailing Temptation and In- 
qucement to plunge the Nation farther and 
farther into Debt; which muſt end, either 
in the Ruin of the Nation, or that of the 
public Creditors ; unleſs the old Syſtem ſhall 
be abſolutely laid aſide, and ſome other 
adopted, that will prevent theſe ſuperlative 
Calamities- | | 

Theſe Things have been long foreſeen and 
foretold ; and yet ſo unaccountably infatua- 
ted has the Nation hitherto been, that we 
have taken no Warning. Mr. Archibald 
Hutchinſon, late Member of Parliament for 
Haſting in Suſſex, had Penetration enough to 
diſcern theſe fatal Conſequences in his Time; 
nor did he want Reſolution to declare his 
Sentiments upon this Occaſion ; and even to 
lay them at the Foot of the Throne. For we 
find him thus addreſs himſelf to his late Ma- 
jeſty, even ſo early as January the 14, 1714, 
in the following Manner. : 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty ! 
«© The State of the Nation, with Rela- 
tion to the public Debts and Funds, is a 
* dubje&t of great Importance to your Ma- 
* jelty, and your People, and in the very 
6 firſt Rank of Things, which claims a Share 
in your Royal Majeſty's Thoughts. 
* From the Revolution to this Time, the 
© public Debts have been continually en- 
- creaſing, and now amount to upwards of 
s forty- 
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_« forty-five Millions; the Funds a ria 
ec 19 5 Payment of the ſame de lite if 
e any thing, exceed the yearly Intereſt ; and 
e thereby there is a Neceſſity, even in Time 
C of Peace, of providing yearly for the 
Fleet, Guards and Garriſons, by a Tax 
C on Land and Malt; the Revenues former. 
e ly applicable to thoſe Purpoſes, being in 
Morag for the aforeſaid Debt. 

« Had the Nation at firſt raiſed, within 
&« the Year, thoſe Sums which they after. 
* wards did, the Expence of the laſt two 
Wars had been annually diſcharged; no 
Debt had ever been contracted ; all the 
grievous new Impoſitions might now 
ceaſe; nor had there been any further 
Need either of Land or Malt-Tax, the 
Revenue only exiſting at the Revolution, 
being fully ſufficient for all the Services of 
the Government in a Time of Peace. 

* Theſe, and many other, had been the 


« happy Effects of ſuch a Management, and 


<< as leſs fatal has the contrary Conduct been; 
for we run in Debt to ſubſiſt, even in a 
Time of Peace, and by any future War, 
muſt become entirely a Bankrupt: And, 
to prevent this, it ſeems abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to raiſe for the future, within the 
Year, the Supplies which are wanted in 
* it, and to repair, with all poſſible Dil- 
patch, the Misfortunes which are brought 


cc 


«© moſrt- 


upon us by the unhappy Expedient of 


E 


« mortgaging, which has been ſo much re- 
« ſorted to for theſe laſt twenty Years. 

« In the laſt Parliament, I expreſſed my- 
« ſelf fully on this important Subject, and 


« do moſt humbly beg Leave to lay before 
« your Majeſty, the Thoughts I have had 
« thereon, I am ſenſible that in this, and 
« all other weighty Affairs, your Majeſty 
« will have the more proper Intimations 
« from thoſe who have ſo juſtly the Honour 
« to ſerve your Majeſty in the chief Parts of 
« the Adminiſtration : But, although the 
« oreat and rich, out of the abundance of 
their Knowledge and Experience, will 
e bring into your Treaſury, Preſents worthy 
of themſelves, and ſuch as ſuperſede the 
Need of any other; yet I perſuade my- 
« ſelf, from your Majeſty's Goodneſs, that 
this poor Mite of mine, being offered 
* with a Heart full of Loyalty, will alſo 
* meet with your Majeſty's gracious Ac- 
* ceptance. | 

* May the Accompliſhment of this great 
Work lay a ſolid Foundation for the future 
* Glories of your Majeſty's Reign; a Foun- 
* dation, and the only one, on which the 
Wealth and Honour of the Nation can be 
firmly built and raiſed to the higheſt Pin- 
© nacle of Perfection, and whereby your 
* Majeſty will be enabled to give Laws to 
Europe, and to make ſuch a Figure there- 
in, as no Britiſh Monarch ever did. 


6 'Theſe, 


fund; which Fund, it was pretended, ſhould 
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© Theſe, great Sir, are the moſt paſſionate 


Withes of my Soul, having the Welfare of 
% my Country nearly at Heart, and being 


c 


c 


Lay 


as am obliged to be, by the ſtrongeſt Ties 
of Duty, Gratitude, and Inclination, 


« May it pleaſe Your MajesTy, 
« Your MajesTyY's 
« Moſt loyal, moſt obedient, 
% and moſt devoted 
«© Subject and Servant, 
© ARCHIBALD HUTCHts0n, 


Before I diſmiſs the Point, in Relation to 
the Sinking Fund in general, and what elſe 
has been ſaid ; it may not be amiſs, in order 
to give a ſhort View of this important Mat- 
ter, to reduce the Subſtance of what has 
been urged to the few following Queries. 

I. Whether the popular Plea for the Re- 
duction of the Intereſt of the public Creditors 
from ſix to five per Cent., and from five to 
four per Cent. was not with a declared Intent, 
that their. Savings might conſtitute a Sinking- 


be ſet apart, and moſt ſacredly and inviolably 
applied to the Payment of the public Debts 
incurred before the Year 1716? And whether 
this was not, 'till the Sinking Fund became 
otherwiſe applied, the obvious and well- 
known Meaning of thoſe Acts of Parliament, 
which primarily eſtabliſhed that Fund? And 
whether this was not the plain Senſe and 


Spirit of all the Debates within doors and 
without, 
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without, which, at firſt, related to this 
Fund? 

II. Whether, in Conſequence of the Eſta- 
bliſhment of this Fund, the Security of the 
Payment of the public Debts, being thereby 
provided for, did not prove, for a Time, the 
oreat Support of the public Credit of the 
Kingdom ? And Whether that Fund was not 
looked upon and applauded as a profound 
Maſter-piece in our Br:77/þ Politics? 

III. Whether the inviolable Appropriation 
of this Fund to the original Purpoſe for which 
it ſeems to have been intended by Parlia- 
ment, would not, from what has been ob- 
ſerved, have put the national Debts in a certain 
Way of Redemption ? And Whether, if we 
ſhould not have been found capable of raiſing 
the whole Supplies neceſſary within theYear, to 
have ſerved the public Exigencies, to have car- 
tied on the laſt War, it would not have proved 
more intereſting to the Nation, that we had 
rather contracted ſome Proportion of ne 
Debts, while the old were diſcharging by the 
Operation of the Sinking-Fund, than to have 
alienated that Fund of Redemption as has 
been done ? And Whether the Nation would 
not, by diſcharging the Debts as intended, 
have received the Benefit and Advantage of 
ampound Intereſt, while it might have raiſed 
uch further neceſſary Money at a imple In- 
tereſt Rate only, upon new Funds ? 

IV. Whether, if a Million only of this 
Fund, as it has encreaſed from Time to 
K Time, 
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Time, had been inviolably applied to the 
Payment of the national Debt contracted 
before 1716; and ſuch other Part thereof 
applied to the taking off occaſionally the 
moſt burdenſome of our Taxes upon Trade, 
would not have been preferable to what has 
been done? And Whether ſuch like Mea 
ſures might not have proved the Means of 
contracting new Debts amongſt ourſelves only 
if they had been neceſſary, and diſcharging 
all thoſe due to Foreigners? And Whether, 
by Virtue of the before-mentioned Applica- 
tion of the Sinking Fund, we might not 
have had it in our Power to have laid ſuch 
new Taxes, for the requiſite new Loans, as 
would have proved far more equal through- 
out the whole Kingdom, and far leſs burden- 
ſome to our Trade and Navigation, than the 
the od Taxes have been? And Whether ſuch 
new Taxes might not have been laid either 
by one moderate and equal Tax upon 
Houſes, and by a Tax of one Shilling in the 
Pound only, in Time of Peace, and more in 
Time of War, laid upon all the Lands of Ex- 
land, according to an exact Survey to have 
been taken thereof; and both theſe Taxes to 
have been granted by Parliament only from 
Year to Year, as they ſhould have thought 
meet ? 

V. Whether, if ſuch like Steps had 
not been thought more eligible than alie- 
nating the Sinking Fund, the Nation was 
not in a Capacity to have raiſed all the 


M required within the Year ? And 
oney required weithin LG 
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Whether this latter Method would not, 
from what has been obſerved in the Courſe 
of theſe Letters, have preſerved the Snking 
Fund to have been ſacredly appropriated to 
the Payment of the Debts incurred before 
the Year 1716? And Whether this Syſtem 
might not have prevented the laſt War; or, 
at leaſt, have prevented the Debts incurred 
by that War, as well as have put us in a 
Condition to have made a more honourable 
and laſting Peace than we did ? And Whe- 
ther theſe Meaſures would not have brought 
our Affairs into ſuch a State, as to have en- 
abled us to have dealt with the preſent Ene- 
mies in a Way far more to our Advantage 
and Honour, than we ſhall be able to do, by 
tenaciouſly adhering to the Old Sy/tem ? 

VI. Whether the paſt Reductions of In- 
tereſt have not tended to the Encreaſe, rather 
than the Diſcharge of the national Debts ? 
And Whether any future Reductions may 
not continue to have the ſame Effects, unleſs 
we change the Syſtem ? 

VII. Whether the Alienation and Antici- 
pation of the Sinking Fund to other Pur- 
poſes than ſeem to have been originally in- 
tended by Parliament, has not proved very 
detrimental to our Trade and the public Cre- 
dit: they contributing to entail ſuch Taxes on 
our Commerce and Navigation, that we are 
lerer likely to get rid off; unleſs the Sinking 
Fund is redeemed, which was to have been 
the infallible Redemption of the Nation ; or 
bme other eſtabliſhed, that may, at a proper 

K 2 Time, 
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Time, effectually anſwer the wiſe Intention 
of the Legiſlature ? 
VIII. Whether the Encreaſe of Taxes in 
our State, do not all ſome-how ultimately 
terminate upon our Trade and Commerce! 
And Whether it does not become the Wil, | 
dom of the Nation, to advance and en. 
courage its Commerce and Navigation to the 
utmoſt, in Order to encreaſe its ſolid Trea- 
ſures, ariſing from the general Ballance, in- 
ſtead of encreaſing thoſe of nominal Paper, 
and leſſening its Value as we encreafe its 
Quantity? 
IX. Whether the Nation by perſiſting in 
ſollowing the old Syſtem of borrowing, and 
encreaſing the public Debts and Taxes to 
ſupply the Exigencies of the War, may not, 
in the End, tend to reduce the Intereſt to 
two per Cent.? And Whether, in Proportion 
as the public Debts ſhall more and more er- 
creaſe, the Property of the monzed-Interi) 
will not become of leſs and leſs Value; and 
at length either become gradually worth N 
ung, or be abſolutely annihilated from the 
great Diſtreſſes and Poverty of the Nation! 
X. Whether it is not for the Intereſt d 
the public Creditors, and their Poſterity, t0 
diſcourage to the utmoſt of their Power, I. 
ſtead of promote, the further Encreaſe of the 
public Debts and Taxes; and to uſe all thel 
Weight and Influence to effect it, in Com 
junction with an Adminiſtration that 1s deter: 
mined to raiſe the Supplies within the you 
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XI. Whether the preſent Conſtitution of 
the public Revenue, and the Methods that 
have been many Years taken to convert our 
temporary Taxes into perpetual ones, has not 
2 Tendency to annex a perpetual Revenue to 
| the Crown? And Whether the Reduction of 
Intereſt, as the national Debts ſhall be en- 
creaſed, and the Augmentation of the Sinking 
Fund proportionably in Conſequence thereof, 
together with an Addition of perpetuated Taxes 
to anſwer the Intereſt of new Debts; may not 
prove the gradual Step towards the entailing 
ſuch an hereditary Revenue upon the Crown, 
as may at length render Parliaments uſeleſs, 
our Princes deſpotic, and Britons, Slaves to 
arbitrary Power f | 

XII. Whether raiſing the Supplies with- 
in the Year will not veſt more Power in 
the Parliament ; occaſion their uninterrupted 
alembling, and render them more indepen- 
dent of the Crown, than the raiſing of the 
Intereſt Money by new perpetuated Taxes, 
tor ſuch Sums as may be borrowed ? And 
Whether, if it ſhall not be judged prudential 
to attempt to raiſe the ꝛchole Supplies requi- 
ite for the Year, within the twelve Months, 
tis not eligible to make the Trial, what 
Proportion of the Supplies we ſhall be able to 
ale, without any Inconvenience, within that 
Time? And Whether a Trial thus once 
made, may not prove a preliminary Touch 
tone, whereby to judge of the Ability of the 
Nation in the ſucceeding Years ? 
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XIII. Whether, if ſome one general Tay 
either upen Houſes or otherwiſe, be laid 2. 
equal, as eaſy, and as equitable as poſſible, 
and as little expenſive in the Collection as ma 
be; and this Tax be levied monthly, the Go- 
vernment will not be capable of judging in 
two or three Months of its nett Produce? 
And Whether, if the Government ſhould 
ſtand in Need of the Money for a Month or 
two Month's Produce of ſuch Tax, before the 
ſame can be levied, and the Trial made of 
its exact Produce, they would not eafily raiſe 
it at the Rate of 3 per Cent. per Annum, for 
that Month or two, or the like ? 

XIV. Whether, as the nett Produce of 
ſuch a general Tax might and would be 
known within the Time of two or three 
Month's Collection at furtheſt, and it ſhould 
be found, within ſo ſhort a Time, to be 
greatly deficient in producing the principal 
Sum for which it was given; it will be too 
late in the Seſſion to ſupply that Deficiency, 
either by borrowing the Remainder, or by 
adding to ſuch Taxation ? 

XV. As the Practicability of raiſing the 
Supplics within the Year will depend upon 
the Return and Circulation of the Money 
quarterly into the Hands of the People again: 
Quere; will it not be neceſſary to prevent the 
Miſcarriage of the Scheme, that it ſhould be 
enacted in the Act made for ſuch Purpoſe, 
not only that thoſe who may immediately 
contract with the Government for naval and 

military 
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military Stores, and all other the Requiſites ; 
hall be paid their Money quarterly, but that 
thoſe Contractors, in Order to quicken and 
accelerate the general Circulation of the Mo- 
ney into the public Hands in all the Chan- 
nels and Rivulets of Circulation ; ſhall, upon 
the Receipt of their Money from the Go- 
vernment quarterly, pay every Perſon or Per- 
ſons whatſoever, with whom they ſhall have 
had any Dealings which concerned the Af- 
fairs of the Government within — Days, af- 
ter ſuch Receipt of their Money from the 
Government, under the Penalty of — and 
being excluded from the Service of the Go- 
vernment for ever afterwards? 

XVI. Leſt the Credit taken of others by 
the chief \.ontractors with the Government 
ſhould be abuſed ; and the great and effential 
Ends of the quick Return and Circulation of 
the Money into all Hands that it concerned, 
ſhould, by any under-hand-Dealings be re- 
tarded : Quere; Whether it would not be con- 
hſtent with this Scheme of Oeconomy, for 
the Government to become Purchaſers as 
much as poſſible of all their Wants, at the 
irit-Hand, that they might be provided with 
the beſt Commodities at the cheapeſt Rates, 
and make their Payments themſelves to thoſe 


6 at the Three Month's 
nd * 


XVII. And to the End that the Service of 
the Government might not be monopolized 
by 2 few over- grown opulent Contractors, 
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and their Dependants, and thereby the Mo. 
ney laid out by the Government, and the 
Gains made by the Public, might not be en- 
groſſed wholly by a few Contractors and their 
Coadjutors ; which might render the De- 
fign impracticable and abortive, by drawing 
the Government-Money and the Gains made 
by dealing with them, into ſuch narrow and 
contracted Channels, as would retard its uni- 
verſal quarterly Circulation again among all 
Claſſes of People as is intended; And in Conſe- 
quence thereof would difable the Nation from 
raiſing the Supplies within the Year, how- 
ever capable and willing they might be ſo to 
do, if the Nation was put upon as near an 
Equality in laying out the Government— 
money as could be done: Quere; Whether, 
in Order to ſpread the Money ſo laid out by 
the Government, as equally as poſlible 
throughout the Kingdom, it might not be 
contained in the Act, that, in Proportion to 
the Sums of Money that ſhall be raifed in 
the reſpective Counties, a due Proportion of 
the ſame ſhall be laid out and expended by 
the Government in ſuch Counties, according 
to the Situation and the Abilities of ſuch 
County to ſupply the Government with what 
they ſtand in Need of? And Whether, al- 
tho' certain Counties, by Reaſon of their di- 
tuation, or other Circumſtances, ſhall not be 
capable of ſupplying the Wants of the G0- 
vernment quite ſo cheaply as ſome other 
Counties ; ſuch Counties, notwichſtandt 
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the Diſadvantage under which they may la- 
bor, ſhould not have a due Proportion of 
the Government Money laid out and expend- 
ed amongſt them? And Whether ſuch 
like Meaſures would not the better enable 
every County to raiſe the Supplies within the 
Year, when they were certain of having ſuch 
a Proportion of the public Money laid out 
with them, and to circulate amongſt them 
again within the three Months ? 

XVIII. As Meaſures of this Kind might 
be contrived to circulate the Gains made by 
the Government as equally amongſt the ſeve- 
ral Counties, as they could admit of, accord- 
ing to the Money raiſed in ſuch Counties : 
Quere; Whether this would not have a Ten- 
dency to diſtribute a due Share of the natio- 
nal Wealth over the whole Kingdom in ge- 
neral, and thereby prevent the Impracticabi- 
lity and Miſcarriage of the Scheme? And 
Whether ſuch Policy might not contribute to 
raiſe a uſeful Spirit of Emulation between 
lome of our Counties to vye with each other, 
which ſhould ſerve the Government with the 
beſt Stores of every Kind? And Whether, as 
the Government's Time of Payment would 
be certain, it could be attended with any De- 
triment to the Nation, or Inconvenience, or 
Diſadvantage to the Counties; If a certain 
ſtipulated Profit could be agreed to be al- 
lowed to the Sellers on the various Com- 
modities where with they ſhould be able to 
tupply the Government? 

1. The 
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The Service of the Government by the Way 
of Borrowing and Funding, it is certain, has oc- 
caſioned an unequal Dittribution of Property 
amongſt the People, which may at length, 
become ſo exceſſive, as that exceſſive Wealth 
in one Claſs of the State, may cauſe an ex- 
ceſſive Poverty in others. As there is no- 


thing but the Land, or Trade, that can pro- 
duce in the State a Value that did not before 
exiſt in it, all exceſſive Fortunes, which do 
not proceed from thoſe Spring-heads, can- 
not but be formed at the Expence of the 
Trader, or the Land- improver: which muſt 
be a Sort of Impoſition on thoſe two Claſſes, 
prejudicial to Cultivation, Induſtry, and the 
general Traffic. | 

Beſides the exceſſive Proportion of over- 
grown Fortunes, obtained by trading with the 
Government, it is, in its Nature, little fa- 
vourable to the Conſumption of Proviſions 
and Merchandize. The Head of a Family 
of Twenty Thoutand Pounds a Year will not 
conſume ſo much Wine, as twenty Families 
of a Thouſand a Year each. The Diſlipation 
and Waſte in ſuch an Houſe of the Necefla- 
ries of Life, will not balance the Deficiency 
of Conſumption by the Mechanics, and Pea- 
lants, deprived of the Means of it. 

If a Number of enormous Fortunes by ſuch 
Dealings ſhould ſtart up, and not be diſtri- 
buted in due Proportion, over all the Parts 
of the Kingdom, the Effect of them will be 


vet more pernicious. There will neren 
reſult 
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teſult from it a miſordered Diſtribution of 
subjects. The Inhabitants will be drawn 
fom all Parts of the Kingdom towards that 
Spot, in which the Wealth of the State is 
concentered, and the Evil will grow bound- 
leſs, if theſe Men quit thoſe Profeſſions, 
that are of the firſt Neceflity, to take up 
Trades which produce Nothing to the State, 
or which have only for their Object a ruinous 
Conſumption : and ſuch are all thoſe, which 
are maintained by an exceſſive Luxury, | 

A conſiderable Portion of the Riches of the 
State, as well as of the Subjects, permanently 
fixed in one Spot, cannot diffuſe its Influence 
but to a certain Diſtance. The neighbouring 
Lands, and ſuch as could ſend their Produce 
to that Market, might feel the Benefit of it, 
reſpectively in Proportion to their Diſtance. 
The fame may be ſaid of the Manufactures 
neceſſary to the Demands of Life, or of Lu- 
xury. The Lands and the Manufactures, 
which want the Convenience of Carriage thi- 
ther, have been neglected, or deſerted, for 
Want of a ſufficient Conſumption on the Spot, 
or at proper Diſtances. 

The Diſtribution of Property is ill-regu- 
lated, when we ſee the Land-Owners, occu- 
py:ng, in Town, ſumptuous Palaces, whilſt 
their Family-Seats, their Farms, their Villages 
are going to Ruin ; inſtead of having profita- 
ble Manufactures eſtabliſhed in them. When 
the Produce of the Counties has no Demand, 
or Conſumption, becauſe the Proprietors live 
no 
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no longer on their Eſtates, nor take care to 
promote ſome Trade and Buſineſs amongſt 
them, they then rack their Tenants, where. 
with to live in Town. And when this 
comes to be the Caſe, the Landed-intereſt of 
this Kingdom muſt dwindle and decline: 
But if additional Agriculture and Manufa- 
ctures are proportionably encouraged, in the 
ſeveral Counties for the Service of the Go- 
vernment, as well in Times of Peace as War; 
this will give a new Face to many of them, 
and tend greatly to advance the Intereſt of 
Lands in general : All the Country-Gentle- 
men in the Kingdom will be the better for 
ſuch Conduct, and that Gain, which now 
falls into few Hands, will be diſtributed over 
all the Nation. Beſides, when all Counties 
find they can ſerve the Government in ſome 
Degree, they will inſenſibly obtain a Share 
in the Service of the Merchant ; and thus a 
more equal Diſtribution of Commerce and 
Property will take Place all over the King- 
dom, and the better enable it to raiſe what- 
ever Supplies we ſtand in Need of within the 
Year; without being ſenſible of their Weight, 
when the Returns are ſo ſpeedily made 
amongſt them, as has been propoſed to be 
done in theſe Papers. 

Certain it is, that London has grown, and 
ſtill continues to grow, out of Compals, at 
the Expence of, and to the ſenſible Dimi- 
nution of the other Towns and Boroughs 3 
and indced at ihe Expence of the Claſs 
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Labourers and Workmen; and ſome capital 
Towns do the like in their reſpective Counties. 

Whence we may be convinced, that all 
Operations, which tend to encreaſe the 
Growth of London, at the Expence of other 
Parts of the Kingdom, are injurious to the 
State; becauſe the Affluence and Multitude 
of Men employed in London, in their Trades 
and Manufactories, enhance the Price of 
Proviſions, and of Labor of every Kind; 
by which the Trade and Manufactories here- 
in eſtabliſhed, and even the adjacent Agri- 
culture themſelves, ſuffer. 

So many Poor whom the Public main- 
tains, ſo many ſuperfluous Inhabitants of 
Towns, if they were allured from thence 
into the Counties, by the Means of Ma- 
nufactories eſtabliſhed there, which can be 
carried on cheaper than in London; and if, 
by that Means, the more of uncultivated 
Lands could become employed and occu- 
pied ; this would produce two great and ap- 
parent Advantages: the diſburthening of 
London, and other great Cities and Towns 
of their Poor, and tranſplanting them where 
they might prove of more Benefit and Ad- 
vantage to the Kingdom, by drawing new 
Riches into the Counties where they ſhould 
inhabit and be employed, at a cheaper Rate 
than they can be in London, and other great 
Towns and Cities: And theſe Subjects fo 
diſtributed and employed, will prove far 
more intereſting to the Cities of Londen, and 


other 
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other capital Cities, by ſupplying new Trades 
at cheaper Rates, than they can be, by con- 
taining reſident Inhabitants in thoſe Cities, 
Thus we ſee, that many national Benefits 
may be derived from raiſing the Supplies 
within the Year, while none but Evils can 
attend the contrary Conduct. 
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Hm the raiſing the Supplies within the Year 
may be conducive #» lower the Price of our 
Manufa&ures, and the better enable us to 
maintain a Competition in Trade with our 
R7vals. 


Hatever Mediums of Proof may any 
way contribute to eſtabliſh the Rea- 
ſonableneſs and Neceſſity of what I 

have undertaken to ſupport ; I have a Right 
to apply to my Purpoſe, although ſome of 
the Sentiments may be derived from others : 
But if the Application of them has been to 
anſwer other Views, and not thoſe, which I 
endeavour to maintain, the Subject may be 
faid to be new handled, if the Principles 
whereon it is grounded, are as old as Truth 
itſell. Beſides, by ſurveying a Subject in Va- 
ricty of Lights, we ſhall the better diſcern 
its Beauties; many of which may be other- 
wiſe obumbrated and eclipſed. If in every 
Point of View the Object ſtill appears more 
and more engaging, we ſhall have the more 
_ Pleaſure in admiring it. 

Wherever they have the Uſe of Money, 
the Value of Lands, Houſes, Proviſions, 


ginary 


and all Commodities follow the real or ima- 
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ginary Plenty of it. We may regard La. 
bor as a Commodity, which every Man 
will purchaſe as cheap as he can; and there. 
fore the poorer Sort, whoſe Commodity it 
is, are obliged continually to under-ſell each 
other, if there is not full Employment for 
the whole. They who ſell cheapeſt muſt 
live; and they who muſt ſell only to live, 
being unfortunately in all Countries the great- 
er Number, they will, therefore, fix the 
Price of the Commodity. The Price of a 
Day's Labor wil! be at loweſt a Day's Sub- 
ſiſtence. Where Food and Cloathing, the 
Neceſſaries for a Day, are purchaſed for a 
little, there Wages will be low, or Labor 
Cheap. | 

The Price of a Day's Neceſſaries depends 
on the apparent Plenty of Money. It the 
capital Stock of any Nation is invariable, or 
admits of no viſible Encreaſe, the apparent 
Plenty of Money will be ever the ſame, and 
the Prices of Proviſions, Cloathing, and all 
Things continue for Ages unaltered. This 
is the Caſe wherever Commerce adds No- 
thing to the Stock, and is chſervable all over 
the boundleſs manufacturing Countries of the 
Eaſt. As they are populous beyond Belief, 
and have no Mines or Commerce, the Quan- 
tity of Specie in Proportion to the People, 
is always the ſame, and that very ſmall. 
Little of it, therefore, is given for Proviſions; 
the Produce of the Lands yields little ; Rents 


are low.; Houſes are built for little, and on 
an 
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and rented for little; and Money, being a 

; moſt valuable Commodity, brings in an 
exorbitant yearly Hire or Intereſt, If there 
is any Difference here in the Price of Labor, 

it is ever higheſt in the moſt populous Parts, 

where the Demand for it is the greateſt, | 
In commercial States, or thoſe which carry 
on an active as well as a paſſive foreign 

Trade, the Caſe is reverſed, Here the natio- 
nal Stock receives a regular and conſtant En- 
creaſe, equal to the yearly Balance of Trade ; 
the Price of Lands, Houſes, Proviſions, and 
Labor conſequently, are in continual Ad- 
vance. Rents of Lands are high, and Mo- 

ney being, after every Encreaſe, leſs and 
leſs rare and valuable, brings in a Rent till 
lower and lower. 

Beſides this real Encreaſe in the Capital, 
there is an imaginary one much greater, by 
the Uſe of public and private Credit, and 
the Neceſſity of Banks. Inland Trading and 
manufafory States, require little or no Cre- 
dit, but wherever there is a foreign active as 
well as a paſſive Commerce carried on, this 
cannot be well avoided ; tho', as has been 
ſewn before, the leſs the private Credit is 
given and taken in a commercial State, and 
the more Dealings are carried on for ready 
Money, the leſs will become the Price of 
Commodities and of Labor, 

In Holland, every Branch of Credit, pub- 
ic and private, is in Extreme. By a Note 
sf the Bank, any Man may convert his 
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ginary Plenty of it. We may regard La. 
bor as a Commodity, which every Man 
will purchaſe as cheap as he can; and there. 
fore the poorer Sort, whoſe Commodity it 
is, are obliged continually to under-ſell each 
other, if there is not full Employment for 
the whole. They who fell cheapeſt muſt 
live; and they who muſt ſell only to live, 
being unfortunately in all Countries the great- 
er Number, they will, therefore, fix the 
Price of the Commodity. The Price of a 
Day's Labor will be at loweſt a Day's Sub- 
ſiſtence. Where Food and Cloathing, the 
Neceſlaries for a Day, are purchaſed for a 
little, there Wages will be low, or Labor 
Cheap. | 

The Price of a Day's Neceſſaries depends 
on the apparent Plenty of Money. It the 
capital Stock of any Nation is invariable, or 
admits of no viſible Encreate, the apparent 
Plenty of Money will be ever the ſame, and 
the Prices of Proviſions, Cloathing, and all 
Things continue for Ages unaltered. This 
is the Caſe wherever Commerce adds No- 
thing to the Stock, and is chſervable all over 
the boundleſs manufacturing Countries of the 
Eaſt. As they are populous beyond Belief, 
and have no Mines or Commerce, the Quan- 
tity of Specie in Proportion to the People, 
is always the ſame, and that very ſmall. 
Little of it, therefore, is given for Proviſions; 
the Produce of the Lands yields little ; Rents 


are low.; Houſes are built for little, and 1 
an 
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and rented for little; and Money, being a 
; moſt valuable Commodity, brings in an 
exorbitant yearly Hire or Intereſt. If there 
is any Difference here in the Price of Labor, 
it is ever higheſt in the moſt populous Parts, 
where the Demand for it is the greateſt. | 

In commercial States, or thoſe which carry 
on an active as well as a paſſive foreign 
Trade, the Caſe is reverſed, Here the natio- 
nal Stock receives a regular and conſtant En- 
creaſe, equal to the yearly Balance of Trade; 
the Price of Lands, Houſes, Proviſions, and 
Labor conſequently, are in continual Ad- 
vance. Rents of Lands are high, and Mo- 
ney being, after every Encreaſe, leſs and 
leſs rare and valuable, brings in a Rent ſtill 
lower and lower. 

Beſides this real Encreaſe in the Capital, 
there is an imaginary one much greater, by 
the Uſe of public and private Credit, and 
the Neceſſity of Banks. Inland Trading and 
manufafory States, require little or no Cre- 
dit, but wherever there is a foreign active as 
well as a paſſive Commerce carried on, this 
cannot be well avoided; tho', as has been 
ſhewn before, the leſs the private Credit is 
given and taken in a commercial State, and 
the more Dealings are carried on for ready 
Money, the leſs will become the Price of 
Commodities and of Labor, 

In Holland, every Branch of Credit, pub- 
lie and privats, is in Extreme. By a Note 
ef the Bank, any Man may convert his 
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Houſe, 'Land or Goods into Money, and 
ſend them to Sea, or to War. Thus the 
whole Purchaſe, or Fee Simple of that Na- 
tion, is ever in Currency, as well as their 
real Caſh. 

Through this the ideal Plenty of Wealth 
is ſo great, that it has been a Queſtion whe- 
ther there is actually Gold and Silver in the 
whole World to diſcount their Bills and 
Notes in general. Notwithſtanding which, 
the Effect on the Prices of Commodities, 
Lands, Houſes and Labor, is the ſame as if 
the whole Sum was really in the Stadbouſe, 
or all the Soil of the Country under their 
Feet, ſolid Gold. 

The Direction of this national Stock cen- 
ters in few Hands, and is kept continually in 
Sight, no Money being ever dormant, or 
out of Circulation, According to this: ap- 
parent Plenty, together with the real En- 


creaſe ariſing from Commerce, the Price of 


Lands, Houſes, Proviſions and Labor, daily 
advances. 

The Caſe of Colonies is particularly full 
to the Purpoſe. "Theſe are wholly commer- 
cial, yet all their Trade is, or ſhould be, 
with the Parent-ſtate. Here the Product of 
the Soil and Labor is ſent, and hence the 
Returns made, but not in Money. The 
Vender receives other Commodities, Provi- 
ſions, or Manufactures, which the Labourer 
muſt take as his Pay. This being inconve- 


nient, there becomes a Neceſſity of _— 
cia 
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dial Credit; a private Ticket muſt be created 
to anſwer the Ends of Money: Thence 
ariſes a Power ſubject to be abuſed by inor- 
dinate Men; and ſometimes through this 
ſuppyititious Coin, the imaginary Plenty of 
Money has ſwelled to ſuch an Exceſs, that 
Wages, and all other Commodities, have 
grown to an incredible Price. Here like- 
wiſe, as in other Countries, every Man, not 
in Slavery, works a Day to earn a Day's Pro- 
viſion, which, through the above-mentioned 
Abuſe, and the Diſtance from which his 
Proviſions often come to him, ariſes to a 
great Sum. 

This is the true State of Wages in the 
Extreme of Inland Trade and Commerce. In 
Proportion as Kingdoms approach nearer to 
one or other of theſe, Wages will be low 


J- or high, and in that Proportion only No 

* Laws can raiſe the Prices of any Commo- 

of dity or of Labor, in a mere manufactory 

ly State, or prevent the Advance in a commer- 
dial one. | 


It is not wonderful, therefore, that in the 
Megul's Empire the Rate of Wages ſhould 
be ſo very low, that they could afford to un- 
derſell us here, in our own inland Markets, 
if our Laws did not prohibit their Goods ; 
though their Manufactures would come to 
us charged with a Voyage of twenty thou- 
land Leagues, a prodigious Land Carriage, 


and great Duties both in the Indies, and at 
er- unloading. 
L 2 In 
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In China they give not quite Two-pence 2 
Day; in Jamaica ſive Shillings, in Barbadbe 
from ſeven to nine: The Commerce of 
France is computed to their inland Trade as 
one to twelve, ours as one to ſix; that of 
Holland exceeds their inland Trade. The 
Price of Labor is proportionably different; 
France gives from five pence to eight pence 
a Day, in thoſe Buſineſſes where we give 
from one Shilling to eighteen Pence and up- 
wards, and Holland from one Shilling and 
eighteen Pence to two Shillings. 

In each of theſe Places, Wages continue 
advancing with the Encreaſe of Coinage. 
In Spain, the Price of Labor is low, Money 
is a dear Commodity, Land cheap: In Ge- 
noa, and the commercial States of Tah, all 
fluctuate with the public Credit and Commerce. 

In order to aſcertain the Price of Labor 
from the Principles of Nature, let us ſup- 
poſe the Proprietor of an Eſtate in Land 
keeps it in his own Hands, he will employ 
Slaves, Vaſſals, or Servants to work for him. 
If he employs Slaves in great Numbers, he 
muſt have Overſeers to keep them at Work, 
and as-many Labourers and Tradeſmen as are 
neceſſary to procure him all the Convenien- 
cies and Superfluities he ſhall require. 

In this Oeconomy he muſt allow thoſe 
Slaves not only a neceflary Maintenance, but 
their Children likewiſe. He muſt allow the 
Overſeers of the Slaves Advantages and Re- 
wards proportionate to the Authority he gives 


them, f 
There- 
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Therefore the Labor of a Slave is worth 
at leaſt the Quantity of Land which ſerves 
to maintain him, and about double the 
nantity of Land which ſerves to breed up 
a Child, till he is of Age for Labor; for 
half the Children who are born, die before 
ſeventeen; ſo that two Children muſt be 
reared up on an Average to have one fit for 
Labor; and even then their Lives can be 
calculated but from ten to twelve Years. 
'Tis true, the one half of the Children, 
who die before ſeventeen, die faſter in the 
firſt than in the following Years : But as the 
Time the Mother loſes in producing and 
attending them, ſeems to make up for this 
Computation, and the Females being more 
chargeable and leſs profitable than the Males, 
when they grow to Maturity ; it ſeems rea- 
ſonable to think, that the Labor of the 
meaneſt Slave is equal to double the Pro- 
_ of Land, that is required to maintain 
im. 

When the Proprietor maintains Slaves on 
his Land, if he has more of them than his 
Labor requires, he ſells the ſuperfluous 
Hands, as he does his Cattle: In which 
Caſe, their Value or Price ought to anſwer, 
ceteris paribus, to the Quantity of Land em- 
ployed to breed up two Slaves to Maturity. 
But if the Proprietor employs in his Ser- 


be may probably maintain them upon a 
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ice, free Servants or Vaſſals inſtead of Slaves, 


better Foot than Slaves, according to the 
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Uſage or Cuſtom of the Place he lives in: 
Vet in this Caſe alſo, the Labor of a Day's 
Work ought to correſpond to about double 
the Quantity of Land that is employed to 
maintain him. If he be married, the Sur- 
* goes to the breeding up of his Children, 
is Wife being ſuppoſed juſt able to main- 
tain herſelf by her Labor: But if he be a 
Batchelor, he will probably employ his Sur- 
plus to live more at his Eaſe: F or Example, 
the married Labourer will live upon Bread and 
Cheeſe, Roots, Sc. eat Meat ſeldom, avoid 
ſtrong Drinks, change Cloaths and Linen 
rarely ; whereas the unmarried Labourer will 
eat and drink better, wear better Apparel, 
and conſequently (if we ſuppoſe their Wages 
equal) he will conſume the Produce of more 
Land for the Maintenance of his own Perſon 
than the married Man, if he faves nothing. 
For the better Underſtanding of what is 
meant, it is to be obſerved, that a poor La- 
bourer may maintain himſelf at the loweſt 
Computation upon the Produce of an Acre 
and an half of Land ; whereas, if he allows 
himſelf conſtantly Wine, Beer, Meat, and 
other Conveniencies, he may, without Glutto- 
ny or Exceſs, conſume the Produce of 4 to 10 
Acres of Land of ordinary Goodneſs, accord- 

ing to the different Ways of Living. 
Whence may be inferred, that the Labor 
of a working Man correſponds to more or leſs 
Land in different Countries, according to the 


different Cuſtoms of Living uſed in ſuch 
Coun- 
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countries; and that if the Labor of a Pea- 
fant in France, be worth the Produce of Three 
Acres, that of an Engliſb Country-man, who 
drinks Beer, wears woollen Cloth, cats Meat 
pretty often, and conſequently conſumes the 
Produce of more Land, is worth in England 
from 6 to 8 Acres. | 

From what has been ſaid, the Par and 
Equation of Land and Labor may be deter- 
mined by the Quantity of Land, the Produce 
whereof is given for Wages to the Man who 
labours; and that the Labor of a Man, who 
earns the Produce of Three Acres, may be 
faid to be equal to ſuch Produce; if a Man, 
who earns the Produce of 6 Acres, is equal 
to ſuch Produce, &c. And it ſeems, that the 
ſame Proportion allotted for Labor differs in 
ſeveral Parts of the World, according to their 
reſpective Ways of Living. 

That in China, the Labor of a Peaſant may 
be equal to Half an Acre of Land, ſince a 
Quarter of an Acre may probably maintain 
him after the Chineſe Manner: That among 
the Iroquois in America, the Labor of a Vaſſal 
or Slave, may be equal to 20 or 100 Acres, 
ſince the Maintenance of a Man, may re- 
quire half the Quantity, in Regard they ſub- 
ſiſt moſtly on wild Beaſts, which they hunt; 
and that the Beaſts which one Man conſumes 
in a Year, muſt have many Acres of Paſture 
to feed them; eſpecially ſince People there do 
not clear the Lands of the Wood, and are un- 
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acquainted with the Methods of making them 
produce as much Graſs as they might. 
The Females commonly conſume the Pro. 
duce of leſs Land than the Males, or in other 
Words, ſpend leſs; their Infancy is not only 
a dead Expence, but, even when they are 
grown up, they ſeldom earn more than what 
barely maintains them. Therefore it ſhould 
ſeem, that the Labor of a Peaſant ought to 
exceed twice the Quantity of Land neceſſar7 
to maintain him, with Regard to the female 
Children, that are to be bred up in a State: 
But as moſt of the Day-Labourers do not mar- 
ry, till they have ſaved ſomething, ſuch as 
are frugal, are by that Means, enabled to 
breed up ſeveral Children. 

So that if it be allowed reaſonable, that the 
Labor of a Peaſant, is equal to twice the Pro- 
duct of the Land that ſerves to maintain him, 
the Mechanic or Manufacturer, who earns 
more, may be ſaid to follow the fame Pro- 
portion, . 

If we conſider to what Quantity of Land 
an Hundred Buſhels of Wheat correſpond in 
Value, we muſt not only take in the Num- 
ber of Acres, which produced it, but alſo 
the Double of the Number of Acres neceſſa- 
ry to maintain the Men, whoſe Work and 
Labor produce it, in that Form, for the Time 
they were at Work about it: And if the faid 

Wheat has been brought from afar, we mult 


alſo take in the Land neceſſary to * 
the 
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the Men and Beaſts employed in the Car- 
lage. 
Thus to conſider the intrinſic Value of any 

Thing, we muſt conſider the Land and the 

Labor that enters into its Production; and 

fince we may pretty nearly determine the Par 

of Land and Labor, we may look upon Land 

alone to be the principal Meaſure of all Va- 

lues. 

But as Money is the Medium, which finds 

out the Proportion of all Values, it is alſo the 

beſt Medium to fix the Proportion of Land 

and Labor, with Reſpect to all Goods and 

Commodities. If a Workman earns Half an 

Ounce of Silver per Diem, and another earns 

an Ounce, it may be judged the latter has 

twice the Quantity of Land to ſpend, ſince 
he earns twice the Quantity of Money, 

This Notion of the Par of Land and La- 
bor, Sir William Petty looked upon to be the 
moſt important Conſideration in political Oe- 
conomics, as appears by a M. S. of his writ- 
ten in the Year 1685; but the Method he 
took for enquiring into it, ſeems very triffling 
and ill grounded. 

Further to corroborate what has been ſaid, 
we may obſerve, that we ſuppoſe, no Acre of 
Land produces more Wheat or feeds more 
Sheep than another Acre; the Work of one 
Man is dearer than that of another according 
to the Occurrences, as we have already ex- 
plained. 

If two Acres of Land are of equal Good- 
neſs, the Wheat or Wool of one is of equal 
Value 
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Value to that of the other, if the Work be 
equal that is employed about them. 

Let us ſuppoſe the Wool produced by one 
Acre to be made into a coarſe Suit of Cloath, 
and the Wool of the other to be made into a 
Suit of fine Cloth, containing the ſame Quan- 
tity of Wool with the coarſe Cloth. 

As the fine Suit of Cloth requires more and 
dearer Work, it will coſt more than the coarſe 
Sait, and proportionally to the Difference of 
the Work one Suit of fine Cloth, ſhall ſell 
for ten Times the Price of a coarſe Suit, con- 
taining an equal Quantity of Wool. 

The Price of any Thing intrinfically takes 
in the Quantity of Land with Regard to the 
Goodnets of the Land, and the Quantity of 
the Labor with Regard to the Dearneſs of the 
Labor. 

A Pound of Flax wrought into Bruxels 
Lace, according to the Computation of the dit- 
ferent Parts of Labor it requires, will employ 
the Labor of one Perſon for near fourteen 
Years; and ſo the Quantity of Lace made out 
of a Pound of Flax, ſells at a Price, which 
not only pays the Maintenance of a Woman 
for fourteen Years, or of fourteen Women 
for one Year, but alſo to yield a Profit to the 
Merchant or Undertaker. 

The Steel-ſpring, which regulates an Eng- 
liſh Watch, ſells at a Price, that makes the 
Proportion of the Value of the Steel to the 
Workmanſhip as 1 to 1, 538, 460. 
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On the other Hand, the Apples of a Tree 
require ſo little Labor that their Price ſeems 
to be proportioned almoſt to the Land that 
enters into their Production. 

The Price of a Bucket of Water at the Ri- 
ver is Nothing; but a Bucket of Water ſells in 
the Street for one Penny, which ſeems to be 
the Meaſure of the Labor of the Water- 
Carrier, | 

From theſe Examples and Explanations, I 
believe, it will appear, that the Price of any 
Thing intrinſically 1s the Meaſure of the Land 
and Labor that enters into its Production. 
But it may happen that Things which have 
ſuch an intrinſic Value, may not ſell accord- 
ingly, with Regard to the Faſhions and Hu- 
mours of Men, For Example: if a Gentle- 
man cuts Canals and eres Teraſſes in his 
Garden, the Price of them will be intrinſically 
proportionable to the Land and Labor they 
require, and they will really coſt the Gentle- 
man in that Proportion; nevertheleſs it may 
happen nobody elſe will give him one Quar- 
ter part of that Value for them. 

Land, which produces all Commodities 
and Goods muſt neceſſarily maintain thoſe 
who give theſe Goods and Commodities their 
Form by Labor; and the Labor itſelf, may 
be eſtimated by the Quantity of Land requir- 
ed to maintain thoſe who labor, as appears 
from what has been urged. 

The more Labor is employed in a Suit of 


Cloaths, the dearer it ſells, and the richer it 
is 
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is eſteemed, A Knife and Fork that is nicely 
wrought, takes up more Labor, is dearer and 
eſteemed richer, cæteris paribus, 
It is true that whether the Inhabitants 
wear fine or coarſe Cloth if equally laſting, 
and eat or drink, and are lodged nicely or 
coarſly, it is in one Reſpe& much the ſame 
Thing: fincecoarſe and fine Food and Cloath- 
ing are equally conſumed ; but, in the general 
Notion, the State that conſumes fine Cloath- 
ing is eſteemed richer than that which con- 
ſumes coarſe, Cc. 
But when the additional Labor of 25 Per- 
ſons we will ſuppoſe, produces permanent 
Wealth, as Gold, Copper, Fc. to ſerve for a 
Corps de Reſerve; Whether by exchanging 
their Labor with Foreigners for theſe Metals, 
or digging them out of the Ground ; the 
State is not only eſteemed richer, but is in 
every Reſpect ſo: and more particularly if the 
Labouring in Gold or Silver, for which, on any 
Emergency, the State may have, even from the 
Enemy, any Thing it wants. 
Thus the more Labor there is in a State, the 
richer it 1s eſteemed ; and if that Labor be 
well applied, the richer will it be in Reality, 
and the more powerful. 
For the Point which ſeems to determine 
the comparative Strength and Riches of Na- 
tions is the Corps de Reſerve they have; as 
Magazines of all Things neceſſary for the Uſe 
of Man, exceeding the Yearly Conſumption 
to anſwer in bad Years and Wars; or 1 
muc 
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much as Gold and Silver, anſwer all theſe 
Things, the Quantity of Gold and Silver, 
ſeems to determine the comparative Wealth 
and Power of States, for theſe are permanent 
and laſting Riches. 

It is adviſeable to encourage all Sorts of 
Work and Labor in a State, ſince a State is 
eſteemed the Richer for it; but the Labor 
which anſwers beſt in Caſe of War and Dif- 
ficulties is the moſt to be encouraged. 

Diogenes, at the Siege of Corinth, fell a roll- 
ing his Tub, that he might not be idle, when 
all others were at Work : I would not recom- 
mend that Sort of Labor ; but rather than 
have a Perſon idle in a State, I would recom- 
mend the Working of Toyes or Trinkets, 
that have a Show of Ornament, tho' little of 
real Uſe, rather than Idleneſs. 

If all the Proprietors of Land had but juſt 
as much of it as they could overſee, and ma- 
nage themſelves, or as much as Farmers 
commonly rent and overſee without under 
Officers to aſſiſt them: if the ſaid Proprietors 
became the Undertakers of ſuch their ſmall 
Eſtates they would keep few or no idle Ser- 
vants, and few Pleaſure-Houſes ; they would 
live without Luxury, and conſequently the 
Inhabitants of the State would be more 
numerous and more laborious, This makes 
t apparent, that a great Inequality in Eſtates 
is prejudicial to a State, becauſe of the Lux- 
ury and Idleneſs great Eſtates commonly 
bring. And whether a Convent of 50 Monks 
ves on a large Eſtate, or a Lord with 
50 Ser- 
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50 Servants and Horſes, who do Nothing but 
attend him; it ſeems pretty much the fame 
Thing in Time of Peace; but the Lord, in. 


| deed, and his Servants and Horſes, may be 


uſeful in Caſe of War, and is always an Or- 
nament; whereas the Monks ſeem to be of 
no real Uſe in Peace or War on this Side 
Heaven. 

From what has been ſaid, we apprehend, 
that we may be capable of aſcertaining the 
Price of Labor from the plain Principles of 
Nature and Reaſon ; and when ſuch Princi- 
ples are well conſidered and eſtabliſhed, they 
may prove the Means of our maintaining 
that Competitorſhip againſt foreign States in 
the commercial Warfare; which will prevent 
the Ruin of our Empire : For, when the ge- 
neral Price of Labor ſoars above its natural 
Standard, and thereby an artificial Value 1s 
ſuperadded to our Produce and Manufacture, 
beyond that which our Rivals do, we mult 
loſe our Dominion in Trade; and our Ruin 
then cannot be far diſtant : And this Super- 
addition of Value to our Commodities ariſes 
ſolely from that Modus wherein our Taxes 
are laid and raiſed. 

Although we have, in the preceding 
Parts, touched upon this Point occaſionally, 
in the general; yet, as it is one of the 
eſſential Foundations, upon which our whole 
Argument is built; we judge this deſerves 1 
diſtinct Conſideration. True it is, this To- 
pic has been handled by many ingenious 


Gentlemen already, and ſcarce any Thing 
| new 
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new may be expected ; yet if we put the 
Matter in ſomething of a new Point of 
Light, apply it to our Purpoſe, and exhibit 
in Contraſt to what we ſhall ſubmit to the 
Public ; it will ſerve to corroborate what we 
have, and ſhall urge upon this Occaſion, 

After Locke and Davenent, the late Sir 
Matthew Decker, Bart. reſumed this Sub- 
jet; than whom few had a better Know- 
ledge of Trade and Commerce ; and indeed 
he has given a maſterly Turn to the Subject, 
from his own Experience in Trade. We, 
therefore, ſhall not only, in ſome Meaſure, 
follow his Steps in Miniature, but incorpo- 
rate ſuch other Matter, as may, perhaps, 
give no leſs Weight to his Argument, than 
what he has urged, will ſtrengthen ours. 

The Taxes on our Trade keeping equal 
Pace with the Encreaſe of our Debts, they 
have been from annual, become fixed for 
two or three Years; afterwards prolonged, 
and at length perpetuated : Within this laſt 
Century, our Imagination has been admirably 
fertile in the Creation of new Taxes, or in 
the Revival of old ones, under new Shapes 
and Forms. 

Taxes on Conſumption have been pre- 
ferred to other: (1) Becauſe they are the 
leaſt liable to Evaſion : (2) Becauſe the Duty 
ſeems light, by the infinite Subdiviſion of 
the ſmall Sums whereof it conſiſts : (3) 
Becauſe it ſeems unarbitrary, every one fixing 
the Bounds of his Conſumption : (4) Be- 

cauſe 
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cauſe Foreigners pay a Part of theſe Duties 
ſuperadded to our Commodities. 

Theſe Reaſons look ſpecious: Vet ſuch 
Taxes are unjuſt, as being unequal, becauſe 
with Regard to the very Neceſſaries of Life, 
the Poor and the Rich pay the ſame. 

The Charges in the Levy and Collection 
of theſe Taxes greatly reduce their Produce, 
though the Weight on the People is thereby 
encreaſed ; and thereby the Conſumption di- 
miniſhed, which obliges us to the — 
the Duty. | 

Augmenting Taxes on our Conſumption, 
has not brought our Workmen to the So- 
briety or Frugality of a Frenchman, or to the 
Thriftineſs of a Dutchman: And when our 
Workmen cannot raiſe the Price of their La- 
bor and Workmanſhip to the Degree they 
would, they have Recourſe to the Pariſh or 
Robbery. 

Taxes on Conſumption neceſſarily raiſing 
the Price of Commodities, by ſuperadding an 
artificial Value to them, beſides their natural 
one, which is derived only from the Price of 
Labor and Workmanſhip, as has been ſhewn 
if ſuch Taxes continue to encreaſe, that Por- 
tion of them that Foreigners are ſuppoſed to 
pay, by the Purchaſe of our Commodities, 
will proportionably diminiſh, from the Di- 
minution of our Exports. 

Before the Commencement of the preſent 
War, there were glaring Proofs of the exceſ- 


ſive Riſe of the Price of our Products and 
Manu⸗ 
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Manufactures. The one was, the Exceſs of 
the Price of the Sugars beyond that of other 
Nations, Quality for Quality. This was 
cauſed by the exceſſive Price of the Commo- 
dities we export in Barter for them, ſo much 
beyond the Price of theſe ſent by France and 
other Nations to their Colonies. Though, 
at the particular Time we are ſpeaking of, 
the Price of Sugars was dearer at London from 
forty to ſeventy per Cent. yet the Caſe in ge- 
neral is, that all our Plantation- Commodities 
come conſiderably dearer to us, at all Times, 
than thoſe of the French and other Nations do 
to them who have Plantations in America; 
becauſe the Commodities of their Mother- 
countries are ſent proportionally cheaper to 
their reſpective Colonies and Plantations. 
Does not this give Occaſion to our Plan- 
tation ſubjects to carry on an illicit Trade 
that may, in the End, prove deſtructive of 
that Intercourſe of Commerce, which ought 
nviolably to ſubſiſt between Great- Britain 
and her Colonies? May not this prove the 
inſenſible and invincible Means of rendering 
our Colonies indifferent to the Britiſb Domi- 
nions, when they can carry on their Trade 
with France to ſo much greater Advantage, 
than they can with their Parent- country? Is 
not this making Great-Britain an Oppreſſor, 
Inſtead of that tender Nurſe, and Protectreſs 
liat ſhe ought to be of her Infant-colonies 
ad Plantations ? However beneficial ſome 


My imagine that commercial Communica- 
1 tion 


tiou has been to this Nation, that is carried 
on, in Time of Peace, between our northern 
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Colonies and the French Sugar Iſland, it ap- 
pears to be a dangerous Indulgence, on the 
Conſideration only of the greater Cheapneſ, 
of the Commodities of Old France than thoſe 
of Old England; for this is an irrefiſtable 
Temptation to our Colonies, under other 
ſpecious Pretenſions, to take in Barter for 
their Lumber, Cc. what is very detrimental 
to the Trade of their Mother-kingdom : 
And *'till their Mother-kingdom ſhall be 
capable of bartering with her Colonies 
much cheaper than they can now, by 
Reaſon of thoſe Tax-incumbrances on our 
whole Trade, our Colonies will begin to 
think the Yoke of the Parent too heavy to be 
born by her Children; and eſpecially fo, if 
we advance in the Encreaſe, inſtead of the 
Diminution of our public Debts and Taxes, 

Here then opens to our View a very melan- 
choly Scene of Danger ; which has, perhaps, 
been little thought of, if at all : but certain- 
ly this merits the moſt ſerious and delibe- 
rate Conſideration of the great Repreſenta- 
tive Power of the Nation, if our American 
Commerce ſhall be deemed worth Preſer- 
vation. 

Another Proof, that ſhows our Revenue 
not to be duely regulated for the Benefit of 
our Commerce, is, the Bounty we grant on 
the Exportation of certain Articles of our 


Commerce, to enable our Merchants to ſup- 
port 
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rt a Competition with Foreigners in the 
Markets abroad : a wiſe Remedy doubtleſs, 
and very helpful to our Trade, and neceſſary 
to be extended to many more Branches, 
than it is, in Proportion as the Induſtry of 
other Nations is extended in the Advance- 
ment of Rival-Manufactures: Yet this does 
not effectually anſwer the End propoſed ; for 
Firſt. The Charges of the firſt Collection of the 
Duty, and thoſe of Repayment are a Loſs to 
the Nation. Secondly, Nor can ſuch Bounty 
be an ample Equivalent to compenſate Trade, 
for the Taxes upon Conſumptions in gene- 
ral; becauſe ſuch Taxes upon Conſumption, 
and raw Materials, wherewith many of our 
Manufactures are wrought up, are more 
than doubled in the Price of our Merchan- 
diſes, by the Augmentations which the 
Taxes make, by being paid and repaid, by 
the various Hands, through which ſuch 
bountied-Merchandiſes paſs, before it arrives 
at the Conſumers : And, by the Augmentations 
which this encreaſed Sum adds to the Price 
of the raw Materials, to the Price of the 
Workmanſhip, to the Expence of the Work- 
men and Merchants in their own proper 
Conſumptions, and to the Profit of the Mer- 
chant ; the Merchandiſe muſt be proportion- 
ably enhanced, becauſe all the Additions muſt 
come out of the Price of the Merchandiſe, 
that has undergone, and comprehends all 
theſe various Augmentations, 

dir Matthew Decker, to convey his Meaning 
the more intelligibly, takes for Example, the 
M 2 Tax 
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Tax upon Leather, by which he finds the 


Price of Shoes is charged with twelve Aug- 
mentations, which the Leather has paid ; 


paſſing ſucceſſively from the Hands of the 


Grazier, through thoſe of the Butcher, Tan- 
ner, and his Workmen, the Leather-cutter, 
Shoemaker, and his Workmen, &c. Here are 
already ſeven proportional Augmentations of 
Dearneſs for the Shoes which themſelves 
uſe, an Expence which every one of them 
muſt regain on the Leather itſelf : Then 
there is the Augmentation of the Tax itſelf, 
and four Augmentations in Proportion to the 
Profit which muſt be made by the Butcher, 
the Tanner, the Cutter, and the Shoemaker, 
out of the Price thus ſwelled of the Leather, 

A like Tax will operate the ſame Effect 
on the Manufactures of Candles, Soap, Beer, 
Oc. 

But theſe Graziers, Tanners, Shoemakers, 
Se. all conſume for their own Uſe, Candles, 
Beer, Soap, and other the neceſſary Com- 
modities that are taxed, 

Here then are again taxed twelve reſpe- 
ctive Augmentations on the Price of Shoes, 
from every one of theſe Articles. 

In like Manner all do, who contribute to the 
Fabric and Commerce of Cloth, or any other 
Branch of our Woolen Manuſacturies: for Ex- 
ample; from the Shepherd to the wholeſale 
Merchant, all uſe Shoes; and every one of 
them muſt charge the Augmentation of the 


Price of them upon the Wool, and * 
de 
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the numberleſs Operations it muſt undergo 
before it is made into Cloth, Cc. Thus the 
Augmentations of the Tax upon Leather, 
and of all, and any other Tax on the Con- 
ſumption of Neceſſaries, will be repeated, ad 
infoutum, till all theſe Sums are ultimately paid 
in a Lump by the laſt Conſumer. It will 
not then be hard to believe, that before 
coming to him, the Tax will have been more 
than doubled : eſpecially, if it is obſerved, 
that the Tax is by every one of thoſe who 
pay it, and receive it again upon the Mer- 
chandize, encreaſed at leaſt the Intereſt of 
the Advance he has made; reckoning from 
the firſt, who pays only the naked Taxes 
thereon, 

If we add to all this, the Sum of the Cuſtoms 
and Exciſe Duties thus doubled, the Sum of 
the other Taxes, as the Land-Tax, the 
Poor's-Rate, Sc. it will be found, that the 
Sum-Total of theſe Taxes is at leaſt 3 1 per 
Cent, of the annual Expence of the whole 
People of England. Now, where is the Na- 
tion with which we can enter into a Com- 
petition of Commerce upon equal Terms ? 
And what Matter is the 1 or 2 per Cent. Ad- 
vantage we boaſt over ſome of our Rivals in 
the Intereſt of Money, towards reſtoring the 
Equality between them and us ? 

But if we encreaſe our national Debts by 
the preſent War, to the Degree we did in 
the laſt, of 30 Millions; is not this likely to 
encumber our whole Trade with a Million a 

M 3 | Year 
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Year of Taxes more; Will it then be poſſible 


any longer to maintain any Degree of commer. 
cial Competition with our Rivals? And if 
the Purſuit of the old Syſtem muſt be at- 
tended with ſuch Conſequences, at the End 
of a ten or twelve Years of War, or lefs, what 
muſt the Event be of another ſuch War only, 
every Man muſt dread, who has at all con- 
fidered it. And this our Enemies well 
know, if ve are not thoroughly apprized of 
it; and therefore, if they can but be inſtru- 
mental to augment our public Debts and 
Taxes, they are ſenſible this will obtain them 
that commercial Dominion which they aim 
at: and if once they effectually gain that, 
they are too ſenſible they cannot fail of ob- 
taining whatever elſe they may have in 
View. 

All Authors agree, that low Cuſtoms are 
one of the Cauſes of the great Trade of 
Holland. If ſo, high Cuſtoms cauſe little 
Trade; which is comparatively our Caſe 
now. If the lower the Cuſtoms the greater 
the Trade, no Cuſtoms or Free-ports muſt 
carry Trade to its utmoſt Height ; which 
Caſe might be ours. If low Cuſtoms have 
ſuch a good Effect in Holland, which hath 
the moſt natural Diſadvantages of any Coun- 
try; a Free-Port muſt have the greateſt and 
beſt Effect in Britain, whoſe natural Advan- 
tages are not inferior to thoſe of any Coun- 
try in Europe. 


High 
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High Cuſtoms, ſuch as are ours, prevent 


our Country's being an univerſal Storehouſe 


for all Merchandizes as Holland is. Becauſe 
our Duties being ſo great an additional Diſ- 
burſement to the firſt Coſt of the Goods, no 
Merchant will let ſo much of his Capital lie 
dead for Duties here, when he can have it 
all circulate in Commodities in other Coun- 
tries; nor can ſuch Goods be re-exported, 
becauſe the Officer's Fees in and out, which - 
always remain ; and the Intereſt of Money 
lying dead for Duties paid (tho' moſtly drawn 
back, as obſerved) are ſo great a Charge, 
the natural Intereſt of Money being higher 
with us than in Holland, that the Goods can- 
not come near ſo cheap from us to any 
foreign Market, as from a Free-Port, where 
nothing is paid in or out: Wherefore ſuch 
Cuſtoms prevent our Country's having the 
beſt Choice of Goods at the cheapeſt Price, 
to tempt our Cuſtomers. Alſo, 

The great Duties on Ind:a Goods diſcou- 
rage Foreigners from buying at our Sales, 
who make, on extraordinary Charge of Com- 
miſſion on that advanced Price, and are 
forced to lie ſome Months out of their Money 
tor the Draw-backs : beſides, our ſtrict Rules 
of declaring Goods at the Cuſtom-Houſe, make 
public to every one each Tranſaction of 
Trade, and thereby prevent ſhipping ſuch 
Goods for foreign Ports, as are there pro- 
hibited; which deprives us of ſeveral bene- 
cial Branches of Trade that are carried on 
M 4 from 
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from Holland, or Free- ports, to the great 
Advantage of Foreigners. 

Such Cuſtoms prevent the Encreaſe of our 
Navigation, by enhancing the Expences of 
building and navigating our Ships. Boards, 
Hemp, Flax, Sail-Cloth, and Iron, paying 
Duties; thoſe Materials muſt be dear, and 
ſeveral Neceſſaries of Life paying ſome Cu- 
ſtoms, and Exciſe, the Ship-builders Labor 
mult be dear; and alſo all other Proviſion and 
Stores put on board the Ships. 

The Engliſb Sailor paying, in his own Fa- 
mily's Neceflaries, Cuſtoms and Exciſes, 
muſt have, and hath higher Wages than 
moſt other Countries: So that a Brit 
Veſſel built and rigged with dear Materials, 
by dear Labor, ſupplied with dear Stores, 
and navigated by Sailors at dear Wages, muſt 
have dear Freights, bring in all foreign Ne- 
ceſſaries and Materials for Manufacture dear, 
and carry out all our Products and Manufa- 
Ctures dear to foreign Markets, much to the 
Diſadvantage of their Sales. 

This ſhews the Reaſon, why we have 
made ſo little Progreſs in rivalling the Dutch, 
the Hamburghers, &c. in the Greenland Trade, 
the Navigation of the Baltzck, or the Her- 
ring Hiſbery; which being Trades carried on 
for ſmall Profits, our dear Navigation has, 
and will greatly obſtruct our making that 
Advance therein, which we might, were 
our public Revenue otherwiſe conſtituted 
than it is. 

By 
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By not having an univerſal Storehouſe, our 
Ships, like empty Houſes, lie by idle in our 
Harbours, waiting Months for Freights, the 
Intereſt of the Money they coſt, eating out 
their Profits; or elſe are obliged to loſe their 
Time, and be at great Expences in going 
from one Port to another, to endeavour to 
obtain a Freight. 

Such Duties prevent the Encreaſe of our 
Sailors, the true Strength of the Nation. 
This is the Conſequence of what has been 
aid; for no Trade breeds ſo many and fa 
good Sailors, as the Free-port and carrying- 
Trades, the Employment being the greateſt, 
and the Experience the largeſt, as the Voy- 
ages are the moſt various and extenſive; for 
it is no leſs than the Trade of the whole 
World. 

Theſe Things are not only deſtructive of 
our Riches, but alſo of our Security, it be- 
ing difficult in Time of War to man our 
Navy, even at a great Expence ; which occa- 
ſons that unnatural Cuſtom of Preſſing, and 
puts a free-born Britiſb Sailor on the Foot- 
ng of a Turkiſh Slave. 

Our Cuſtom-Duties leflen the trading 
Stocks of our Merchants, by keeping a great 
Part of them idle, to pay the Duties on the 
Goods they import ; which is, in Effect, 
making them not only advance their Money 
for the Service of the State, but likewiſe 
run the Riſk in the Credit they give of ever 
being reimburſed. This is diverting a Stream 
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of Riches that ſhould water Trade; for 
when our Merchants are ſhort of Caſh, and 
they have both Cuſtoms and Manufacturers 
to pay, ſo much Money is required for the 
former, that Nothing is left for the latter. 
This cauſes a Circulation of Difappointments, 
ſeldom known in Holland on that Account: 
And the Dutch Merchants can carry on the 
fame Trade with much leſs Stock than ours, 
ſell cheaper, extend their Commerce farther, 
and of Courſe give better Encouragement to 
their working People; whereby they cauſe 
them to be more induſtrious than ours. 

Thoſe Cuſtoms encourage and force the 
Conſumption of foreign Superfluities. For 
the dearer they are, the more are they efteemed 
by our People of Taſte ; tis the Expence that 
make the Elegancy ; therefore Duties, eſpeci- 
ally high ones, only further their Sale. Mr. 
Locke ſays, It being Vanity, not Uſe, that 
«© makes the expenfive Faſhions of your 
People, the Emulation is, who ſhall have 
the fineſt, that is, the deareſt Things, not 
© the moſt convenient or uſeful ? How 
* many Things do we value and buy, be- 
% cauſe they come at dear Rates from Ja- 
pan and China ; which if they were our 
«© own Manufacture or Product to be had 
* common, and for little Money, would be 
* contemned and neglected? Have not ſe- 
e veral of our Commodities, offered to Sale 
« at reaſonable Rates, been deſpiſed, and 
the very ſame eagerly bought, and bragger 
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« of when ſold for French, at a double 
« Price? You muſt not, therefore, think 
« that the Raiſing their Price will lefſen the 
« Vent of faſhionable foreign Commodities 
« amongſt you, ſo long as Men have any 
« Way to purchaſe them, but rather encreaſe 
or "1 

Beſides the encouraging, our Cuſtoms force 
the Conſumption here of foreign Supertluities 
that are imported, though the Duties be moſt- 
ly drawn back on ſome Articles : yet the In- 
tereſt of the Money lying dead for Duties, 
and Fees in and out, hinder in ſome Degree, 
their Re-exportation, and in many Articles, the 
Duties are only, in Part, drawn back: ſo that 
what remains is ſuch an additional Load as 
prevents ſuch Goods being ſaleable at any 
other Market, and their Conſumption 1s forc- 
ed here. 

It is the exceſſive Conſumption among us, 
not the general Dealings in foreign Superfluities, 
that ſhould be diſcouraged : And this is beſt 


done by ſomehow taxing the Conſumers, letting 


the Goods as Objects of Traffic, remain free. 
Nor is it leſs certain that our high Cuſtoms 
encourage Smuggling: For where the avoid- 
ing ſuch make the Profit great, no Riſk can 
Prevent Mens attempting it : this prejudices 
the fair Trader, and too often tempts him to 
turn Smuggler, Beſides, it being chiefly the 
Articles of Luxury that are ſmuggled, as 
Brandy, Tea, French-Wine, Laces, Silks, 
Ec. it ſpreads their Conſumption among the 
lower 
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lower Claſs of People; who are tempted t0 
imitate, at leſs Expence, the Luxuries of 
their Superiors : And what adds greatly to 
this Evil is, that the ſame Smugglers, Who 
bring us theſe foreign Superfluities, 
away vaſt Quantities of our raw Wool, (which 
they obtain at a cheap Rate for their ſmuggl- 
ed Commodities) to the unſpeakable Prejudice 
of our own Manufacturers, and the Nation 
in general. 

Theſe high Duties ruin our Manufactures 
in another Light, more eſpecially our Wool- 
len. For they prevent the bartering away our 
Manufactures for foreign Goods, not only for 
our own Conſumption, but alſo for Exporta- 
tion; which might and would enlarge the 
Vent of our Goods ten Times more than at 
preſent ; for, if a Merchant now exports wool- 
len Goods, and would barter them for Wines, 
the Duties on them would amount to more 
than the Coſt of the Woollen Goods; ſo that 
he mult have a double Capital Stock for ſuch 
an Adventure, or let it quite alone ; whereby 
the Sales of great Quantities of Woollen Goods 
are loſt to the Nation. 

Cuſtoms taking away ſo great a Part of our 
Merchant's Stocks, they are thereby deprived 
of driving that great Trade, and purchaſing 
thoſe Quantities of Woollen Goods they would 
otherwiie do. Beſides, our Merchants Ritk in 
Trade being greater than in Holland, and their 
Loftes heavier by Reaſon of our Cuſtoms, our 
Bankruptcies are more frequent: This ſen- 
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bly affects our Manufacturers, who are gene- 
ally conſiderable Creditors. 

Cuſtoms on Aſhes, Bay-Salt, Cotton, Cop- 
pet, Coals, Drugs, foreign Soap, Flax, Fruit, 
Furs, Hemp, Iron, Leather, Linnen, Oil, 
paper, Rice, Tobacco, Tallow, Threads, 
Tape, Silk and Sugar, being Neceſſaries of 
Life, or Materials of Manufacture, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily make all our Commodities dear; and 
that not only to our own People, but to Foreign- 
ers likewiſe; ( though our Work men ſhould have 
no Exciſe to pay) and ſuch Diſcouragements 
zive Opportunities to Foreigners to ſend their 
Manufactures cheaper to foreign Markets, and 
ſmuggle them in Defiance of all Laws in- 
to our own Country, to the Ruin of our 
Manufacturers; for all the above Cuſtoms are 
as much Taxes on our Woollen Manufacture, 
if they were laid on the Wool itſelf, or more; 
tor the Workman muſt raiſe the Money on 
the Woollen Goods he makes to pay the Du- 
ties of what he uſes of the above Article, with 
the Augmentations before taken Notice of, in 
all the Hands through which they paſs be- 
fore they come to him. 

Thus, we ourſelves ruin our own Manufac- 
tures, and Foreigners could not rival the People 
of ſo fruitful a Country as Britain, if we did not 
furniſh them with the Means, by our high 
Taxes and Reſtraints, that are always prejudi- 
cial to Trade, tho! deſigned toamend it; nor do 
they ever effect the Thing intended, tho” forti- 
ied with the moſt rigorous penal Laws ; of 

which 
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which Mr. Locke gives an Inſtance in his Con- 
ſiderations. It is Death in Spain, ſays he, 
* to export Money; and yet they who fur- 
© niſh all the World with Gold and Silver, 
have leaſt of it among themſelves; Trade 
e fetches it away from that lazy and indigent 
« People, notwithſtanding all their artificial 
* and forced Contrivances to keep it there; 
ve it follows Trade againſt the Rigor of their 
* Laws, and their Want of foreign Commo- 
« dities makes it openly carried away at 
«© Noon-day.” 

It is Felony in England to export Wool, and 
yet they who furniſh all the World with Wool, 
have leaſt of the Manufacturing of it; the 
ſmuggling Trade fetches it away from that 
Exciſed and Cuſtom-loaded People, notwith- 
ſtanding all their artificial and forced Contri- 
vances to keep it there: It follows the ſmug- 
gling-Trade, and that follows high Cuſtoms 
againſt the Rigor of their Laws, and their 
Want of taking off the Taxes on their Manu- 
factures, makes it apenly be carried away at 
Noon-day. ? 

Britain having no Mines of Gold or Silver, 
has no other Means of acquiring or preſerving 
Treaſure, but by foreign Trade. As Cuſtom 
houſe Duties confine our Trade to mere Im- 
portation for our own Neceſſaries or Vanities, 
and at the fame Time ruin our Manufa— 
ctures; what we want in Exports to balance 
the Imports muſt be paid in Specie, making 
the Balance of Trade every Year more and 


more againſt us; for as we raiſe the Prices of 
our 
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our Goods ſo high by Taxes that Foreigners 
cannot afford to purchaſe them; and yet we con- 
tinue to import their Superfluities; which we 
now chiefly do, and in Time muſt entirely pay 
for with our Gold and Silver : andour high Du- 
ties encouraging Smugglers, who have ſeldom 
a ſettled Habitation, or any Stock of our Ma- 
nufactures by them, they carry out vaſt Quan- 
tities of Specie to purchaſe their Cargoes: ſuch 
large Draughts of Specie make our Mints lye 
idle, we ſeeing but little new coined Gold, 
and hardly any Silver ; Our hard Money will 
diſappear, and grow ſcarcer and ſcarcer 
every Year; our Trade will decline, and our 
People muſt ſtarve. 

Sir Matthew Decker, from a very rational 
Deduction, ſhews, that the general Amount 
of all our Taxes, and Part of their Con- 
ſequences, before the laſt War, was 
15,209,375/- | | 

He computes our People at eight Mil- 
lions, and their Expence at 8 J. per Head, 
which make our total Expences annually 
64, oo, oool.: out of which the People pay 
for the Taxes and their Conſequences, as 
above, 15, 289,37 5l.; which being deducted, 
their Expence, if untaxed, would be only 
48,7 10, 69 5. And, 15, 289, 375. charged on 
48,719,695. is a Tax, as we before obſerved, 
of 31 per Cent. on the whole Expence of the 
People, which muſt add a prodigious artificial 
Falue to our Goods, conſequently render 
them 


Y 
en. 


1 76 
them leſs ſaleable, and gradually ruin out 
Trade. | 
If it be aſked, whether Foreigners, fot 
what Goods they take of us, do not pay on 
that Conſumption a great Portion of out 
Taxes ? It is admitted they do: But if that 
was originally intended and expected to con- 
tinue the ſame, as at the firſt laying on of 
our Taxes, it will be the ſtrongeſt Argument 
againſt them; for as our Taxes on Neceſſaries 
are proved to be ſo burthenſome and exten- 
five, by raiſing the Prices of our Goods, Fo- 
reigners take leſs of them yearly; and when 
the Demand is reduced, the People will have 
leſs Work, find leſs Money to receive, and 
yet have their Taxes proportionally encreaſed 
on them as they loſe their Trade ; for as the 
Government abates neither Expences or 
Taxes ; and if one Method of taxing fails, 
another is tried; what Foreigners ceaſe to 
pay towards our Taxes, we muſt ourſelves; 
or, in other Words, the lefs Trade and Mo- 
ney we have, the more Taxes we ſhall have 
to pay ; and the more our Taxes are, the 
leſs and leſs Trade and Money, we know, we 
muſt expect. Is not this like adding to a 
Horſe's Burthen, and diminiſhing his Meat? 
And .can we wonder, if he ſinks under his 
Load ? Perhaps Figures may explain this 
clearer, by ſtating a ſimilar Account through 
thirty Years. | 
Suppoſe, that in the Year 1710, all our 


Taxes and Part of their Conſequence, were 
as 
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2 they were before the late War, viz. 1 5, 
289,375]. that Foreignes Ju then + of 
them, by their Purchaſe of our Commodi- 
ties, and even our own People the other £ ; 
that Foreigners going to x tions Markets 
fince, have ceaſed taking Goods from us 
yearly in Proportion to 1 per Cent. only on 
their former + Part of our Taxes, and their 


Conſequences, the Account every five Years 
will ſtand thus : 


Anno Foreigners paid ef our Taxes, Sc. Our own People paid. 


1710—2,184,196/,———13,105,179/. 
171 5—2,074,987l,————13,214,388/. 
1720—1,90 5,778. 13,323, 5970. 
172 5—1, 850, 5691.13, 432, 806. 
1730—1, 747,360. — 13, 542, ol 5. 
1735—1, 638, 151. 13,651, 2241. 


1740—1, 528, 9421.13, 700, 433]. 


Hereby it plainly appears, in what manner 
our Taxes have prejudiced the national whole 
Trade, till the Year 1740, and burthened our 
own People, who, according to the preceding 
Account, had 655,2541. more to pay in the 
Year 1740, than they had in the Year 1710; 
and yet had , leſs of Trade wherewith to 
pay the ſame. 

Since the Year 1740, the Nation, by the 
aſt War, has become ſaddled with an ad- 
ditional public Debt of above THIR x- 
MilLions, and the additional Taxes there- 
by occaſioned do not amount to leſs than One 
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Million per Annum more ; and yet our Trade 
has not encreaſed ſince that Period; nor is it 
ever likely to encreaſe in Proportion as our 


Taxes have done, and muſt do, if we go on 


Borrowing and Funding: So that the leſs 
Trade we have, the more Taxes we pay our- 
ſelves, and the leſs Proportion thereof do 
Foreigners pay to eaſe us, by the Declenſion 
in the Purchaſe of our Commodities. 

And if the preſent War ſhould, according 


to the old Syſtem, coſt us no more than 30 


Millions, will not ſuch an incurred Debt 
add a freſh Burthen to the Taxes on our 
Trade of a Million per Aunum more? And 
muſt not the Effect hereof entail ſtill ſuch 
further Incumbrances upon our Trade, as 
will occaſion ſo great a Decline therein, that 
there will be little Probability of our be- 
ing able longer to ſupport a Competition 
with Foreigners ? Unleſs either the whole 
national Debt ſhall be annihilated, and all the 
Taxes laid upon our Trade in Conſequence 
thereof be annihilated alſo. Or, before this 
Extremity is arrived at, perhaps, the Intereſt 
of the public Creditors will be reduced at 
the End of the War to 2 per Cent.; and it 
may be propoſed, that the One per Cent. ſaved 
ſhall be applicd to take off 1,100,000 per An- 


num of our Taxes, inſtead of being applied, 


as all Reduction hitherto have been, to pay 
Intereſt for additional Debts. 


But this Reduction of the Intereſt of the 


ſuppoſed encreaſed Debt of 110 Millions to 
| | 2 
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2 fer Cent. at the End of the preſent War, 
will perhaps, wr” I our ſanguin Expec- 
tations in two eſſential Reſpects: the one of 
which is, that the lopping off 1 per Cent. of 
the whole ſpending-Money of the Annuitants, 
will ſo decreaſe our Trade at home, as to 
cauſe a proportionable Decreaſe in the Pro- 
duce of the Cuſtoms and the Exciſes, and all 
other Taxes ; and when foreign Nations ex- 
perience, that we ſhall not be able to afford 
to purchaſe the ſame Quantities of their Com- 
modities, as we have heretofore done, they 
will in Return purchaſe the leſs of ours; 
whereby the taking off Taxes to the Amount 
of the 1 per Cent. on the whole Debt, will 
not invite Foreigners to increaſe in their Pur- 
chaſes of us, becauſe we ſhall be obliged to 
buy leſs of their Merchandizes, upon ſuch a 
further Reduction of our Intereſt : And if 
theſe meaſures are not likely to add to the 
Augmentation of the general Ballance of 
Trade, we ſhall not have it in our Power to 
make good thoſe Deficiencies in the Exciſes 
and Cuſtoms, &c. that will follow upon that 
Reduction taking Place, however inclinable 
the Parliament may be to ſupply them. 
The other Reaſon is, that, as the Neceſlity of 
Reduction, on ſuch Motives, ſo low as that of. 
2 fer Cent, will indicate the declining Situation 
of our Affairs; and as our foreign Creditors 
vill be induced to think of other Ways of ap- 
plying their Money, than keeping it in our 
Funds at ſo low a Rate of Intereſt ; they wall 
N12 draw 
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draw their Money out of our Funds, and 
place a Part thereof into foreign Funds, 
where they can have a greater Intereſt; and 
lend out the other Part to their own Mer- 
chants and Traders, at an Intereſt worth 
their while to hazard their Money upon per- 
ſonal Security: So that an Attempt to reduce 
Intereſt to ſuch a Degree, will certainly de- 
feat itſelf, or unſpeakably prejudice, if not 
abſolutely ruin, the public Credit. 

Two of our greateſt Authors foreſaw, at 
the laying on of our numerous Exciſes, Cuſ- 
toms, Cc. that theſe unhappy Conſequences 
muſt and would neceſſarily follow, and their 
Arguments are a full Proof of what has been 
advanced. 

Mr. Locke, in his Conſiderations, fays, 
«© That for raiſing three Millions on Com- 
« modities, and bringing ſo much into the 
% Exchequer, there muſt go a great deal 
e more than three Millions out of the Sub- 
tt jects Pockets; for a Tax of that Nature 
« cannot be levied by Officers to watch 
every little Rivulet of Trade without a 
great Charge, eſpecially at firſt Trial; but 
« ſuppoſing no more Charges in raiſing it 
e than of a Land-Tax, and that there are 
© only three Millions to be paid, tis evident 
© that to do this out of Commodities, muſt 
« to the Conſumers be raiſed » in their 
« Price; fo that every Thing to him that 
* uſes it muſt be a Quarter dearer. Let us 


„ ſce now who, at the Long-run, mult 105 
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« the Quarter, and where it will light ; 'tis 
plain the Merchant and Broker neither 
will nor can ; for if he pays a Quarter 
more for Commodities than he did, he 
will ſell them at a Price proportionally 
raiſed ; the poor Labourer and Handicraftſ- 
man cannot, for he juſt lives from Hand 
to Mouth already, and all his Food, 

« Clothing, and Utenſils, coſting a Quarter 

« more than they did before, either his 

« Wages mult riſe with the Price of Things 

« to make him live, or elſe not being able to 

© maintain himſelf and Family by his Labor, 

« he comes to the Pariſh.” 
He afterwards proves, that in the Home 

Conſumption the whole Burthen falls on Land 

at laſt. | 
Dr. Davenant, in his Eſſays on Trade, Vol. III. 

pag. 30, aſſerts, that as to MAanvurac- 

* TURES, high Exciſes in Time of Peace are 

* utterly deſtructive to that principal Part of 

*« England's Wealth; for, if Malt, Coals, 

« Salt, Leather, and other Things bear a 

great Price, the Wages of Servants, Work- 

* men, and Artificers, will conſequently 

© riſe, for the Income muſt bear ſome Pro- 


© portion to the Expence ; and, if ſuch as 


* ſet the Poor to Work find Wages for LA- 
* BoR, or MANUFACTURES advance upon 
them, they muſt rife in the Price of their 
Commodities, or they cannot live; all 
which would ſignify little, if nothing but 
* our own Dealings among one another were 
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thereby affected, but it has a Conſequence 
« far more pernicious in Relation to our Fox. 
« EIGN TRADE; for it is the Exportation of 
our own Product that muſt make England 
4e rich... 
And in Page 31. © But the Conſequence, 

*« ſays the Doctor, of ſuch Duties in Time of 
© Peace, will fall moſt heavily upon our 
« Woollen Manufactures, of which more 
« have Value from the Workmanſhip than 
ce the Materials; and if the Price of this 
«© Workmanſhip be enhanced, it will in a 
* ſhort Courſe of Time put a Neceflity upon 
* thoſe we deal with, of ſetting up Manu- 
s factures of their own, ſuch as they can, or 
e of buying Goods of the like Kind and 
* Uſe from Nations that can afford them 
« cheaper. 

In the Courſe of the Wars we have been en- 

ged in with France, Nothing has more hurt 
our Affairs, than an Opinion, which we are 
too apt to entertain, that the War could not 
laſt long; which we have been brought into, 
by the Vanity natural to our Nation, of over- 
rating our own Strength, and undervaluing 
that of our Enemies. 

If we in England can put our Affairs into 
ſuch a Poſture, as to be able to hold out in 
our Expence longer than Fance, we ſhall be 
in a Condition to give the Peace; but if other- 
wiſe, we mult be contented to receive it. For 
War is quite changed from what it was in the 
Days of our Anceſtors ; when, in a haſty Ex- 
pedition, 
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pedition, and a pitched Field, the Matter was 
decided by Courage : but now the whole Art 
of War is reduced to Money; and that Prince, 
who can beſt find Money to feed, cloathe and 
pays his Forces, not he that has the moſt va- 
lant Troops, is ſureſt of Succeſs and Con- 

veſt. | 
. So that the preſent Buſineſs England is en- 
caged in, will depend upon the raiſing the Money 
tocarry on the War without running the Na- 
tion further into Debt ; for ſo ſure as we do, 
ſo certain will it be, that we cannot longerhave 
it in our Power to maintain that Competition 
in Trade ; by which alone we can proſper, 
or even ſubſiſt as an independent Nation. 

The heavy Burthen of our Taxes on Trade 
has been the great Cauſe that our Rivals have 
ſupplanted us at foreign Markets in moſt of 
the eſſential Branches of our Commerce. This 
not only firſt encouraged France to vye with 
us in the Woollen Manufactury, but has raiſed 
a Manufacturing Spirit alſo in Germany, and 
Switzerland, which has not only ſpread itſelf 
into Poland, Pruſſia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Raſia, but into Italy and even Spain itſelf, where 
they have been ſo long reproached for their 
Indolence and Inactivity in Manufactures : 
And not only ſo, but Spain, if we are rightly 


informed, is about to carry on an active Com- 


merce, by Means of their own Shipping ; 
which will prove a Nurſery for Seamen, and 
are them the Freights, which they now pay 
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e thereby affected, but it has a Conſequence 
« far more pernicious in Relation to our Fok- 
„ EIGN TRADE; for it is the Exportation of 
<« our own Product that muſt make England 

66 rig. 

And in Page 31. © But the Conſequence, 
* fays the Doctor, of ſuch Duties in Time of 
0 Peace, will fall moſt heavily upon our 
„ Woollen Manufactures, of which more 
have Value from the Workmanſhip than 
© the Materials; and if the Price of this 
«© Workmanſhip be enhanced, it will in a 
e ſhort Courſe of Time put a Neceſſity upon 
* thoſe we deal with, of ſetting up Manu- 
s factures of their own, ſuch as they can, or 
* of buying Goods of the like Kind and 
% Uſe from Nations that can afford them 
cheaper.“ 

In the Courſe of the Wars we have been en- | 
gaged in with France, Nothing has more hurt 
our Affairs, than an Opinion, which we are 
too apt to entertain, that the War could not 
laſt long ; which we have been brought into, 
by the Vanity natural to our Nation, of over- 
rating our own Strength, and undervaluing 
that of our Enemies. 

If we in England can put our Affairs into 
ſuch a Poſture, as to be able to hold out in 
our Expence longer than Fance, we ſhall be 
in a Condition to give the Peace; but if other- 
wiſe, we mult be contented to receive it. For 
War is quite changed from what it was in the 
Days of our Anceſtors ; when, in a haſty Ex- 
pedition, 


E 
pedition, and a pitched Field, the Matter was 
decided by Courage: but now the whole Art 
of War is reduced to Money; and that Prince, 
who can beſt find Money to feed, cloathe and 
pays his Forces, not he that has the moſt va- 
lant Troops, is ſureſt of Succeſs and Con- 
veſt. | 
' So that the preſent Buſineſs England is en- 
raved in, will depend upon the ra/ing the Money 
tocarry on the War without running the Na- 
tion further into Debt; for ſo ſure as we do, 
ſo certain will it be, that we cannot longerhave 
it in our Power to maintain that Competition 
in Trade; by which alone we can proſper, 
or even ſubſiſt as an independent Nation. 

The heavy Burthen of our Taxes on Trade 
has been the great Cauſe that our Rivals have 
ſupplanted us at foreign Markets in moſt of 
the eſſential Branches of our Commerce. This 
not only firſt encouraged France to vye with 
us in the Woollen Manufactury, but has raiſed 
a Manufacturing Spirit alſo in Germany, and 
Switzerland, which has not only ſpread itſelf 
into Poland, Pruſſia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Ryſia, but into Italy and even Spain itſelf, where 
they have been ſo long reproached for their 
Indolence and Inactivity in Manufactures : 
And not only ſo, but Sparn, if we are rightly 
informed, is about to carry on an active Com- 
merce, by Means of their own Shipping; 
which will prove a Nurſery for Seamen, and 
lave them the Freights, which they now pay 
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to ſuch Nations who carry them their Commoi 
dities in their own Bottoms. 8 

What can be the Reaſon and Motive to 
theſe Rivalſhips in every Part of Europe, but 
that our People, being loaded with heavy 
Duties on the ſeveral Materials neceſſary to the 
Woollen and other Manufacture, cannot work 
ſo cheap? If, in Conſequence of this, Manu- 
factures are ſupported when ſet up in foreign 
Countries, ours at home, muſt ſuffer more 
and more every Day in Proportion. By theſe 
Means, Numbers of Families will be reduced 
to ſtarve ; and this, by the ſame Conſequence, | 
will leſſen the Funds, provided for paying the 
Intereſt of the public Debts ; the Burthen of 
which muſt then be thrown upon Land, or | 
the public Creditors loſe their Eſtates ; and 
even the Landed-Eſtates will ſuffer, by every } 
Diminution of our Manufactures ; for the leſs 
People get, the leſs they will have to ſpend, | 
and the Product of Land muſt fink in its Va- 
lue for Want of Conſumption. 1 

We have ſeen in the Beginning of this Let- 
ter, what is the natural Price of Labor, and 
what an extraordinary Superaddition, our ar- j 
tificial Wealth, and our numerous Taxes have 
made thereto, and that the Loſs of our Trade 
and Navigation muſt at length inevitably en- 
ſue, if we continue the preſent Taxes ; but 
if we perſiſt ſtill in augmenting the public 
Debts; as our Taxes muſt augment in the 
like Proportion, can ſuch Meaſures fail to 4 
haſten our Ruin ? A 
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Is it poſſible, that Britons can thus expoſe 
themſelves to ſuch a Nation as France, that is 
immoderately bent upon enlarging her Traf- 
fic; that is courting Commerce, with the 
heartieſt Application, and warmeſt Addreſſes, 
that were ever yet made in a Kingdom, and 
whoſe Navigation is prodigiouſly encreaſed: 
or can Britons thus expoſe themſelves to any 
Potentate, who is convinced by Experience 
that the Ballance of Trade, wherever it cen- 
ters, muſt ſecure the Balance of Power, and 
whoſe unbounded Ambition when thus ſup- 
ported, ſhall tempt him to contend for uni- 
yerſal a ? 
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How far the Price of Things may have ariſen 
from the Quantity of Gold and Silver; and 
how far from the Encreaſe of the Public 
Debts and Taxes. 


HERE being ſome who are diſin- 
clined to aſcribe the advanced Price in 
our Manufactures to the Encreaſe of 
the public Debts, and Taxes conſequent 
thereon, it may be of Uſe to conſider this 
Matter in another View. 
As to the Neceſſaries of Life, it will be 
admitted that many of them are greatly ad- 
vanced in their Price ſince former Times, 
even ſince the Days of Charles the Second; 
but we have ſeen in the foregoing Letter, that 
ſuch additional Price is, in a great Meaſure, 
to be attributed to the modern Duties of 
Exciſe and Cuſtoms, Ce. Such of thoſe 
Things which are the direct and immediate 
Produce of Land, and which are exempt 
from thoſe Duties, it is not true, that their 
Price is generally enhanced; and if it were 
true, the neceſſary Conſequence of ſuch Ad- 
vance would be, that the Lands, which pro- 


duce them would yield a better annual Rent a 
an 
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and yet this is not generally the Cafe, unleſs 
the Lands have received ſome Improvements. 

if by former Times we mean thoſe of two 
or three Hundred Years ago, every one, who 
has looked into Things of this Nature, knows, 
that in the Time of Henry the Fourth, or 
about three Hundred Years ago, a Pound of 
Silver Money in Tale was an actual effective 
Pound of Silver, wanting a few Shillings, 
and allowing a ſmall Matter for Allay : a So- 
lid or Shilling, or what was ſo denominated 
in Accounts, was a twentieth Part of a 
Pound, and a Penny a twelfth Part of a 
Shilling. 

From hence, without Doubt, was intro- 
duced the Method of reckoning by Pounds, 
Shillings, and Pence ; meaning thereby, ſuch 
Quantities of Silver : and we ſtill continue to 
make our Accounts by Pounds, Shillings and 
Pence; though it is now merely a Fiction ; 
for a Pound in Money, as now called, does 
certainly contain no more than a third Part of 
of the antient Pound, which was a Pound in 
Weight as well as in Tale. It is known like- 
wiſe, that 15 Pounds of Silver, whether in 
Coin or in Bullion, they being both the ſame 
or near it, were equal to one Pound Weight 
in Gold: And a Pound of Silver in Weight 
being now cut into 3 J. 2, or 62 Shillings, fif- 
teen ſuch Pounds makes 46 J. 10 in Silver 
Money in Tale; and a Pound of Gold is now 
cut into 44 Guineas and One half, which 
make in Gold Money in Tale 461. 14, 6, 


each 
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each Guinea reckoned at 1 J. 1 s. fo that Gold 

and Stlver in our Days bears very near the 

Proportion to one another as they did in for- 

mer Days. 

How the State of the Silver Coin ſtood 
about 200 Years ago, or in the Time of 

Henry VIII. is not fo eaſy to fix, without 

diſtinguiſhing the Times. However, it may 

be ſufficient here to ſay in general, that in 

the Beginning of his Reign, a Pound of Sil- 

ver made 2/. 5s, in Tale, and at the latter 

End, 7 /. 45. ſo great was the Debaſement 

of the Coin then by the Mixture or Allay ; 

| And yet once, in the Time of his Son and 
1 Succeſſor Edward VI. this Coin was made 
much worſe, a Pound of fine Silver making 
14 J. 8s. in Tale. 
; What was the Intereſt of Money, or of 
Silver and Gold, of which it conſiſted, or the 
| Price given for it in Loan, two or three hun- 
dred Years ago, I have not been able to fix with 
any Certainty. Thus far, however, we may 
| ſafely go, and that, perhaps, may be ſuffi- 
cient for our Purpoſe, that about two hun- 
dred Years ago, it was, at leaſt, as high as 
10 per Cent. per Ann. there being an Act of 
| Parliament made at the latter End of the 
| Reign of Henry VIII. that it ſhould not ex- 
ceed that Rate; ſo that it is a fair Conje- | 
cture, that it had been before that Time 
higher, and in the Time of Henry IV. poſ- 
ſibly as high as 15 per Cent, And we * | 
that 
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that the legal Intereſt at preſent is at 5 per 
Cent. 
From the different States of the Silver 
Coin, which generally govern that of the 
Gold Coin, from the different Rates of In- 
tereſt in any Periods, and in the preſent Pe- 
riod of Time, theſe Deductions may be 
made: that when a Pound of Money in 
Tale, was an effective Pound of Silver in 
Weight, and the Intereſt of Money was at 
10 per Cent, if we compare the Price of 
Commodities in England now, with the 
Price of them at thoſe Times, the Price 


q now ſhould be in the Proportion of 6 to 1; 
e and if the Price now ſhould be in the Propor- 
don of 6 to 1; and if the Intereſt of Money 
was at 15 per Cent. and the like Compariſon 
f were made, the Proportion now ſhould be 
e as 9 tO I. 

, Our Notion of this Matter is, that the 
Price of Things at one Time will bear that 


Proportion to the Price of them at another 


minal Pound at one Time, bears to the effe- 
Give Silver in the nominal Pound at another 


Loan, at the different given Times, Com- 
putation being made upon both thoſe Heads. 
Whence we infer, if in the Times of 
Henry VIII. a Pound of Silver was cut into 
40 or 45 5. and now into 60 or 62, that the 
Price of any Commodity, which then was 
two, muſt now be three Pounds, on the Ac- 
count 


Time, which the effective Silver in the no- 


Time, and the Intereſt of ſuch Pounds on 
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count of that Difference only; and if the In- 
tereſt of Money was then 10 per Cent. which 
is now only 5, the Price, on that Account, 
muſt be farther doubled, and in all be 6/, 
that is, the preſent Price muſt be three 
Times as much as in that Reign. 

In like manner, if in the Times of Henry 
VI. a Pound of Silver was cut into 3o, and 
now into 62 Shillings, from thence only the 
Price of Things now, muſt be double the 
Price of them then ; and if the Intereſt of 
Money then was at 1 5 per Cent. that Diffe- 
rence from the Intereſt now will make an 
Addition of a treble Price, and the Whole 
be as 6 to 1: So that in the Time of Henry 
IV. when a Pound of Money in Tale, was 
a Pound of Silver in Weight, and the Inte- 
reſt was 15 per Cent. which is treble the Va- 
lue, and treble the Price of each now, we 
muſt treble the Price on each Account, and 


the Price now will be as 9 to 1. 
A familiar Inſtance will explain this. A 


Farmer or Merchant, in the Times when a 
Pound of Money in Tale, was an effective 


Pound of Silver in Weight, and the Price 


of it on Loan was 10 per Cent. is poſſeſſed 
of a Parcel of Sheep, Oxen, Wool, Corn, 
or other Neceſſaries of Life, to the Value of 
an 100 J. at the Market Price; when he ſells 
them at that Rate, will receive an 100 J. in 


Silver in Weight, as well as in Tale, or in 


Gold proportionably, A Farmer or Mer- 
chant in thoſe Times, therefore, muſt _—_ 
3000. 


F 
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zoo /, in Money for a like Parcel of Goods, 
or elſe he will not have the ſame Quantity 


of Silver or Gold in Weight, though the 
Goods ſold are in Quantity and Quality the 


ame; that is to ſay, the preſent Owner 


muſt have three times the Price in Money as 


now ſold, as the ancient Owner had, for the 


ame Things. That this is the Fact in the 
Inſtance of Gold, as a Commodity, is evi- 
dent; for a Pound in Gold in Henry IV. 
Time, was fold for 15 J. or thereabouts, 


in Money or Tale, and now it ſells for 45 J. 
and ſomething over, in the like Money in 


Tale; that is, at three Times the Price. 
To paſs on to the Rate of Intereſt now 
and formerly. If theſe Merchants have not 


preſent Occaſion for theſe ſeveral Sums, in 


the Way of Trade and Buſineſs, or are de- 
ſirous to let them out at Intereſt: The Mer- 


chants of old Times, on the Loan of his 


100/, at the End of the Year, will receive 
10 J. in Silver, in Weight as well as in Tale, 
ſuppoſing Intereſt to have been 10 per Cent; 
but the Merchant of theſe Times, for the 
Intereſt of his 300 J. will have no more than 
15 J. in Tale, which is equal only to 5 . in 
Weight: Wherefore, that the one and the 
other may have equal Advantage for the 
lame Parcel of Goods, the modern Mer- 
chant muſt ſell his Goods at 600 J.; for no 
lels Sum than that will yield him 1o/. in 
dilver in Weight for Intereſt, by the End of 
the Year; that is, he mult ſell them at fix 


Times 
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Times the Price: or otherwiſe theſe two 
Perſons, at the End of ſuch Year, will not 
be in equal Circumſtances, though they were 
ſo at the Beginning, when they were poſſeſ. 
ſed of their Goods. 

If theſe Merchants ſhould inveſt their 
Money inLands of Inheritance, inſtead of put- 
ting it out at Intereſt, the Caſe will ſtill come 
out the ſame. When Money is at 10 fer 
Cent. the Price of Eſtates in Fee-fimple is 
ten Years Value: ſo that a 1co/. in old 
Times, would have purchaſed an Eſtate 
of 10/. per Ann. and a Rent of 101. 
Ann. was a Rent of ſo many Pound Weight 
of Silver, or near it, and of Gold in Pro- 
portion, 

If a Man were now to purchaſe an Eſtate 
of equal Goodneſs, he muſt pay for it 300/. 
even though Intereſt were ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame now as formerly, and there were 
no Advance in the Year's Purchaſe; for no 
Rent leſs than 30 per Ann. will produce 10 
Pounds in Silver Weight, or proportionably 
in Gold. And when we take into the Account 
the Difference of Intereſt, it is plain, that the 
Fall of Intereſt to one half, makes a Riſe of 
Land in the Purchaſe to a double Price : and 
therefore, now legal Intereſt is no more 
than 5 /. ßer Cent. he muſt, and does pay 
600 J. for an Eſtate of 30 J. per Ann.; that 
is, for an Eſtate of equal Goodneſs, and 
which ſhall yield an equal Quantity of real 
Silver and Gold, which might have been 

bought 
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bought 300 Years ago for 100 J. he muſt 
now pay juſt ſix Times as much. | 

Or, take the Matter in this Light. The 
cum of an 100 J. in former Ages, if laid 
out in Lands, or let out at Intereſt, would, 
in a Year's Time, produce to the Owner 
o Pound Weight of Silver, or a propor- 
tonable Quantity of Gold: The Sum of 
200 J. now, if laid out in Lands, or let out 
to Intereſt, would in a Year's Time, pro- 
duce to the Owner 10 Pounds in Money, 
25 now counted: but 10 Pounds in Money, 
as formerly counted, had three Times as 
much Silver or Gold in it, as 10 Pounds in 
Money, as now counted: therefore, to pro- 
duce as much Silver or Gold, as Money is 
now counted, muſt be laid out in Land, or 
put out to Intereſt ; that is, fix Times the 
Money muſt now be employed to produce 
the fame Quantity of Silver or Gold, as was 
produced formerly by 100 J. only. The 
Conſequence hereof is, that the Neceſſarics 
and Conveniencies of Life, which are the 
Things out of which Money is to ariſe, 
when they come to Market, muſt now be 
ſold at fix Times the Price, or ſix Times 
the Pounds, Shillings and Pence, which they 
were formerly ſold at; or the very ſame 
Things will not anſwer the ſame Purpoſes of 
Life now, which they would have done 
tree hundred Years ago. 

It will be needleſs to repeat here this Rea- 
bring, and ſhew that when Money has been 
O at 
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at 15 per Cent. as we may ſuppoſe heretofore, 


the Price of Goods between thoſe Times and 
theſe ſhould be in the Proportion of ꝗ to 1. 
It may ſuffice to ſay in the general, that it 
will hold good in that Inſtance, and in any 
other which may be ſuppoſed : So that 
wherever the Quantity of real Silver in a no- 
minal Pound, and the current Intereſt of 
Money can be known and determined, there 
the Price of Things may be known and de- 
termined likewiſe. Our Notion here is, that 
the real and intrinſic Value of the abſolute 
Neceſſaries of Life, ſuch as Food and Rai- 
ment, were always, and always will be, 


much one and the ſame, except where an 


accidental Plenty or Scarcity makes a tem- 
porary Variation ; but if we compute the 
Value of thoſe Neceſſaries by a third Thing, 
as a common Meaſure between then, the 
Price, or nominal Value ſo meaſured, muſt vary 
as ſuch Meaſure 1if#lf varies. 

If Silver be made that Medium, as for 
many Ages it has been in theſe Parts of the 
World; and if in former Times a real Pound of 
Silver was called a Pound of Money, a twen- 
tieth Part of a Pound was called a Shilling, and 
a twelfth Part of a Shilling a Penny ; if in 
Times ſubſequent, the Meaſure itſelf be va- 
ried, and a third Part of a Pound of Silver 
be denominated a Pound, and Shillings and 
Pence in the like Proportion, the Price, or 
nominal Value, of the Neceſſaries of Lite 
will and muſt vary with it. | 
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A Quarter of Wheat or Malt, a Pound of 
Beef, or a Yard of Cloth, are now of the 
fame real Value as heretofore ; for they will 
ro as far towards the Support of human Life 
now as they did five hundred or a thouſand 
Years ago, and no farther ; but their Price, 
or nominal Value, as meaſured by the current 
uin of the Kingdom, muſt vary as the Coin 
itſelf varies : And this we muſt admit to be 
the Caſe in Silver itſelf, or we muſt be forced 
to ſay, that one third Part of a Pound of Sil- 
ver (ſuppoſing no more than one third Part 
of a Pound of Silver to be contained in the 
preſent nominal Pound of Money) is of equal 
Value with a whole Pound of Silver. For if 
we conſider Silver, not as a Meaſure of 
Traffic only, but a Neceſſary or Conve- 
niency of Life, and as a merchandiſable 
Commodity, as we certainly may and do; 
one Pound of Silver 1s of the ſame Value as 
another, and of the ſame Value at one Time 
25 another, greater or leſs Plenty excepted ; 
but the Price or nominal Value was formerly 
one Pound only, but now we ſee it is three 
Pounds and above Weight in Silver, as a 
Meaſure : And we may rightly ſay, that it 
ceaſes to be one and the ſame Meaſure, Sign, 
or Repreſentation of the Value of Commodi- 
ties, when it ceaſes to be one and the ſame Thing 
in its Weight and Value. 

If this Point ſhall appear unexceptionable, 
we may plainly diſcern the Reaſon why 
| O 2 Money 
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Money now is not at the ſame Value as it was 
two or three hundred Years ago; viz. Be- 
cauſe the Silver of which it conſiſts in any 
given Sum in Tale is now only a Moiety, or 
a third Part of the Quantity, which was for- 
merly in the like Sum in Tale; and it being 
a Convenience of Life, and a ſaleable Com- 
modity, the real Quantity of Silver in the 
Money, is the true Meaſure of its Value. 
But, beſides this Decreaſe in the Value of 
Money ariſing from the Variation in the 
Specie, we find another in the annual Inte- 
reſt, or annual Premium for it in Regard to 
Government Securities. This, we may be 
ſure, has proceeded from another Cauſe; and 
has ariſen, from the great Encreaſe of the 
moveable and eaſily transferrable Eſtates of 
the public Creditors in this Kingdom, and 
which have been ſo greatly enlarged by the 
public Funds; and not from the Encreaſe of 
Gold and Silver in the Nations, either in 
Coin or Bullion, any otherwiſe than as they 
conſtitute a Part of ſuch moveable and tranſ- 
ferrable Eſtates. 
Some think the Intereſt of Money in the 
Funds, being lower than the legal Intereſt, 
has been of great Benefit to Land, Trade, 


and the public Credit. Of what Benefit it 


has been to the two latter has been ſhewn in 
the Courſe of this Epiſtle ; and that it has 3s 
little tended to reduce the general Price of 
our Commodities, as it has to the . 
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Support of the public Credit. If it has tend- 
ed to compell our Merchants to carry on 
other foreign Trade for leſs Profit ; yet as 
this has had no Effect to ſtem that Torrent 
of Competitorſhip of our foreign Underſellers, 
it ſeems to have anſwered no other End than 
to force our Traders to do more Buſineſs for 
leſs Profit to themſelves as well as to the Na- 
tion; or to employ a large Capital where a leſs 
was more gainful. 

That the Lowneſs of Intereſt, eſpecially when 
obtained in the Manner that thoſe Reductions 
of the public Creditors have been, can prove of 
no Emolument to the Landholder, is not leſs 
apparent; for if our Trader's Gain is leſs, it 
will be difficult to ſhew how the landed Intereſt 
can gain more, The trite Argument, that low 
Intereſt raiſes the Price of Lands, and therefore 
benefits the Landholder, has been long ſince 
ſhewn to be fallacious by Mr. Locke. It 
would be needleſs to repeat the Argument 
here, might it not be thought a Chaſm in 
our general Chain of Reaſoning : I ſhall only 
touch the Matter with all Brevity, that the 
Reader may not loſe Sight of any Thing that 
may ſerve to elucidate the Point in Hand. 

When the Land-holder has transformed 
himſelf into the Monied-Man, and he finds 
that a large Sum at a lower Intereſt, is real- 
ly of no more Advantage to him, than a 
ſmaller Sum at a greater Intereſt, where 


will ariſe his Benefit? If Lands will ſell for 
O 3 twenty 
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twenty Years Purchaſe, when Intereſt is at 
5 per Cent, can it be ſuppoſed, was Intereſt 
reduced to 1 per Cent. or + per Cent. that 
the Price of Land would riſe to one hun- 
dred, or two hundred Year's Purchaſe ? 
However the Value of Lands might riſe 
upon the natural Reduction of Intereſt, the 
Encreaſe of Hard-Money, and the high 
Price of Commodities, without the Multi- 
plication of Taxes to occaſion it, and with- 
out the Reduction of their Conſumption); 
does it follow, that Lands will riſe at all 
from the unnatural Reduction of all theſe 
Particulars? Unleſs it can be proved, that 
diminiſhing the Conſumption, will make the 
Farmer fell more of the Produce of his Lands, 
and forcing down the Intereſt of Money, by 
artful or compulſive Meaſures, will produce 
greater Plenty of Money; and that lowering the 
Price of our Goods from ſuch Cauſes, will en- 
able us to ſupplant our Rivals in Trade, and 
regain what we have loſt: unleſs theſe Points 


can be demonſtrated, and that we have theſe 


extraordinary Advantages, by the Reductions 
that have taken Place, Land muſt be of leſs 
Worth, and the Land-holder experience a 
rea! Loſs in Lieu of his imaginary Gain. 
Provided Paper- money ſhould become ſo 
cheap as to yield but 1, or + per Cent. Inte- 
reſt, will not (according to this thread-bare 
Argument) all Sorts of Materials neceſ- 
ſary tor Land-Improvements, riſe in Propor- 


tion ? So that any Improvement of a Land- | 


Eſtate, 
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Fate, would coſt five or ten Times as much 
as when Money was at 5 per Cent. And if, 
in Conformity to the Scheme of farther Re- 
ductions, the Land-holder muſt reduce the 
Price of his Commodities, as the Expence 
of his Produce encreaſed, will this be any 
Encouragement to the Culture and Meliora- 
tion of Land ? 

To ſuch Land-Proprietors, indeed, who 
have contracted Debts, the lowering of In- 
tereſt, by any Meaſures, ſeems to be ſome 
Advantage; but is not this Advantage ex- 
atly ballanced in the public Accounts, by 
an equal Loſs to the Mortgagees? If one 
fourth Part of the uſual Profits of the per- 
ſonal Eſtates, lent upon Mortgages, be de- 
ducted from the Whole of their ordinary, 
annual Expence, muſt not this occaſion a 
conſiderable Diminution, in the Conſump- 
tion and Value of the Mortgager's Com- 
modities? And will not the Public loſe as 
much, or more, in the Revenues ariſing 
from the Conſumption of Commodities 
amongſt us, as may be ſaved by the Redu- 
ction of Intereſt? May not, at length, the 
Proprietors of Land be obliged to furniſh 
from their own Revenue, thoſe Supplies for 
the Service of the Government, which have 
hitherto been furniſhed by the general Ex- 
pence ? 

Suppoſe this Expedient of the Reduction 
of Intereſt , as it has been practiſed, would 
really help the Land-holder the more eafily 
O 4 to 
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to get rid of his Debts, (which does not ap- 
pear to be the Caſe, he loſing on the one 
Hand, what he gained on the other) would 
ſuch politic Projects encourage him to In- 
duſtry, and the Improvement of his Land? 
May not diſburthening him of his Debts, by 
{ach Meaſures, rather render him ſupine and 
indolent, than induſtrious ? The eaſier ſome 
Men pay their Debts, the eafier they con- 
tract freſh; and, therefore, farther Reduc- 
tions may be a good Expedient to run the 
Land-holder farther into Debt, but ſeem to 
have little Tendency to encourage him to 
improve his Eſtate. 

That this faſhionable Doctrine of plunder- 
ing the public Creditors, under Pretence of 
eaſing the Land-holder, is a Miſtake in our 
Politics, hence farther appears. I will ſup- 
poſe myſelf to have lent the public a Sum of 
Money, when Intereſt was at 6 per Cent. 
which brought me an annual Intereſt of 500/. 
and now I am reduced to 3 per Cent. and 
receive but 2 50 J. a Year, inſtead of 500 l. 
and the other 250 J. we will ſuppoſe, is in- 
tended to pay my Principal. In this Caſe, 
it muſt be allowed, that I muſt ſpend 250/, 
a Year leſs, or be ruined, by breaking into 
my Capital : If fo, I can take but one half 
of what I could have done before of the 
Butcher, Baker, Brewer, Clothier; and all 
thoſe who take of the Farmer the Produce 
of his Land, could do no more: If fo, the 


Farmer cannot pothibly ſell the ſame Quan- 


tity 
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tity of his Produce as before, conſequently 
his Profit, in this,Caſe, cannot be ſo much upon 
the leſſer, as it would have been upon a greater 
Quantity; whereby he becomes incapable of 
paying the fame Rent to his Landlord. 

But Money and Goods muſt always meet, 
otherwiſe Dealings of all Kinds muſt ceaſe ; 
and this is the Reaſon why Markets riſe and 
fall, A ſhort Inſtance will illuſtrate my 
Meaning. Suppoſe that two Buſhels of Corn 
are brought to Market to be fold, and there 
come 105. in Money to buy Corn, it will 
there ſell for five Shillings a Buſhel ; but, 
if there come but five Shillings to Market. 
Corn muſt fell for half a Crown per Buſhel, 
or the Farmer carry Home his Corn, and 
the other his Money. But this Ceſſation of 
Dealing, cannot be of Continuance ; for the 
Farmer will ſoon find himſelf under a Ne- 
ceſſity of complying, when he wants thoſe 
Neceſſaries of Life his Farm will not afford 
him, nor can be had without Money; or 
when his Landlord's preſſing Occaſions will 
not admit of longer Forbearance of Rent. 

Experience convinces, that the Reductions 
of the Intereſt of the public Creditors hi- 
therto made, have greatly affected Land: and, 
if they ſhould be carry'd farther, the Land- 
holder will ſtill the more ſenſibly feel them, 
and we may repent of our Policy. 

Tis true, that this leſſening the circula- 
ting Intereſt-Money of the Stock-Proprie- 
tors, will reduce the Price of Commodities 
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to the Diſadvantage of the Land-holder; 
for, according to the Conſumption of all 
Goods, and the Occaſion there is for them, 
the Price will riſe. When Money is want- 
ing, Men conſume leſs ; they are better Oe- 
conomiſts, and make every Thing. laft lon- 
ger, which leſſens the Conſumption of the 
native Commodities, and makes the Price of 
them to fall ; and, if the Price of our na- 
tive Commodities fall from ſuch Cauſes, the 
Rents of Land will fink; for the Tenants 
cannot pay the ſame Rents, when the Corn 
and Wool, and other Commodities, which 
are the Produce of Land, fall to one half 
the Value they were. 

But altho' this Cauſe of ſinking the Price of 
our native Productions, has been felt by our 
Landholders, and ſuch like farther Reductions 
will make them more ſenſible thereof; yet this 
has not been productive of lowering the 
Price of our Manufactures at foreign Mar- 
kets; becauſe, as we have reduced the Inte- 
reſt, and thereby hurt the landed as well as 
the Monied-men, our Taxes on our Trade 
have kept Pace with thoſe Reductions: and 
therefore, altho' theſe two great Claſſes of 
the Community have greatly ſuffered, yet 
the Nation has not been proportionably be- 
nefited : So that, our paſt Meaſures, conſi- 
dered in whatever Light they may, do 
not ſeem to have had a Tendency fo natu- 
rally and effectually to have reduced the 


Price of our Manufactures in general, as to 
have 
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have enabled us to check that Competition in 
Trade which France has long maintained 
zainſt us, from the greater Cheapneſs of their 
Commodities in general: and if our Competi- 
tors, from ſuch Cauſes, ſhall multiply in 
Europe, as they really do, we muſt loſe the 
commercial Prize, and others will gain it. 
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LETTER It 


Of the Encreaſe and Decreaſe of real Mb. 
ney in a State, and of the Price of Com- 
modities ; with a Compariſon between France 

and England in Relation to the latter, mare 
minutely, conſidered. 


E T us further conſider, according to 
the Principles we have hitherto reaſon- 
ed on, the Land-Eſtate of, a Country, 

where the general Circulation, is carried on 
by 2000 Ounces of Silver, for Example; 
and that this Money paſſes through ſeveral 
Hands, and always returns into thoſe of the 
various Dealers, or Undertakers of Buſineſs, 
whom we ſuppoſe the Proprietors thereof. 
Let us likewiſe ſuppoſe theſe Undertakers 
have received 2000 Ounces more for a Pre- 
ſent from Americans, ſo as that each Indivi- 
dual has double the Quantity of Money he 
had before, and that the Quantity of Money 
in all becomes 4000 Ounces of Silver. 
Each Dealer will endeavour to enlarge and 


Farmer's Commodities will grow dearer in the 
Market-Altercations, by the greater Demand 


for them : but, this will not immediately 
double 
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double the Price of Things, becauſe ſome of 
the Farmers will, at firſt, be ſatisfied with a 

eater Price than uſual, but in Time the 
Price will double in the Altercations; each 
Undertaker will defire to live better than he 
did before, ſince he has got his additional 
Sum, and he will conſume in his Family 
more Wine and Meat than uſual ; therefore 
Wine and Meat will grow proportionably 
dearer than Bread ; and the Farmer will en- 
deavour to have more of theſe Kinds the next 
Seaſon, ſince they yield in Proportion a bet- 
ter Price than Corn; and conſequently, the 
Corn will become ſcarcer, and grow dearer 
alſo. 

This Encreaſe of the Conſumption of the 
Produce of Land, which is on the Footing now 
ſuppoſed to be introduced, cannot maintain 
all the Inhabitants, and will make it neceſſar 
for ſome of them to ſeek their Livelihood elſe- 
where. Theſe will be chiefly turned away 
by the Land-Proprietor, who, having but 
booo Oz. per Ann. for his Eſtate, cannot main- 
tain his Family, as before, ſince all Com- 
modities are grown dearer. The Labourers 
and Journeymen remaining, not being able 


to ſubſiſt upon their uſual Wages, muſt have 


an Augmentation, as well as the remaining 
Servants of the Proprietor : And, in all the 
Changes this new Quantity of Money pro- 
duces, the Farmers ſeem to be the only Gai- 
ners, and the Land - Proprietors the only 
Loſers, 


The 
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The Undertakers, who buy their Commo- 
dities and Materials dearer, will be for turn- 
ing the Loſs upon the Conſumers : but, az 
they are themſelves Conſumers with Reſpect 
to one another, they will find the Expences 
in their Families encreaſe beyond the additio- 


nal Conſumption of Meat, Wine, &c. 


And, when the Money introduced into 
Barter ſhall gradually have doubled the 
Price of every Thing, they will be obliged to 
retrench the ſaid additional Conſumption, 
ſince their double Quantity of Money carries 
on but the ſame domeſtic Undertakings their 
ſingle Quantity did before; otherwiſe they 
will turn Bankrupts, and be ruined ; and 
others, who have ſaved Money will ſet up in 
their Place. | 

The Land-Proprietor, at the Expiration 
of his Leaſe, will demand 12000 Os. for his 
Rent, inſtead of 6000 ; ſince the Price of 
the Farmer's Commodities is doubled; and, 
if he returns to his ſormer Manner of living, 


he will call back his Servants, whom he had 


ſent away, or have others in their Stead ; and 
the new Undertakers will live upon the fame 
Footing of Conſumption as the firſt. The Far- 
mers will have the ſame Profits out of the 
Lands that the Farmers had at firſt, and all 
the Diſpoſitions of this Eſtate, will turn nearly 
to its primitive Condition, with this Diffe- 
rence only; that the Farmers, who ſaved Mo- 
ney are richer, and the Undertakers, who 


ruined themſelves, are forced to turn Jour- 
neymen 


J 
deymen to others, who are ſet up in their 
Rom, and that 4000 Ounces of Silver cir- 
culates inſtead of 2000 Ounces. 

Theſe Changes, or ſomething like them, 
commonly happen in a State, when a ſud- 
den Quantity of Money is introduced into the 
general Barter: but, becauſe Money moſt 
commonly encreaſes but ſlowly and gradu- 
ally, Commodities riſe in their Value only 
lowly and gradually alſo. 

Let us again ſuppoſe there are Silver Mines 
5 on this Eſtate; that an Undertaker farms them 
r from the Proprietor, or from the Farmers ; 
and that the Veins are ſo rich he ſhall quickly 
| WH ect out of them, the additional Quantity of 
| WT Silver ſuppoſed on our Hypotheſis. 

This new Quantity of Money will occaſion 
| much the ſame Variation in the Price of 
| Commodities, as we have before obſerved, 
| but quicker. The Undertaker, or Mine- 
Adventurer, will encreaſe his Expence, and 
give great Encouragement to the Miners and 
others he employs. The Facility wherewith 
he gets Money, will make him generous, 
and liberal, The Douceurs, which he gives 
to thoſe he employs, will encourage them. 
alſo to ſpend more than uſual ; and this will 
enhance the Price of Commodities : ſo that 
which Way ſoever theſe 2000 Ounces of 
silver come into Barter, they will raiſe the 
Price of Things : The circulating Money 
will be 4000 Ounces inſtead of 2000, and 
the Price of Commodities will grow double. 
It 
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It may be worth while to obſerve here, 
that we may diſtinguiſh ſeveral Channels ang 
Walks of Circulation at Market. The Corn 
or Bread-Market is proportioned to all the In- 
habitants in general, ſince the meaneſt Work- 
man mult eat Bread as well asthe greateſt Lord, 
The Wine-Market correſponds to a ſmaller 
Number of Inhabitants, but yet is conſider- 
able, ſince not only the Proprietors of Land 
and Money, Penſioners and Officers, but like- 
wiſe ſeveral middling Undertakers, Tradeſ- 
men, and Workmen, drink more or leſs 
Wine. The Butchers, or Meat-Market, is 
much the ſame. The wild-Fowl-Market, 
and that of Rarities and Delicacies, corre- 
ſpond to a ſmaller Number of Inhabitants, as 
Lords. wealthy Proprietors and others, 

So that, if the additional Money, which 
is brought into a State is, at firſt, all in the 
Hands of the wealthy Sort, the Price of wild 
Fowl may very well riſe, and continue high, 
without influencing the Price of Bread ; and 
the Price of Wine and Meat nay riſe long 
before Bread grows dearer : but it will, at the 
Long-Run, affect the Price of Bread alſo. 

If we ſuppoſe that ten Perſons encreaſe the 
Expences of their Families on the Eſtate we 
before mentioned, and that they raiſe the Price 
of Wine, Meat, &c. in the Market-Alter- 
cations, without affecting that of Bread; the 
Farmer will have another Vear more Cattle 
and Wine, and conſequently leſs Corn, and 
Corn will then grow alſo dearer. 


There 
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There is generally a Stock of all Com- 
modities in a Nation exceeding the yearly 
Conſumption, which anſwers the ſudden and 
extraordinary Confumption ; and, as that 
mites, the Commodities grow dearer, and 
the Dearneſs again, if it continues, makes 
freral Families diminiſh their Conſumption, 
til Things return to their primitive State as 
to the Conſumption; But the Dearneſs of 
the Commodities continues, ſince the Quan- 
tty of Money in Barter correſponds to it, 
ind a double Quantity of Money in the Hands 
of the Undertakers, when the Price of 
Things is doubled, has but the fame Effect, 
the ſingle Quantity had before. 

If the additional Quantity of Money be- 
longs to Money-Lenders, it will diminiſh In- 
tereſt, and at the ſame Time encreaſe the 
Undertakings; which conſequently will en- 
tance the Price of Commodities, by an ad- 
ditional Demand. The Money - Lenders 
vill encreaſe their Expence and Conſump- 
ton, and the additional Undertakers will 
do the like; the Demand for Workmen, in 
the ſeveral Undertakings will raiſe the Price 
of their Wages; the Price of Things 
will keep up in Barter, fince the Quan- 
ity of Money continues to anſwer the 
advanced Price, though ſeveral of the Un- 
ertakers ſhould break. 

But if an additional Quantity of Credit, a- 
ling either from Government Securities to 
public Creditors, or from Banks, or Bank- 

P ing, 
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ing, or other private Paper-Credit, ſhould add 
to the Acceleration of the Circulation, and Bar- 
ters by Evaluation, as has been elſewhere ob- 
ſerved, and make the 2000 Ounces of Silver 
anſwer the before-mentioned Circulation as 
4000 Ounces; it will have pretty much the 
ſame Effect as the 2000 Ounces Encreaſe of 
real Money, | 

It will occafion an additional Number of 
Undertakers, who will encreaſe the Price of 
Commodities, which will grow dearer in the 
Market-Altercations. Theſe will enhance 
the Conſumption Sc. But, when ſome of them 
come to break, their Example will ſtagnate 
Circulation, and the Ready- money only will 
carry the Negociations on as before ; and 
conſequently Money will grow ſcarcer, and 
Commodities will grow cheaper, and the Dit- 
ficulties in Circulation will make the Under- 
takers ſell cheaper than they bought, and ſe- 
veral of them wall fail and diminiſh their Con- 
ſumption, &c: So that a ſudden Augmenta- 
tion of general Credit, may, for ſome Time 
anſwer the ſame Ends and Purpoſes as the 
ſudden Encreaſe of the Quantity of Money: 
and if this Quantity of Credit continues its 
Stability, and the People have Confidence 
therein, whereby it becomes introduced into 
the general Circulation and Barter, it will 
conſtantly have the ſame Effect as real Mo- 
* in keeping up the Price of Commo- 

ities, 


To 
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To apply this to the preſent Occaſion : If 
the Paper-Circulation of the State 1s carried 
too great Lengths, by Reaſon of the great 
public Debts, or by the Means of public and 
private Banking, or other perſonal Paper-Se- 
curities, in our trafficable Dealings; ſuch a 
Quantity of this Kind of Credit will, in Ap- 
pearance, have all the Effects of real Money; 
it will have the external Aſpect of ſolid Riches 
and permanent Treaſure, and will raiſe the 
Price of Labor and Commodities, the ſame 
as if theſe were the Subſtitutes and Repreſen- 
tatives of ſolid Wealth : Whereas no one can 
be weak enough to ſuppoſe, that the public 
Debts can be looked upon as ſo much public 
Treaſure, or real Money. 

If England has mortgaged the public Reve- 
nue for 400 Million of Ounces of Silver, and the 
Stockholders buy or ſell Stocks; the Payments 
are generally made in Bank Notes; and there 
is no circulating Money required to the con- 
ſtant buying and ſelling of Stocks, but the 
Ten Millions of Ounces, we will ſuppoſe, ap- 
propriated out of the public Securities where- 
with to pay the half yearly Intereſt : and even 
the Bulk of that Money being levied, in Effect, 
out of the three Land-Proprietors Rents of the 
Nation, by Taxes and Duties, there is no ad- 
ditional Sum of Ready-money required for the 
circulating of the Intereſt of the Stocks. 

If any Perſon who ſells clearly out of the 
Stocks, throws his Money, which he with- 
draws out of the Bank, into minute Pay- 
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ments, for the Building of Houſes, or car- 
rying on any other Undertaking; he that 
has purchaſed the Stock muſt gather out of 
minute Payments the like Sum; but of 
thoſe who conſtantly buy and fell Stocks, 
there are but few who do not job, and by far 
the greateſt Number ſubſiſts on the Intereſt of 
the Funds; And the whole Stockjobbing 
Concerns are carried on moſtly by Payments 
in Bank, and require no Ready-money, but 
for the Intereſt : fo that all theſe Tranſactions 
do not, in the common Courſe, affect the Cir- 
culation of Money in the Nation, all the Cir- 
culating-money being conſtantly running in 
the Channels of minute Payments; except 
the Sums that remain in the Hands of provi- 
dent People, or in the Hands of the Bank and 
the Bankers to anſwer their Calls. Whence 
it appears, that 'theſe mighty buſtling Nego- 
ciations, which make ſuch a pompous Parade 
of Riches, are merely carried on by Paper- 
Credit, there not being above one Fifth Part ſo- 
lid Caſh in the Nation to anſwer to the public 

principal Debts. > £304 
And the more theſe public Debts encreaſe 
upon us, the more univerſal will our Stock- 
Dealings appear; but no Man can be ſo infa- 
tuated as to think, that theſe Debts are the Re- 
preſentation of an Encreaſe of real Treaſure; 
the Folly of which has been effectually ſnown 
before. Certain it is that this Babel of Paper- 
Credit muſt have its Fall, when it grows toa cer- 
tain 
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tain Altitude beyond which it cannot riſe ; and 
to that Height we think it is arrived already. 

The ingenious Mr. Hume ſeems to enter- 
tain a more favourable Opinion of pur Debts 
than he ought. 
public Securities, ſays this ingenious 
« Gentleman, are with us become a Kind of 
« Money, and paſs as readily at the current 
« Price as Gold and Silver. Wherever any 
profitable Undertaking offers itſelf, hows 
* ever expenſive, there are never wanting 
Hands enough to embrace it; nor needs a 
Trader, who has Sums in the public Stocks, 
* fear to launch out into extenſive Trade; 
* ſince he is poſſeſſed of Funds, which will 
* anſwer the moſt ſudden Demand that 
can be made upon him. 

« No Merchant thinks it neceſſary to keep 
„by him any conſiderable Caſh. Bank- 
„ Stock, or India-Bonds, eſpecially the lat- 
© ter, ſerve to all the ſame Purpoſes; becauſe 
9 he can diſpoſe of them, or pledge them to 
* Banker, in a Quarter of an Hour; and 
* at the ſame Time they are not idle, even 
when in his Scrutore, but bring him in a 
* conſtant Revenue. 

* In ſhort, our national Debts furniſh Mer- 
© chants with a Species of Money, that is con- 
* tinually multiplying in their Hands, and 
e produce ſure Gain, beſide the Profits of 
* their Commerce. This muſt enable them 
* to trade upon leſs Profit. The ſmall Pro- 
fit of the Merchant renders the Commodity 
1 * cheaper, 
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ue e cauſes a greater Conſumption, 
quickens the Labor of the common Peo- 
ple, and helps to ſpread Arts and Induſtry 
through the whole Society. 
There are alſo, we may obſerve, in Eng- 
land, and in all States, that have both Com- 
merce and public Debts, a Set of Men 
who are half Merchants, half Stock-hol- 
ders, and may be ſuppoſed willing to trade 
for ſmall Profits; becauſe Commerce is not 
their principal or ſole Support, and theit 


| Revenues in the Funds are a ſure Reſource 


for themſelves and their Families. 
% Were there no Funds, great Merchants 
would have no Expedient for realiſing or 
ſecuring any Part of their Profit, but by 
making Purchaſes of Land, and Land has 
many Diſadvantages in Compariſon with 
Funds. Requiring more Care and Inſpec- 
tion, it divides the Time and Attention of 
the Merchant ; upon any tempting Offer 
or extraordinary Accident in Trade, it is 
not ſo eaſily converted into Money; and as 
it attracts too much, both by the many 
natural Pleaſures it affords, and the Autho- 
rity it gives, it ſoon converts the Citizen 
into the Country Gentleman. 
More Men, therefore, with large Stocks 
and Incomes, may naturally be ſuppoſed 
to continue in Trade, where there are 
public Debts : And this, it muſt be own- 
ed, 1s of ſome Advantage to Cams 
| Weed. 
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« by diminiſhing its Profit, promoting Cir- 
« culation and encouraging Induſtry *. 

« But in Oppoſition to theſe two favour- 
able Circumſtances, perhaps of no very 
« oreat Importance, weigh the many Diſad- 
„ yantages that attend our public Debts, 
in the whole interior Oeconomy of the 
„State: You will find no Compariſon be- 
* twixt the Ill and the Good, that reſult 
from them. 

« Firſt, It is certain, that national Debts 
cauſe a mighty Confluence of People and 
* Riches to the Capital, by the great Sums 
* which are levied in the Provinces to pay 
* the Intereſt of thoſe Debts ; and perhaps, 
too by the Advantages in Trade above- 
* mentioned, which they give the Merchants 
* in the Capital above the Reſt of the King- 
* dom. The Queſtion is, whether in our 
* Caſe, it be for the public Intereſt, that ſo 
* many Privileges ſhould be conferred on 
* London, which has already arrived at ſuch 
an enormous Size, and ſeems ſtill encreaſ- 
ing? Some Men are apprehenſive of the 
* Conſequences, For my Part, I cannot 
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* © On this Head, I ſhall obſerve, without interrupting 
the Thread of the Argument, that the Multiplicity of our 
* public Debts ſerves rather to ſink the Intereſt, and that the 
more the Government borrows, the cheaper may they ex- 
pect to borrow; Contrary to firſt Appearance, and contrary 
to common Opinion. 'The Profits of Trade have an In- 
© fluence on Intereſt” But theſe Things I have before ſuf. 
nciently conſidered, 
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forbear thinking, that though the Head 
* is undoubtedly too big for the Body, yet 
that great City is ſo happily ſituated, that its 
* exceſſive Bulk cauſes leſs Inconvenience, 
than even a ſmaller Capital to a greater 
* Kingdom. There is more Difference be- 
« twixt the Prices of all Proviſions in Paris 
* and Languedoc, than betwixt thoſe in Lon- 
* don and Yorkſhire. 

« Secondly, Public Stocks, being a Kind 
© of public Credit, have all the Diſadvan- 
tages attending that Species of Money, 
* They baniſh Gold and Silver from the 
*« molt conſiderable Commerce of the State, 
reduce them to common Circulation, and 
«© by that Means render all Proviſions and 
*« Labor dearer than otherwiſe they would be, 

. « Thirdly, The Taxes, which are levied 
to pay the Intereſt of theſe Debts, are 4 
« Check upon Induſtry, heighten the Price of 
Labor, and are an Oppreſſion on the poorer 
* Sort. 

% Fourthly, As Foreigners poſſeſs a Share 
de of our national Funds, they render the 
<«« Public in a Manner tributary to them, and 
* may in Time occaſion the Tranſport of 
« our People, and our Induſtry. 

% Fifthly, The greateſt Part of public 
* Stocks, being always in the Hands of idle 
% People, who live on their Revenue, our 
“Funds give great Encouragement to 3 
« uſcleſs and inactive Life. 
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« But, though the Injury that ariſes to 
« Commerce and Induſtry from our public 
« Funds, will appear, upon ballancing the 
« Whole, very conſiderable, it is trivial, in 
« Compariſon of the Prejudice that « reſults 
« to the State, conſidered as a Body Politic ; 
« which muſt ſupport itſelf in the Society 
« of Nations, and have various Tranſactions 
« with other States, in Wars and Negocia- 
tions. The ili there is pure and unmixt, 
without any favourable Circumſtance to atone 
for it. And 't:s an Ill too, of a Nature the 
« higheſt and moſt important. 

Thus far Mr. Hume. One of the greateſt 
Evils we find, according to this learned Gentle- 
man, that attends our public Debts, is moſt 
certainly the Expence, which the Taxes occa- 
honed thereby, ſuperadd ta our Commodities, 
and the unſpeakable Injury the Nation hereby 
luſtains, in Regard to its commercial Concerns 
with other States: But to reſume former Conſi- 
derations in our own Chain of Reaſoning. 

Let us now examine how Things find 
their Proportion in a State, when the Price 
of Commodities riſes, either by a real ad- 
ditional Quantity of Money introduced into 
Barter, or by the Scarcity of Commodities 
and bad Years. 


When there happens a great Demand for 
any Kind of Commodities, ſeveral Famihes 
will conſume leſs than uſual, by Reaſon 
of their Dearneſs : A Man, who common- 
ly eats three Pounds of Bread a Day, will 


ſubſiſt 
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ſubſiſt if he has but two Pounds; and 2 
State, which maintains 1,000,000 of Inha. 
bitants, will, with little Difficulty, and with- 
out any ſenſible Hardſhip, maintain'1,100,000, 
and even 1,500,000 with Difficulty and Fa- 
mine: but Things will afterwards find their 
Proportion themſelves in Number, to the 
Means they find to ſubſiſt on, according to 
the Manner of living of the Place. 

In this Point of View, we have not conſi- 
dered foreign Trade ; but, by a Commerce 
with Foreigners, a State may maintain a 
greater Number of Inhabitants, than the 
native Land can maintain. For Example: 

The Inhabitants of Provence may buy 
Wool of the Spaniardt, and pay the Value 
of it with about a quarter Part of the ſame 
Wool manufactured ; and export the other 
three Quarters of it manufactured to Bar- 
bary, and bring Home in Exchange for it, 
more Corn than will anſwer the Mainte- 
nance of all the Workmen, Undertakers, 
Exporters, and Importers, concerned in this 
whole Commerce. 

The little Iſland of St. Dennis near Paris, 
contains three Pariſhes, the Buſineſs of theſe 
Inhabitants is moſtly tanning of Leather: 
The Ifland produces nothing for their Suſte- 
nance : they ſell their Labor in Exchange 
for the Produce of the Lands of the Contr 
nent, which maintains them : their tanned 
Leather is wholly conſumed at their Doors 


at [ Paris.] If it were to be tranſporte 
an 
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ind conſumed in Italy, it would ſcarce main- 
tin them, becauſe of the Expence of the 
remote Carriage. 

But the Dutch find Means, by the Cheap- 
refs of their Navigation, to exchange their 
Labor with remoter Parts, where the Pro- 
dice thereof is not voluminous : Their Ma- 
| nufacture of Linnen, their Bleaching, their 
Herring and Whale Fiſhery, anſwer the 
Charge, and ſo does their ſawed-Timber and 
Shipping to ſome Places; for their Saw-Mills, 
one with another, ſave the Labor of 25 
Perſons. | 

The Cheapneſs of Commodities will force 
Vent. This is the Caſe of many of our 
Rivals ; they will force the Sale of their 
Merchandiſes, while thoſe of England. by 
Reaſon of their greater Dearneſs, lie rotting in 
Warehouſes for Want of foreign Purchaſers. 
France being our greateſt Rival, we ſhall con- 
der, from what Cauſes, we are not capa- 
ble of maintaining a Competition with them 
in Trade; and then the Neceflity of lower- 
ng our Taxes, in Order to leſſen the Price of 
our Commodities to Foreigners, will further 
appear. 

National Turns of Mind have great Effects 
on the Intereſt of Commerce. As Vanity is 
the general Character of a Frenchman, ſo it 
conduces to the Intereſt of a manufacturing 
People, when it luxuriates in Dreſs, Equi- 
page and Furniture. Profuſion, Drunken- 
nels and Debauchery are the faulty Exube- 
ance of Engl//h Eaſineſs and Spirit; the lat- 
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ter ſhortens the Time of Labor, and hinder; 
the Perfection of it. One half of the Lives 
of the Engliſh common People is loſt to the 
Public; and the other muſt be paid for ſo 
much the dearer, which doubles the Injury 
to the State. Thoſe who are abſolutely idle 
do not prejudice the Public ſo much as thoſe 
who work but half their Time; fince there 
being the greater Number, fix the Price of 
Labor, and the other have nothing to do 
with it. 

The Paſſion for Decency and Dreſs in a 
Frenchman cannot be gratified till a Sum is 
accumulated, and therefore the Deſire itſelf 
continues to produce Labor much longer 
than the Love of Liquor, which may be re- 
peated or indulged as Wages are receiyed, 
He that lays out his Earnings in Dreſs and 
decent Furniture, has a permanent Reyard 
ever in Sight, to make him pleaſed with his 
paſt Labor, encourage his future Induſtry, 
and excite the Emulation of his Neighbour; 
while the Engliſhman, who exhauſts in an 
Evening the Induſtry of a Week, annihilates 
the Reward of his Labor, and deadens his 
Vigor from the Loſs of his Health, and the 
next Day's Diſſatisfaction. The Engliſbman 
Vice calls for few Hands; at moſt the Ale- 
ſeller, Diſtiller, Farmer and Malſter ; the 
Frenchman's Indulgence finds Employment to 
infinite Numbers, and thoſe of the moſt ya- 
luable and induſtrious Members of Society, 
the Clothier, the Weaver, the * 
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Woolcomber, Joiner, and the other num- 
berlefs Trades depending on Dreſs and 
Houſhold Furniture, 

Temperance in Food, the general Compa- 
nion of Neatneſs, is another national Virtue of 
the French. A cheap and moderate Diet, which 
our People would call hard Fare, is what 
they prefer: yet with this frugal Living, 
there is more Work, and better performed 
in a Day by the ſame Number of Hands 
there, than in England: This is notorious in 
the Paper- Manufacture in Picardy, where 
they fare hardeſt. We ourſelves muſt ac- 
knowledge they work as well in the North of 
England as in the Weſt or South, though 
the Diet is far more coarſe and ſparing. Every 
Man copies from the next above him in Cir- 
cumſtances, and ſo up to the Originals; 
not an Extravagance of the Country, but is 
derived from Town. Theſe Things call 
aloud for a Reform among the working 
People in particular of this Nation, as their 
Vices, more than thoſe of the Great, per- 
haps, may tend to impoveriſh the Nation. 

The Advantage that France has over Eng- 
land, arifing from the Superiority of their 
Number of People, is what we are never 
likely to encounter ; and this greater Plenty 
of their own People makes Labor, in general, 
on this Account alſo, cheaper than with us, 
and adds proportionally to the Cheapneſs of 
their Commodities. France being bounded 
on the Eaſt by Germany, Switzerland and 
Savoy, 
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Savoy, has made its Advantage of the Neigh. 
bourhood of thoſe Countries, abounding 28 
they do with Men: She has invited thoſe 
Foreigners, without Employment at home, 
to ſettle in her Manufactories, as well as her 
Armies. A well judged Policy: the Money 
ſhe pays foreign Troops being, in a great 
Meaſure, expended within the Kingdom; 
but ſhe would be a Gainer, even were that 
Money to go out of it. The Soldier whom 
ſhe pays, ſpares her the taking off a La- 
bourer, a Mechanic or a Manufacturer; and 
the Labor of ſuch produces more to the State 
than ſhe pays to the Soldier. Likewiſe the 
foreign Artiſts, whom ſhe admits into her 
Manufactures, continue to keep Workman- 
ſhip at a low Rate, and promote an Emula- 
tion favourable to the Advancement of their 


Commerce. It is computed that there are 


not much leſs than ten thouſand Si and 
Germans employed in the Town of Lyons. 
Thus France has, in a great Degree, replaced. 
thoſe Inhabitants, which England, and other 
Proteſtant Countries have got from her, 

By theſe Means the French have long out- 
done us in the Price of Labor, and 1n the 
Price of thoſe Commodities wherein they 
emulate us throughout the World: * Their 
common People, ſays the Britiſh Merchant, 
live upon Roots, Cabbage, and other Her- 
bage ; four of their large Provinces ſub- 
fiſt entirely upon Cheſnuts; and the belt 


of them eat Bread made of Barley, Millet, 
Turkey 
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Turkey and black Corn; fo that the Wages 
are Call in Compariſon with ours. 

But of late Years their Crown-pieces 5 
ing made of the ſame Value as ours, and 
raiſed from ſixty to one hundred Sols; and 
the Manufacturers, Servants, Soldiers, Day- 
Labourers, and other working People, earn- 
ing no more Sols or Pence by the Day than 
they did formerly, the Price of Labor is 
thereby ſo much leſſened, that one may 
affirm for Truth, they have generally their 
Work done for half the Price we pay for 
ours. For tho' Proviſions be as dear at Paris 

as they are at London, tis certain, that in 
* of their Provinces they are very cheap; 
and that they buy Beef and Mutton for half 
the Price we pay for them here. 

But the Price of Meat and Wheat doth 
little concern the poor French Manufacturers; 
as they generally drink nothing but Water, 
and at beſt a Sort of Liquor they call Beu- 
wrage, (which is Water paſſed through the 
Huſks of Grapes after the Wine is drawn 
off) they ſave a great deal upon that Ac- 
count ; for 'tis well known, that our People 
ſpend half of their Money in Drink. 

The Army is a notorious Inſtance, how 
cheap the French can live; it enables their 
King to maintain 300,000 Men with the 
lame Money we maintain 112500; their 
Pay being five Sols a Day, (which is exactly 
three 
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three Pence Engliſp) and our Soldiers Pay iz 
eight Pence * t a 

- However, they ſubſiſt upon that ſmall Al. 
lowance ; and if there be the ſame Diſpro- 
portion between our Manufacturers and theirs, 
as there is betwixt our Soldiers and their 
Soldiers, as to Pay, tis plain, that the Work 
in France is done for little more than a third 
Part of what it is done for in England; and 
Jam confident, that it is fo in moſt Part of 
their Manufactures, of which I could give 
many Inſtances if it was needful : but let 
theſe two following, at preſent, ſuffice. 

At Lyons, which next to Paris, is the beſt 
City in France, they pay nine Sols an Ell for 
making of Luſtrings, which is little more 
than five Pence Engliſh Money; and the 
Price paid here for making Luſtring is twelve 
Pence per Ell. | 

In the Paper-Manufacture, abundance of 
People are employed for ſorting Rags in the 
Mills, who earn in France but two Sols a 
Day, which is leſs than five Farthings of 
our Money; and the Price paid here for 
ſuch Work is four Pence a Day. 

The French working thus cheap, 'tis no 
Wonder if they can afford their Manufactures 
at lower Rates than their Neighbours. 


3 


* It is here proper to obſerve, that when the Britiſb Mer- 
chant was wrote, the French Crown, which is now worth fix 
Livres Tournois, was then worth bat 100 Sols, or five Livres 
Tournois, of the ſame Weight and Standard. Woe may at 
preſent compute the current Money of England, very near 
upon the Footing of double that of France; and the Pound 
Sterling at about 23 Livres Tournois. p 
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But to leave no Room for Doubt in a 
Matter of ſo great Importance, ſeveral Mer- 
chants have brought over from France, Pat- 
terns of their Woollen Goods, with the 
prices they are ſold at; and it appears that 
in general they are, Goodneſs for Goodneſs, 
cheaper than ours. Their Cloth made of 
Spaniſh Wool, which is brought to great 
perfection, is ſold in the Shops for ſixteen to 
ſeventeen Livres the Ell, (which is a Yard, 
a Quarter, and an Inch) and as a French 
Livre is exactly worth one of our Shillings, 
they ſell the Ell there as cheap as we ſell 
here the Yard, which is 25 per Cent, Diffe- 
rence.” 

The Facility of Carriage in France, for 
their natural Productions and Manufactures to 
the Sea, is an Object of no little Importance 
to a Kingdom of ſo great an Extent. The 
Kiene, the Loire, the Garonne, the Rhone, 
with the other navigable Rivers that run into 
theſe principal ones, are an Advantage 
owing to Nature. Their Induſtry has added 
to theſe, navigable Canals, admirable for the 
Immenſity of the Work, and for the Profits 
their Commerce from thence derives. Such 
i the Canal of Languedoc, by means where- 
of a commodious Communication is eſta- 
bliſhed between Bourdeaux and Marſeilles, 
between the Ocean and the Mediterranean: 
ſuch the Canal of Orleans and Briare, be- 
tween the Countries watered with the Seine 
and the Loire; not to mention numerous 


* other 
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cheaper in France than England; Goods paſ- 


ſiderable Influence on the Price of thoſe 


two Thirds more in Number than thoſe in 


carry on their intended Commerce, as Land- 


profound Wiſdom therein manifeſted, for 


natural and palitical, to enable. them to un- 
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other Canals, and navigable Rivers, contrived 
by Art to render Carriage cheap: nor are 
their high Roads leſs commodiouſly cut out 
from the like Motives. * | 

Their Inland Carriage is near ſixty per Cert. 


ſing as far as from London to Edinburgh, for 
five Shillings the long Hundred. This in 


coarſe Woollen and Linen Goods, has a con- 


Manufactures. „ 
From the People in France, being at leaſt 


England, they can as little want Sailors to 


Men, for their Arts and Manufactures, and 
Support of their military Force. | 

Whoever has peruſed, with any Attention 
the Marine Ordinances, Arrets, and Royal 


Edicts of this Nation, from the Year 1681, 
to the preſent Time, cannot but admire the 


the Regulation as well of their mercantile 
Navigation and Commerce, as that of their 
Royal Navies. With reſpect to the former, 
no Meaſures can ſcarce be more wiſely cal- 
culated to multiply their Brood of Seamen, 
to obtain them at a cheap Rate, and to keep 
the Price of Freights conſiderably lower 
than ours; which does not a little contribute, 
together with their other Advantages, both 


der-ſell this Nation, at all foreign aha” 
or 
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Nor does the Policy, in Relation to their 
Artiſans and Manufacturers, leſs deſerve No- 
tice, as it proves highly conducive to the 
Advancement of all the commercial Arts, 
and to render the Labor of their Artiſts in 
general, not leſs cheap than exquiſite in 
Point of Workmanſhip. Without entering 
into a Detail of Particulars, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve in general, that no Meaſures can be 
better conſulted to rouſe and ſtimulate an 
Emulation among their own Mechanics and 
Manufacturers, . to excel thoſe of all the 
Globe. To which End, none are ever ad- 
mitted to the Honor, as it 1s eſteemed among 
them, of the Freedom of any of the Com- 
panies of Arts and Trades, without having 
firſt performed a Maſter-piece of Work- 
manſhip; wherein they give an unqueſtion- 
able Proof their Ingenuity and Dexterity, in 
their reſpective mechanical and manufactu- 
ral Arts, as well as of their good Conduct 
and Behaviour, even from the Stages of their 
Apprenticeſhip, as well as Journeymanſhip, 
to that of a Maſter. And to prevent ariy 
Colluſion or Corruption upon theſe Occaſions, 
all the Jurats concerned in theſe Companies 
are forbidden, at ſuch Times, to accept 
or receive from the Candidates any Pre- 
ſents, or any other Fees, but ſuch as are 
appointed by the Statutes, from whatever 
Pretence and Colour it might be, under the 
Penalty of a Fine, which cannot be leſs 
than an hundred Livres. The Candidate al- 
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ſo is prohibited from giving any ſort of 


I 


Feaſt or Treat, upon Pain of having his Re- 


ception into the Company ſuperſeded, and 


declared abſolutely void. By this Means, 
none are admitted but Perſons of real Merit 
in their peculiar Profeſſions; and ſuch as are 
well qualified, to bring up their Succeſſors 
with all deſireable Advantages to the State; 
whereby the Race of ingenious and reputa- 
ble Artiſts becomes tranſmitted to Poſterity, 
and the Improvements they daily make of 
their ſeveral Branches of Arts and Trades, 
demonſtrate the public Utility of a Policy, 
{o exquiſitely planned, to vye with all States 
and Empires, in the Productions of Arts, and 


the raiſing of Genii for their Propagation. 


Nor do the more polite and refined Arts, 


which they ſo much cultivate, tend leſs to 


to the Propagation of their commercial Sy- 
ſtem, than thoſe we have intimated. From 
which conjoint Meaſures it is, that France 


| has drawn into their Nation, the beſt Artiſts 


of every Country, and as it were, enchanted 
the whole World, with a Species of Mad- 


neſs, to adopt their Taſte and Fafhions ; 


whereby they introduce their lucrative Arts 
and Manufactures into all foreign States and 
Empires. By theſe their ſuperlative Arts of 
political Magic, have they not extended the 
Empire of their Modes over the Univerſe? 
Do they not hereby inſenfibly ſteal their 
Manufactures into every Country, on the 


Face of the Globe, and make their * 
and 
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and Faſhions in all Things, the Standard 
of good Senſe, Agreeableneſs, and Polite- 


nels ! 
That their Fabricks may ſtand in Need of 


no recommendatory Introduction ; have they 
not infuſed and forced their very Language 


into every Court of Europe, and make even 


their eccleſiaſtic Miſſionaries, ſubſervient to 


the Extenſion and Propagation of their Arts 


and their Manufactures, wherever they are 
ſent? This Nation has made the refined Arts, 
their Politeſſe, and their Turn for the In- 
vention of new Modes and Faſhions, all ſub- 


ſervient to the filent and imperceptible Ad- 


vancement of their commercial Intereſts : 
2nd thoſe Arts they think will prove the 
moſt ſecure, as being the leaſt ſuſpected, of 
obtaining that Degree of Dominion and Em- 
pire, which they aim at. Inſtead of our 
countenancing thoſe ſecret Modes of Con- 
queſt, do we not ourſelves adopt their Faſhions, 
according to their Changes and Succeſſion, 
and cheriſh that very Policy, which cikes 
at the Ruin of this Nation, as an indepen- 


dent Empire! ? 


Theſe Things conſidered, as cooperating 
with the Cheapneſs of the Commaditien of 
this rival Nation, cannot fail to transfer to 
them that commercial Dominion, which it is 
the Duty, as well as the Intereſt and Glory, 
of this Kingdom to maintain againſt them: I 
lay, the Duty, becauſe the Security of the 
Liberties and the Felicity of all Europe de- 
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pend upon the Britiſh Power; and that 


wholly depends upon the Preſervation of our 


Commerce and Navigation. But if we ſhall 
not be able to vend our Commodities, as ex- 
quiſite for their Quality and their Cheapneſs, 
as theirs are, in Vain do we continue our 
Trade, unleſs the more expeditiouſly to undoe 
ourſelves; for we muſt in Time be Loſers in 
ſtead of Gainers in all our Traffic with other 
Nations. Such is the Attachment of the En- 
gliſb to her own Cuſtoms, and to her beaten 
Tract of Policy, that the too much deſpiſes 
the Study and Culture of that refined Syſtem 
which would prove the more recommendatory 
to her Fabrics in general: her Language is un- 
known and unſtudied, for not only Want of be- 
ing wiſely propagated in other Nations, but for 
Want of proper Motives and Inducements to 
attract Foreigners here for their Education, 
as France does into her Dominions: and inſtead 
of enconraging the conſtant Invention of pleaſ- 


ing Modes and Faſhions, which might fall in 


with the Taſte of the World, we plod on in 
the old Road, and adopt thoſe of France in- 
ſtead thereof. And that too, after ſhe has firſt 
ſatiated the foreign Markets, whereby our Tra- 
ders and the Nation alſo often become Loſers 
inſtead of Gainers; for we are in our mecha- 
nical and manufactural Modes and Faſhions, as 
in our Politicks, generally too late in the Day: 
And this for Want of proper public Encou- 
ragement being conſtantly given to breed up a 


Succeſſion of the beſt Artiſts and Deſigners. 
Nor 
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etitor we have to deal with, though ſhe is 


the moſt dangerous. Her Example Has ani- 


mated the leſs reſpectable States to attempt a 
Rivalſhip with us; and from the Succeſs of 
the Meaſures taken by France, they have 
wiſely purſued the ſame : For, before States 


Rablidh F abricks for Sale to other Nations, - 


they will firſt endeavour to ſerve themſelves 


ith what they were before obliged to take 


from others. This will bring their Hands 
in, and they know it is their Intereſt to be 
contented with ſuch Fabricks as they are ca- 
pable of making in their own Country, till 
they ſnall be able to vie with thoſe Nations, 
who have long been their Predeceſſors there- 
in. That theſe Beginners may the ſooner o- 
vertake us in many of our Manufactures, 
they likewiſe do, as France has done, and 
daily does; they give encouraging Invitations 
to all firſt Rate Artiſts to come and ſettle a- 
mongſt them. This has of late Years been 
the Practice of ſeveral Parts of Germany, of 
Switzerland, of Poland, of Sweden, of Den- 
mark and of Auſtria ; and ſuch is the preſent 
Practice of ſeveral States in Taly; and at 
length, this manufacturing Impulſe, this 
Spirit of Commerce has been embraced by 
Spain itſelf, and renders our Trade with that 
Nation leſs and leſs beneficial. 

Theſe are but Infant-Trading-States, in 
Compariſon to ours; and ſo indeed is France 
itſelf in Point of Time: But altho' we had 
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Nor is France the only commercial Com- 
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the Start of them for near two Centuries, 
yet do we not find that they now tread upon 
our Heals, and are likely to trip us up? Nor 
will it be eaſy, perhaps, when we are down, 
ever to riſe again. Certain it 1s that ſuch is 
the Load of Taxes, which our Trade at pre- 
ſent bears, that it ſtaggers under the Weight; Of 
and if we continue to add to them, by incur- 

ring of further public Debts, how will it be 
poſſible to ſtand longer upon our Legs? 
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Of Rivalſhip in Trade; and more particu- 
larly with Relation to that which ſubſifts 
between Great Britain and France ; with 
its Application to the ſulject Matter of this 
Work. 


EFORE we enter into a Detail of 
the ſeveral Means by which a Body po- 
litic may grow rich and maintain itſelf 
in the greateſt Degree of Strength it is ſuſ- 
ceptible of, by Trade ; it 1s proper to be ac- 
quainted with what is the moſt active Prin- 
ciple of uſeful Commerce : I mean Rivalſhip. 
All other Principles may be ranked under 
this: they emane from it, and without it 
would have no Vigour. It is the Life and 
Spirit of Induſtry ; for which Reaſon it would 
be dangerous to check it: but as every Kind 
of Induſtry is not equally uſeful and neceſ- 
fary, ſo Emulation or Rivalthip may be en- 
couraged more or leſs in Proportion. This 
Difference is not an Exception; if it be 
thought ſuch, it is the only one that the Ap- 
plication of this Principle will admit of. 

Rivalſhip conſiſts in the Number of Com- 
petitors for Preference. 


Hope 
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Hope of Advantage, of ſome Kind or 


other, is undoubtedly the Source of Riyal- 
' ſhip; its Preſervation depends on the real 
Utility that is found in aſpiring at preference 
and its general Effect is to multiply the Ob. 
jects of Preference. 

We will examine Rivalſhip, at preſent, 
only in it's Relation to political Commerce, 
both in its Nature and Effects. It is either 
domeſtic or foreign. 

Foreign Rivalſnip in the Trade of a Na- 
tion, conſiſts in being able to ſell abroad as 
much of the Productions of our Country's 
Lands and Induſtry as other Nations do; and 
in employing as many more as they, with the 
Money of Foreigners; that is to ſay, in re- 
ſpeRive Proportion to the Populouſneſs, Ca- 
pitals, Extent and Fruitfulneſs of each other's 
Lands. The Strength of the Nation which 
does not encourage that Rivalſhip in the De- 


grees of Proportion juſt mentioned, muſt in- 


fallibly be relatively inferior to the Strength 
of others; becauſe it's Inhabitants are leſs 
employed, leſs rich, leſs happy, conſequently 
leſs numerous relatively, and in ſhort leſs able 
in Proportion to aſſiſt the State. The Ba- 
lance of Trade, I cannot too often repeat i, 
is in Fact the Balance of Power. 

This foreign Rivalſhip is not to be obtain- 
ed by Force; It is the Fruit of the Efforts of 
Induſtry to ſuit the Taſte of the Conſumer, 
and even to anticipate and ſpirit up that Taſte. 
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Home Rivalſhip is of two Kinds: the one 
tween the Commodities of the Nation's 
un produce, and foreign Commodities of 
ge ſame Nature, or for the ſame Uſe : that 
walſhip ought in general to be proſcribed, 
cauſe it deprives the People of the Means 
{ ſubfiſting. Some. Cafes do admit of Ex- 
zptions in Favour of foreign Rivalſhip, as 
je ſhall obſerve in its proper Place: but 
then the Legiſlator thinks fit to baniſh this 
me Rivalſhip between Commodities of the 
tural Growth of the Country and foreign 
lLmmodities ; they who help to promote 
nd encourage it, either by ſelling or buying, 
te really guilty towards Society, of encreat- 
ug or keeping up the Number of Poor, which 
re a Burthen to it. 

The other Kind of home Rivalſhip, is 
mulation in Work between the Subjects: it 
onſiſts in each of them being allowed to ein- 
Joy himſelf, in what he thinks moſt lucra- 
tre, or what is moſt pleaſing to him, pro- 
ded that Employment be uſeful to Society. 
t is the chief Baſis of Freedom in Trade; 
nd alone contributes more than any other 
Means to procure a Nation that foreign Ri- 
ralſhip by which ſhe grows rich and power- 
ul, The Reaſon is obvious. Every Man is 
uturally inclined (I ought not perhaps to ſay 
le unfortunately makes it his Buſineſs) to 
kek his own Eaſe : and that Eaſe, the Re- 
ward of his Labor, when attained, makes 
ls Buſineſs pleaſing and agrecable to him: 
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So that when no inward Defect in the Go. 
vernment of a State cramps and prevents In- 
duſtry, it will open itſelf a Way. The more 
numerous it's Productions are, the cheaper 
they will be, and that Cheapneſs will obtain the 
Preference at foreign Markets : | 
In Proportion to the Money brought into 
a State by this Method, and to the greater 
Number of Means whereby the People is en- 
abled to ſubſiſt, the Number or Rivalſhip of 
Conſumers encreaſes, and the Commodities 
require being repreſented by a larger Sum: 
this Encreaſe of the Price of each Thing is 
real, and the firſt Effect of the Progreſs of 
Induſtry ; but a happy Concatenation of new 
Rivalſhips, moderates and keeps it within 
proper Bounds, The Commodities in Re- 
queſt become more plentiful every Day; and 
that Plenty moderates a Part of their encreal- 
ed Price; the other Part is inſenſibly divided 
among all that are concerned in working, 
manufacturing, or trading in them, and taken 
out of their Profits: That Diminution of 
Profit is again compenſated by the Fall of the 
Intereſt of Money: for the Number of Bor— 
rowers not being equal to that of Lenders, 
Money loſes of it's Price by unanimous Agree- 
ment, like any other Kind of Merchandiſe. 
This Fall of Intereſt is, as we ſee, the Ef- 
fect of a great Trade : on which I cannot 
help obſerving, that in Order to know whe- 
ther a Country, which has no Mines of its 
; Own, 
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own, carries on as great a Trade as another 
in Proportion to it's reſpective Advantages for 
Trade, it is ſufficient to compare the natural 
Value of the Intereſt of Money in each of 
them ; for it is certain, that if there be not an 
equal Rivalſhip in the Intereſt of Money, there 
can be no Equality of foreign Rivalſhip in the 
Sale of it's Productions and it's Navigation. 

When a continual Encreaſe of the Trade 
of a State 1s perceived by theſe manifeſt 
Symptoms, all it's Parts act and communicate 
an equal Motion to each other : it then en- 
joys all the Strength and Vigor it is ſuſ- 
ceptible of. 
n Great Luxury 1s inſeparable from ſuch a 
I Situation; it extends to every Claſs of Peo- 
d ple, becauſe they are all happy : but that Lu- 
. xury which, is the Effect of the public Eaſe, 
4 and proceeds from an Encreaſe of Labor, 
need never be feared; foreign Rivalſhip is 
ſure to prevent it's riſing to too great a Height, 
which would otherwiſe ſoon put a fatal Stop 
to ſuch Proſperity. Induſtry then opens new 
Fields wherein to diſplay itſelf, by perfecting 
it's Methods and Works; Oeconomy of 
Time and Strength helps to encreaſe the 
Number of Men ; Want is the Mother of 
Arts, Rivalſhip promotes them, and Artiſts, 
by growing rich, become more learned and 
experienced. 

Such are the prodigious Effects of theſe 
Principles of Trade. 


Evident | 
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'Evident as the Conſequences of this Prin 
ciple are, yet Intereſt will, perhaps, dare to 
appeal to the Tribunal of Sophiſtry. Rival. 
ſhip, ſome will ſay, leſſens the Profits 0 
the Merchant and great Manufactures, by the 
Means it affords petty Manufacturers and 
Workmen to extend their Buſineſs and en- 
creaſe their Profits: or take in Partners un- 
acquainted with Trade. The former will 
relinquiſh a Profeſſion in which they no lon- 
ger find the uſual Allurement of Gain; whilſt 
the latter, unable to ſupport the Trade of the 
Nation, will let it fall into the Hands of 
Foreigners, and periſh with it. 

But can they who thus object, be ſo blind- 
ed by Self-Intereſt, as not to conceive, that 
the united Strength of two ordinary Men 
is equivalent to that of one Man as ſtrong a 
gain as each of them? The Salary of one is 

divided between two; that is the only Dif— 
ference. - The Buſineſs is equally done. Let 
the Legiſlator but take Notice in ſuch Caſes ; 
the firſt Thing he hears will be the Com- 
plaints and Murmurs of a few, which will 
ſoon be ſilenced by the joyous Acclamations 
of an infinite Multitude, whoſe Happineſs 
he ſecures. It is a general Rule that no Man 
leaves his Trade ſo long as the Profits he makes 
by it bear a Proportion to the natural Price of 
the Intereſt of Money ; that Intereſt muſt ne- 
ceſſarily grow lower as the general Eaſe of a 
Nation encreaſes; that general Eaſe cannot pro- 


ceed from any Thing but Trade, and Trade can- 
not 
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not encreaſe but by Rivalſhip of Men, Capi- 


tals and Commodities, 


val. A ſhallow Policy may ſee too in another 
off Light the Objections ſome intereſted Men 
the will always be ready to make againſt Rival- 
nd ſhip in Trade; and may pretend to manage 
en- an Empire as a Farmer does the trifling Con- 
n-W cerns of his Grounds, and under Pretence of 
vill ſettling a Balance between Provinces, reſtrict 
n-W the Labor of one to favour another. But be- 
Iſt fore ſuch a Scheme be put in Execution, it 


would be proper to make foreign Conſumers 
of enter into an Engagement to help to keep up 
the Dearneſs of a Commodity, that being 
d- WM the neceſſary Conſequence of all Reſtraint on 
at W Labor. Rival Nations in the ſame Branch 
n ſhould likewiſe engage, that neither their In- 
a duſtry, nor Defire of Gain, ſhall be encreaſed 
Is by the Dearneſs of the Commodity. 
- To be ſerious, the true Equilibrium be- 
tween the Provinces of a State is, for cach of 
them to enjoy, in an equal Degree, it's pecu- 
liar Conveniencies and Advantages for Trade. 
The Provinces, whoſe Commodities have 
farther to go to Market of Courſe, pays it's 
Labourers leſs Wages ; that is a natural 
Compenſation : And if Duties, or the Na- 
ture and Weight of Impoſts, do not occaſion 
ſome farther Difference in the Value of La- 
bor, the Effect will be abſolutely the ſame as 
to Price : The Degree of Intelligence, or In- 
duſtry, is what the Conſumer will be influ- 
enced 
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enced by. Such will the Principle of Emy. MW Cer 
lation be, | the 

In our laſt Letter, it has been obſerved, in tor 
Part, what natural and political Benefits and 
Advantages France has beyond England 
whereby ſhe has already ſo greatly outſtriped 
us in her Rivalſhip, and is likely ſtill more 
and more ſo to do, unleſs we take proper 
preventive Meaſures againſt it. I ſhall fur- 
ther purſue the Point in other Lights, that we 
may effectually diſcern what Meaſures France 


has taken to promote and encourage, a Spi- *" 
rit of Rivalſhip, more particularly in Oppo- le 
fition to the Trading - Intereſts of Great MW 
Britain. me 
Every one will readily allow that the King- U. 
dom of France in Europe is very happily fi- m. 
tazted for Commerce and Navigation, and 
that it is inferior to none, in that Reſpect, 84 
Great Britain alone excepted. ou 
So fruitful is the Soil, and ſo happy the MW ® 
Climate of France, that almoſt the Produce T 


of all Quarters of the World may be raiſed I ch 
there: Hence they have the Materials of Wl t 
many Fabricks at home, which England is Ml 
| obliged to purchaſe and import; as the beſt N 
of Silk, Flax equal to that of Egypt ; and it Wl ® 
is ſaid Cotton too, in ſome Quantities, but b 
as they cultivate this in their America! | 
Ilands, they do not concern themſelves with 
it in Europe. 
This populous and extended Empire ſab- 
ſiſted itſelf, till near the middle of the laft | 


Century | 
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Century by an Inland Trade : Such has been 
the Induſtry, Wiſdom and Policy of that Na- 
tion, that England muſt have been contented 
with a ſmall Share of the Trade of the 
World, if their Colbert and Lexis had been 
Cotemporaries with Henry VIII. 

Their ill Policy in religious Matters gave 
us ſome Advantage, and returned us in the 
H what they were beginning to take from 
us in the Woollen. The Progreſs of France 
is aſtoniſhing, for tho' they began it not to 
any Purpoſe till near One Hundred and Fift 
Years after us, yet they ſoon came up wit 
us, and have ſo nearly kept our Pace for al- 
moſt this laſt Century, that they have given 
us, from Time to Time, as many Improve- 
ments as they have received. 

If they adopted our Draps de Londres, 
dayes, Bayes, Serges, we derive from them 
our Alopines, Duroys, Serges de Niſmes, 
and a Thouſand Varieties of ſlighter Texture. 
This rapid Advance can only be attributed to 
the ſuperior Encouragement their Manufac- 
tures have received in their Riſe and Progreſs, 
from the noble Munificence of their Princes, 
and the Genius and Liberality of their Stateſ- 
men: Whilſt our riſing Trades were always 
left to ſettle themſelves, and the Undertakers 
met with neither Honour nor Bounty; nay, 
nor even the leaſt public Notice, from the 
Death of Queen Elzabeth to the laſt happy 
Revolution; and what has been done fince, 
bas not enabled us to maintain that Rivalſhip 

R againſt 
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againſt France in foreign Countries. that we f 
could wiſh for. N F 

Under the Government of the firſt Line of | © 

French Kings, who reigned from the Year 0 
418. down to 751, it is not known what the 
State of Trade was ; theſe Princes regarding | 
only Conqueſt, were more attentive to Arms 
than to enrich the State by Commerce. ay 
Charles the Great, the ſecond Prince of the 
ſecond Line, deſirous of having Commerce Tr 
flouriſh, created an Office of King of the g 
Merchants, with an Authority of Superinten- 
dancy over all that Denomination ; whoſe Ju- 
riſdiction was exerciſed, by Deputies in every 
conſiderable Province and City. * 

The Great Chamberlain, an Officer of the 

Crown, and who had already the juriſdic- 
tion over all Arts and Manu factories, was ap- 
pointed inſtead of the King of the Mer- 
chants, by Francis the Firſt in 1544. This 
Father of Arts and Letters was the Firſt of 
the Kings of France, that projected the car- 
rying on Trade in France, by diſtant Voyages 
into the remote Parts of the World. 

In 1545, the Employment of Great Chan- 
berlain of France was vacant by the Death of 
Charles, Duke of Orleans; and his Father 
Francis the Firſt, annihilated the Office, 
and revived that of King of the Merchants; 
which continued, *till Henry the Great 
put an End to it, in 1587, and took upon 
himſelf the Charge of Commerce, and ws 
ſo zealous therein that he ſet up the Fabric 
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of Tapeſtry at the Gobelins, another of 
c Gilt Leather Hangings, the Mills of Efampe 
: to ſplit Iron, a Manufacture of Gold and 
"WY Silver Stuffs in the Royal Palace itſelf ; 
© thoſe of Gawſe, and of Glaſs in Imitation 
of thoſe of Venice, and ſeveral other uſeful 
and important Manufactories. 

This Prince alſo formed a Council of Com- 
merce, conſtituted of Miniſters out of ſeveral 
5 Tribunals, wherein was debated and decided 
every Thing relating to Trade. 

In 1607, he appointed a new Officer of 
Maſter-Viſitor, and Reformer-General, to in- 
pet all the Manufactories, which then 
el made up the principal Branches of Com- 
merce, 

In 1664, when the Taxes of France were 
WH :bout to be reduced, we find-in one of their 
WM Edicts of that Time the following: “ But 
15 finding that theſe Abatements of Taxes, 
* would only leſſen the preſent Miſeries, and 


. 6 give our People the Opportunity to live 
| * with more Eaſe, but did not tend to bring 
* in Wealth from abroad, and that Trade 
done is capable of bringing this to pals : 


for this Purpoſe we have, therefore, from 
* the Beginning applied to the proper Means 
* to ſupport and encourage, and encreaſe the 
* fame, and to give all poſſible Care to our 
* Subjects therein: And, in Order, there- 
* unto, have cauſed a general Inquiſition 
to be made into all the Tolls raiſed upon 
Hall the Rivers in our Kingdom, which any 
KI. Way 
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Way hinder the Commerce, or the tran. 
porting Goods and Merchandiſes from 
Place to Place ; and, having inquired into 
all the Pretences made for the raiſing and 
levying the ſaid Tolls, we have ſuppreſſed 
ſo many of them, that the Navigation of 


our Rivers is thereby made extraordinary 
caſy. 


We have alſo eſtabliſhed in all our Pro- 
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vinces Officers to examine the Dues of all 
our Communities or Corporations ; upon 
which we have made ſuch Regulations as 
would reduce the ſame for the preſent, 
and afterwards entirely diſcharge them: 
And, in the mean Time, we have given a 
general Liberty of Trade to all People, 
which they have been deprived of, by the 
Violences aforeſaid. 

« After this, we have endeavoured to 
cauſe all our Bridges, Cauſe-ways, Moles, 


Banks, Piers, and public Buildings to be 


repaired; the bad Condition whereof have 
been a great Hindrance to Trade, and to 
the carrying of Merchandiſe from Place 
to Place. Alſo we have powerfully eſta- 
bliſhed the Safety and Liberty of the High 
ways, Sc. | 
e Aiter having done every Thing to reſtore 
Trade with: the Kingdom, we have ap- 
plied the greateſt of our Care for the en- 
courazing of Navigation and Commerce 
alſo w:hout, as the only Means to enrich 
our Subjects. To this End, having ing 
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« that Foreigners had made themſelves, Ma- 
« ſters of all the Trade by Sea, nay, even 
« of all the Coaſting Trade from Port to 
« Port, of our Kingdom; and yet the ſmall 
Number of our Ships, which remained in 
© the Poſſeſſion of our Subjects, were every 
« Day taken juſt at our own Doors, as well 
« in the Levant Seas, as in the Weſtern Oce- 
an; We have eſtabliſhed the Impoſition of 
« 50 Sols per Ton on the Freight of all for- 
« eign Ships, at the ſame Time diſcharging 
« thoſe of our Subjects; encouraging them 
e thereby to build and fit out ſufficient Num- 
* bers of Ships for their Coaſting Trade. At 
the ſame Time we have put to Sea fo con- 
e fiderable a Fleet, both of Ships and Gal- 
e lies, as ſhould oblige the Coaſters of Bar- 
% bary to keep their Ports and Places of 
© Retreat, &c. 

« At the ſame Time, we have ſecured 
* the Navigation of our Subjects againſt 
* all other Pirates, by allowing them Con- 
* voys of our Men of War. We have for- 
© tified and augmented the French Colonies 
« ſettled in Canada, and the Iſlands of Ame- 
* rica *, by having ſent our Ships thither, 
* making them acknowledge our Authority, 
* by ſettling of Courts of Juſtice amongſt 
* them, We have alſo laid the Foundation 
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for the Settlement of our Eaſt-India and 
Meſt-India Companies, which are now ſet 
up in our Kingdom, to our entire Satis- 
faction. 
« But tho' all theſe great Things are very 
much to our Satisfaction, yet the ſaid Love 


we have for our People, as it is every Day 
* ſtirring us up to look forward what may 


be farther done, to the Encreaſe of their 
Happineſs ; we have reſolved to erect a 
Council oF TRADE, to meet in our Pre- 
ſence, and to employ to that End, one of 
the Council of the Finances, which, for 
that Purpoſe we ſhall diſſolve: in which 
Council of Trade ſhall be conſidered all the 
Means poſſible, tor the Encreaſe and En- 
couragement of Trade, both within and 
without our Kingdom, and alſo of our 
Manufactures ; which having been hap- 
pily performed in the firſt Day of their 
Meeting, we have made known to all our 
Companies, as well ſovereign as inferior, 
to all Governors of Provinces, and their 
Intendants, how tender a Regard we have 
to the Proſperity of the ſaid Commerce, 
with Orders to them to employ all the 
Authority which we have committed to 
them, for the Protection of the Merchants, 
and to do Juſtice to them, even with Pre- 


ference to others, that they may not be injured 


or cheated, or any Way diſcouraged in their 
Bufineſs. And we have by circular Letters, 
invited the Merchants to addreſs tbemſelves 

« direct 
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« directly to us, upon all Occaſions ; and to de- 
pute fome of their Body near our Perſon, to 
« preſent to us their Memorials and Petitions ; 
« and, in Caſe of Difficulty, we have appoint- 


« ed a Perſon to receive all their Petitions, and 


« ſollicit for them at our Expence: And we 
« have ordained there ſhall always be a 
« Houſe appointed for that Purpoſe. We 
« have alſo reſolved to employ a Million of 
« Livres yearly for the ſettling of Manu- 
« fafFures, and the Encreaſe of Navigation. 
« But, as the moſt effectual Means for the 
« reſtoring of Trade, is the leſſening and re- 
„ oulating the Doris upon Goods and 
« Merchandiſes, coming in, and going out of 
« the Kingdom, we have appointed our 
* truſty and well beloved the Sieur Colbert, 
e Counſellor in our Royal Council, and In- 
«© tendant in our Finances, Sc.“ 

The Council of Commerce was an admirable 
Eſtabliſhment for the Benefit of Trade, and 
has been productive of unſpeakable Advantages 
to France. This Council conſiſted of ſome of 
the principal Officers of State and others (as the 
Comptroller-General of the Finances, the Se- 
cretary of State, and other particular Counſel- 
lors of State) who communicate what paſſes at 
this Council, to the Royal Council, as Occaſion 
may require. 'The Council of Commerce, 
conſiſts alſo of twelve of the principal Mer- 
chants of the Kingdom, or ſuch who have 
becn long experienced in Trade: of this 
Number, two are of the Town of Paris, 
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and each of the other ten, are of the Towns 
of Rouen, Bourdeaux, Lyons, Marſeilles, Ro- 
chelle, Nants, St. Malo, Lifle, Bayonne, and 
Dunkirk ; and they are elected annually by 
the Corporation and Magiſtrates of the ſeve- 
ral Towns, and the Trading-Merchants, in 
each of the ſaid Towns, and every one of 
theſe Towns has a diſtinct CHAMBER op 
CoMMERCE ÞF, within itfelf ; which hears 
Repreſentations concerning Abuſes and Diffi- 
culties in Trade, and alſo Complaints rela- 
ting to Impoſitions in Trade, made by the 
Governors, and other public Officers in the 
French Plantations, which are repreſented by 
them to their reſpective Deputies aforeſaid, 
in Order to be laid properly before the Royal 
Council, 

Theſe Chambers meet twice a Week in 
one of the Rooms of the Town-Houſe, in 
Order to confer together on the moſt proper 
Meaſures requiſite to be taken, to make not 
only the Trade of their own Town flouriſh, 
but to encreaſe both the inland and foreign 
Trade of the whole Kingdom; to which 
End, they receive all Informations and Pro- 


poſals uſeful to any Branch of Traffic what- 


* — 
— 


+ The Eſtabliſhment of a Royal Council at Paris, in the 
Year 1700, occaſioned the ſetting up of Chambers of Commerce 
in the other chief Towns of the Kingdom, in the Year 1701. 
Theſe Chambers of Commerce were inſtituted with an In- 
tent to communicate to the reſpective Perſons who attend the 
Royal Council, whatever they judged eſſential to the Intereſt 
of Trade and Navigation. 


ſoever; 
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ſever ; of all which they keep aRegiſter, and 
of their Reſolutions thereupon : of which 
they ſend Extracts every three Months, to 
their Deputies of the Royal Council, or in 
his Abſence, directly to the Royal Council 
itſelf, on any Emergency. 

Theſe are moſt excellent Inſtitutions, and 
have been productive of very great Proſpe- 
rity to the whole Trade and Navigation of 
France : and ſuch like Eſtabliſhments, pro- 
perly conducted, would certainly prove of 
ineſtimable Advantage to the Commerce 
of theſe Kingdoms, and contribute with 
other Meaſures, to enable us the better to 
ſupport ſuch a Rivalſhip againſt France, as will 
fave our whole Trade from that Deſtruction, 
wherewith it is threatened. 

With all the Advantages of Situation, Ex- 
tent of Land, Water-Carriage, and Num- 
ber of People, France has laboured under 
two Difficulties, which rendered it next to 
impoſſible for her to produce any conſidera- 
ble ſtaple Manufactures, unleſs theſe Diffi- 
culties could be effectually ſurmounted. 
Theſe were the Want of a Competency of 
Wool of a good Staple, and of Silk, the 
two fundamental Articles in the general Ma- 
nufactures of Europe; which the French were 
ambitious to fall into, but for want of theſe 
Productions in ample Quantity, ſuffered the 
Diſcouragement many Years. They, how- 
ever, fell into the Silk Manufacture to a 
great Degree, encouraged by the Talians, 

when 
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when the French were Maſters of the Mila. 
neſe, in the Reign of Francis I. and though 
they bought their Silks in Tah) and Turkey, 
as they do ſtill occaſionally in ſmall Quanti- 
ties; yet all the ſouthern Parts of France 
were employed in the Manufacture of Silk, 
and ſpread it into Champaigne, and even into 
Paris itſelf. 

But at length the French conquered the 
Difficulty, They planted the white Mul- 
berries in Languedoc, and Part of Provence; 
and nouriſhing the Worms with unſpeakable 
Induſtry, and greatly encouraged by the Court, 
in the Reign of Lewis XIV. they, after 
many Years ſpent in fruitleſs Experiments, 
brought the Matter to Perfection, produced 
the Silk in Quantities, which is now become 
a natural Production of France. But it hath 
not yet proved the ſame in France, with Regard 
to the Produce of Wool of an equal Quality 
with that of England or Ireland; tho' it ſeems, 
there are ſome of their philoſophic People, 
attempting to mend the Breed of Sheep there: 
and what may be the Conſequence of Art 
added to Nature, with the Aid of the Royal 
Purſe, no one can peremptorily ſay. 

Yet the Diſadvantage by Nature hath not 
diſcouraged this enterprizing Nation, from 
attempting the Woollen Manufacture in every 
Branch. They determined to have our En- 
gliſb and Iriſb Wool. This was the Policy 
of their great Colbert, to whom we owe the 
pernicious Trade of Owling. After obtain- 


ing 
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ing his End, he was not long before he eſta- 
plihed Woollen Manufacturies of every Kind 
in France, Fagon, d' Angleterre; and the French 
King ſoon ſaw all his Subjects cloathed, 
however indifferently, at firſt, with theſe 
Manufactures of their own Country, who 
but a few Years before, bought their Cloth 
from England. —Thus England loſt the ſup- 
plying of France with this capital Fabric, 
This commercial Miniſter of State to ac- 
compliſh his great Deſign, decoyed by Re- 
wards and Honours, Enghſh and other fo- 
reign Artiſts into every Part of France, where 
it was moſt eligible to eſtabliſh the various 
Sorts of Manufactures ; and the French were 
ſo apt to learn, and ſo dextrous and chearful 
in teaching each other, that, in a few Years, 
they could do without Eng/;/þ Inſtructors. 
The Prench becoming thus able to furniſh 
their own People, cloath their Nobility and 
Gentry, and even the King himſelf (for he 
would wear nothing that was not the Manu- 
fafture of his own Subjects) they not only, in a 
few Years, excluded the Engl;h Woollen 
Manufacture by a Law, but began to rival 


the Engliſh in all the foreign Markets of Eu- 


rope; as in Spain, Portugal, and Tah, and alſo 


in Alia and Africa, as well as in Twrkey and 
Barbary, 

From a ſhort Specimen of the Methods 
taken by that Court to raiſe their Woollen 
Manufactures, we may judge of the reſt. In 
I665, Lewis XIV. ſettled Mr. Joſeph Van 
Robay, 
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Robay, a foreign Proteſtant at Abeville in Pi. 
cardy and by Letters Patent granted to him 
and his Workmen the free Exerciſe of their 
Religion, and ſeveral other very conſiderable 
Privileges, which their Families enjoy to this 
Day. This Clothier fixed the ManufaQure 
of all Sorts of Spaniſh Cloth in that City, and 
the King lent him by Agreement 2000 Li- 
vres for every Loom he ſet up, untill he had 
forty Looms at Work; fo that he received 
80,000 Livres. At laſt it was found, he had 
ſo well eſtabliſhed the Manufacture, that by 
Degrees the Payment of the whole was re- 
mitted. 

Again, that Monarch, by an Arret of the 
19th of Ocfober, 1688, granted to Noel de 
Varannes divers Immunities, to encourage 
him to carry on the Manufacture of Drap de 
Londres (or Cloth made in Imitation of what 
is ſent from Londen to Turkey) in the Pro- 
vice of Languedoc. | 

And afterwards that Province was obliged 
to furniſh the Sieur Magi, and his Partner 
with 30,000 Livres, to carry on the ſame 
Manufacture of Drap de Londres at Clermont 
and Se; and they having voluntarily en- 


gaged themſelves to tranſport two thouſand 


Pieces of that Cloth to the Levant, by an Ar- 
ret of the 2d of. October, 1692, they are per- 
mitted to carry the Goods they import from 
thence at Marſeilles, by Tranſires from Lyons, 
into all Parts of that Kingdom (that is, with- 
out paying the Duties of particular Provinces.) 

| Nevertheleſs 
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Nevertheleſs upon this expreſs Condition, 
that they export annually 2000 Draps de 
Londres to the Levant. 

In 1570, the Levant Company were eſta- 
bliſhed in France, and the King both at that 
Time, and afterwards, granted them many 
Privileges ; and though it was ſome Time 
before their Trade flourithed, yet they have 
for many Years ſupplanted us in that once eſ- 
timable Branch of Trade to this Kingdom. 

By theſe and other proper Methods, their 
Trade in general, and their Woollen Manu- 
factures in particular, have been eſtabliſhed 
in France ; and that they are brought to a very 
great Perfection, we know by too dear 
bought Experience. 

By Meaſures of this Kind, they have ſet- 
tled a ſurpriſing Number of Manufactories, 
and mechanical Arts; which will be too te- 
dious to enumerate : I will only obſerve, 
that they have ſtruck Medals, to commemo- 
rate moſt of the remarkable Ara, from 
whence the Advancement of many Branches 
of their Trade cemmenced, as well as ſome 
of their politic Inſtitutions, tending likewiſe 
to the Extention of their Commerce in gene- 
ral. 

The Eſtabliſhment of a Number of net 
ManufaSories in France, and the old ones be- 
ing brought to their Perfection, make the E- 
ſtabliſhment of the firſt Medal. This was in 
1664, a Year remarkable, as obſerved, for 
the great Number of commercial Enter- 
prize 
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prizes, which took Place from that Fra; 
and which were continued during the Admi- 
niſtration of Colbert, whoſe Memory will ever 
be revered in this Kingdom. 

Upon zhe Medal there is a Minerva, who 
has by her a Spindle, a Shuttle, Bottoms of 
Wool, and a Piece of Tapeſtry : The Le- 
gend, Minerva Locupletatrix, ſignifying the 
Arts Re-eſtabliſhed MpcLx1v. 

The Subject of the ſecond Medal is the 
Re-eſtabliſhment of Navigation, which had 
been a long while neglected in France : But 
the Grand Monarch, applying to their Re-a- 
nimation, rendered his Kingdom as powerful 
by Sea as Land, and as flouriſhing by its 
Commerce as by its Arms. 

This Meaal is of the Year 1665. It re- 
preſents a Ship in full Sail : The Words of 
the Legend are, Navigatio inſtaurata, ſigni- 
fying Navigation re-eftabliſhed : The Ex- 
ergum ſhews the Date. 

The French Eaſt-India Company, eſtabliſhed 
in the Year 1664, and which took Poſſeſſion 
of the Iſland of Madagaſcar in 1665, gave 
Occaſion to the third Medal. 

This Colony, in Manner of the ancient 
Medals, is deſigned by one of thoſe bunch- 
backed Oxen which are in great Plenty in 
the Iſland: It ſtands nigh to an Ebony Tree, 
which is very common in that Country. The 
Legend is, Colonia Madagaſcarrea, ſignifying 
the Colony of Madagaſcar : The Exergum 
denotes the Date, M.DC.LXv, 


The 


VV 
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The Union of the two Seas, ſo commodi- 
dus and beneficial to the domeſtic and fo- 
reign Commerce of France, is repreſented in 
the fourth Medal, ſtruck in the Year 1667. 

Neptune armed with his Trident, with 
which he ſtrikes the Earth, ſeems to com- 
plete this important Enterprize : The Guſh- 
ing out of the Water, which pours forth, by 
the Strength of the Blow he has given, and 
which ſpreads itſelf to the right and left, in- 
dicates the Ocean and the Mediterranean, 
which the Canal unites. It has, for Legend, 
JuxcrA MARIA, which ſignifies the join- 
ing of the Seas: The Exergum has, Foss 
A GARUMNA AD PoRTUM SETRUM: A 
CANAL EXTENDED FROM THE GARONNE 
To THE PORT OF SETE. M.DC.LXVII. 

The fifth Medal was ſtruck in the Year 
1680, in Order to preſerve the Remem- 
brance of the ſeveral Claſſes of the Marine. 

Theſe Claſſes, at the firſt Eftabliſhment 
thereof, were Three, each conſiſting of 
20,000 Sailors, one of which was to ſerve on 
Board their Men of War, the other on 
Board their Merchantmen, and the other to 
reſt one Year in three. Theſe Claſſes were 
toon after augmented to five, making only 
60,000 Seamen. 

The Medal repreſents a Sailor by the 
Sea-Side, leaning upon a broken Pillar; he 
holds in his Hand a Rudder, covered with a 
Flower-de-luce : The Legend has theſe 
Words, BELLIO ET CQMMERC10, fignifying 

By 
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By WAR AND BY PAC. The Exergum 
has, SEXAGINTA MILLIA NAUTARUM CoN- 
SCRIPTA. M.DC.LXXX, SIXTY THOUSAND 
SEAMEN INROLLED at that Time. 

The ſixth and laſt Medal is on Occafion 
of the Eſtabliſhment of the Council of Com- 
merce. It repreſents Juſtice, and near her 
ſtands Mercury, the God of Commerce; who 
with one Hand holds his Caduce, and 
with the other a Purſe. ; The Words 
are, SEX VIRI CoMMERCIIs REGUNDIs ; 
fignifying Six COM MISSARIES PROP0- 


SED FOR THE REGULATION OF Com- | 


MERCE. 
I have not been able to learn whether 
the French have ſtruck any Medals ſince the 


Year, 1700, reſpecting the Advancement of 


their Trade, but I am inclined to believe 
the War that ſoon enſued gave a temporary 
Damp to this Spirit. However, whether 
they have or not, I am convinced that this is 
an ra, that does not leſs merit their Com- 
memoration than any that has been intimat- 
ed. For, from this Period they may date 
the Riſe of their African Trade, as well as 
that of their Sugar Colonies ; which are not 

of the leaſt Importance to that Kingdom. 
By an authentic Memorial, from the De- 
puties of the Council of Trade preſented to 
the Royal Council in the Year 1701 ; we find 
that the French then did not employ aboye 
100 Sail of Shipping in thoſe Trades, and we, 
at that Time, employed 500: but ag Sn 
een 
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been the Encreaſe of the French Trade in 
thoſe Branches, ſince this Time, till the preſent 
War that they have employed between 700 
and 800 Sail; but our Trade is far from aug- 
menting, in thoſe Branches, in Proportion as 
theirs has done. 

Before they rivalled us ſo much in theſe 
Trades, we had a confiderable Share in the 
Supply of France with Sugars ; but ſince they 
have throve ſo much herein, we have not 
only loſt the Supplying of them, but they 
have ſupplanted us in the Sugar-Trade at moſt 
of the foreign Markets in Europe : And with 
Regard to the Trade of Africa they have ab- 
folutely ſupplanted us in the whole Trade of 
the Gum-Coaſt, from Cape Blanco to the Ri- 
ver Senegal, which is a Sea Coaſt Trade of near 
5oo Miles in Extent, This together with the 
.Union of their former African Company, with 
their preſent Eaſt India Company, has not only 
rendered them our moſt dangerous Competi- 
tors in Africa, but in Ala allo; their Eaft- 
India Company never till the laſt War, having 
been able to make any Head againſt ours in 
the Manner they did : And that the French 
are daily growing in this Part of the World is 
not queſtioned by any one. 

From the Peace of Utrecht, likewiſe, have 
they not, by the Means of Cape Breton, 
and the Privileges they have uſurped on our 
Newfoundland Trade, ſo conſiderably encreaſ- 
ed in their Fiſheries, as to rival us therein at 
all the Markets in Europe? And has not their 
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extraotdinary Progreſs in their African Trade, 
together with that of their Sugar Colonies, and 
their Cape-Breton, and Newfoundland Fiſhe= 
ries, as alſo that of the Eaſt-Indies, afforded 
them ſuch Nurſeries for Seamen, as to en- 
able them to rival us in our whole naval 
Power? And if the Court of England had not 
taken thoſe wiſe Meaſures, which ſhe did, 
by making Repriſals on their Commerce with- 


out a Declaration of War, and thereby taken ſo 


many Thouſand Seamen out of the French Scale 
of Power, we might have more ſenſibly felt the 
Weight of their maritime Strength than we 
have done: But we do not find that they ſtand 
in Need of Sailors more than we do; And cer- 
tain it is, that ſuch is their Management, that 


they preſerve them better in Health than we do. 


It ſurpriſed us greatly in the laſt War to 
experience that the Trade of the French Su- 
gar Iſlands, and that of their North- American 
Colonies, ſhould prove ſo confiderable as it 
did: but all Surpriſe upon this Occaſion muſt 
ceaſe, when we conſider the Wiſdom of thoſe 
Meaſures, which the French have taken to 


promote the Proſperity of thoſe lucrative Bran- 


ches of their Commerce. 

It would divert the Reader too much from 
the Point I am at preſent engaged on, to do 
Jaſtice to thoſe Regulations : nor is it necet- 
tary, ſince they may be referred to in my 
Dictionary. It may, however, be ſome Sa- 
tisfaction to obſerve here: 


That 


1259 ] 
7. That theſe Regulations are grounded 
on the Repreſentations of the Deputies of 
Commerce before taken Notice of, made 
fom Time to Time, to the Royal Council of 
State; That thoſe Deputies are Perſons well 
ſkilled and experienced in Commerce, take 
due Pains to inform themſelves in thoſe 
Branches of Trade, concerning which they 
ly their Sentiments before the Royal Council. 
2. That thoſe Laws and Regulations, in 
reneral, are extremely minute, and appear 
to be derived from a very exact and circum- 
ſtantial State of the Commerce, as carried on 
by the Merchants and Traders ; - which indi- 
ates that the Legiſlators in all Countries can- 
not be too fully and particularly informed of 
the various Methods and Arts, made Uſe of 
by Traders in the Proſecution of their reſpec- 
tive Branches, the better to enable them ſo 
to adapt and conform their Laws to the Na- 
ture of peculiar Branches, that the national 
Proſperity cannot fail of being thereby pro- 
moted. 
z. That the Fines and Penalties inflicted 
on Traders for violating thoſe Laws, are very 
ngorous and ſevere; and that the French Na- 
tion are no leſs ſtrict in the Execution of thoſe 
Laws, than they are circumſtantial and deli- 
berate in the enacting them. 
4. That the Laws of Trade in Fance ſhould 
kem, ſuitable to the Nature of the Conſtitu- 
ton of their Government, to be wiſely ac- 


commodated to preſerve the whole Trade of 
8 2 their 
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their Iſland and other Colonies ſolely to them- 


ſelves: in Order to render them abſolute] 
ſubſervient to the Proſperity of their Mother- 
Kingdom —And that, to this End, we find 
them, by their Laws, extremely vigilant to 
prevent all contrahand Trade from being car- 
ried on with foreign Nations in their Colo- 
nies, they judging ſuch Trade highly de- 
trimental to the Intereſt of their Colonies, as 
well as of the Kingdom of France in general, 
F. That, ſince the Laws of France are ſo 
well calculated to prevent ſuch illicit Trade, 
we may preſume that, whenever this Nation 
permits, or winks at ſuch Trade with their 
American Colontes, they are certain to be Gai- 
ners by it; otherwiſe we may reaſonably be- 
lieve that they ſoon would put a Stop there- 
to; as the due Execution of their Laws 
could not fail of being effectual to that 
Purpoſe. | 

6. That as the French connive at, coun- 
tenance and encourage, in Time of Peace, 
a Trade being carried on between the Bri 
tiſh Northern Colomes and the French Sugar- 
Iflands in America, it is to be feared that the 
French are too ſenſible of the Advantages 
ariſing from that Trade; or they would a 
little admit of that in particular as any other: 
And, if that proves a gainful Trade to the 
French, does it not become the Wiſdom of 
Great Britain fo thoroughly to examine into 


this Commerce with the French Colonies, a 
to determine whether a Commerce beneficial 
Wy OY to 
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to France can be ſo, in its Conſequences: to 
Great Britain? And whether ſuch Com- 
merce does not contribute to enable the 
French the better to rival us in their Sugar 

Colony Trade? . 

7. That the French take all proper Care to 
promote a Trade between Canada, or Neu 
France, and their own Iſland Colonies; and 
that it ſhould not ſeem to appear bad Policy 
in Great Britain to promote, as much as the 
Nature of the Caſe will admit of, the Com- 
merce of our North American Colomes with 
our own Sugar Iſlands, rather then permit 
them to carry on any Trade with the French 
Sugar-Aſlands. 

8. The Number of Prices that were taken 
from the French in the laſt War, and the fre- 
quent Arrivals of their numerous Fleets from 
their Colonies to Old France, have rouſed and 
opened the Eyes of many that would not be 
convinced of the Greatneſs of the French 
Trade before: And, ſince our Indolence is, 
at length, awakened, our Security now al- 
larmed, and every Breaſt ſeems to be filled 
with thoſe Paſſions, which are inkindled by 
the Love of our Country, not only from this 
Inſtance, but alſo from numberleſs other 
Proofs that the French have of late Years 
gained very great Advantages over us in 
Trade: Since this is the Fact; it certainly 
becomes us to think of every Meaſure that 

can contribute to enable us to ſtem the Tor- 
rent of their commercial Rivalſhip. 
3 Since 
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Since the Eſtabliſhment of the Chambers 
of Commerce in France, their Deputies there. 
by commiſſioned, and that alſo of the Royal 
Council of Trade, the French have encreaſed in 
their Traffic to a Degree almoſt beyond our 
Belief. They have extended their Trade to the 
Levant, to Africa, to the North, to North- Ame- 
rica, and the South-Seas, as well as to the Eaſt 
and Weſt- nates. In their Meſt-India Iſlands they 
at preſent produce more than double the Va- 
lue in Sugar, Indigo, Ginger, and Cotton, 
which is now made by the Engliſb, who, be- 
fort that Time abundantly exceeded the 
Prench in this important Branch. 

It is computed that, before the Year 1720, 
there were no more then 30 Sail of Ships an- 
nually employed in the American Trade from 
Bourdeaux, but fince there has been 300 Sail 
employed annually in that Trade from thac 
that City alone. 

In the Article of Sugar only, they have, 
within that Time, encreafed, from the Quan- 
| tity of about * 30,000 Engliſb Hogsheads 
N fer Annum, to 120, ooo, or thereabouts; of 
which near Two Thirds have been ſhipped 
to Holland, Hamburgh, Spain, and other for- 
eign Markets; and the Engli/h have encreaſ- 
ed from about 45, 000 to no more than 


5 0 — 


* 


* A Hogſhead of Sugar, including Freight, and other 
Charges home, may be computed, on an Average at 12 /. to 
| 13 J ger Hogihead, according to the Plenty or Scarcity. 
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7, ooo Hogsheads, within that Time; of 
which they have ſent but little of late Years 
to foreign Markets, although they had for- 
merly the beſt Share of that Trade, and even 
ſupplied France, as obſerved, with the greateſt 
Part of her Sugars. | 

This Encreaſe of the Importation of Sugar 
into Europe from America, by the French 
and Engliſb, is owing to the great Encreaſe 
of the general Conſumption in Europe, and 
the Declenſion of the Portugueſe Sugar Trade. 
The French likewiſe have engroſſed the Indi- 
go-Trade from the Engliſb, and have ſurpriſ- 
ingly advanced in their Fiſheries, and their 
Beaver, and other Fur-Trade in North- Ame- 
rica, ſince their Settlement of Cape Breton: 
and it is from their laſt mentioned Trades, and 
their Fiſheries, that they find a Vent for moſt 
of their Melaſſes and Rum that the Engliſh * 
do not take off their Hands. | 

The Superiority they have gained over us 
in the Fur-Trade is conſiderable. It is com- 
puted they import into France from Canada 
only, to the Value of + 13 5,000 /. Sterl. per 
Amum in Beaver and other Furs, including 


4 „ — * 


* The Conſequence of this unpolitic Practice of the Fxgliſb, 
we have elſewhere taken Notice of. 
; In Beaver In Drerſtins In Furs Total 
+ The French import 
from Canada 
The Engliſb import 
from North-America 


75,000 | 20, ooo 40, ooo 135, 000 /. 


37, 000| 25,000] 28, 000| go, ooo 4. 


L,112,00c| 45, 000[58, 000]225, o 
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Deer-ſkins; and the Engliſb, from all our 


Northern Colonies, not above 90,000 /, Sterl. 
So tender are the French of this Branch 
of Trade, and ſo ſenſible of the Advan- 
tages that ariſe from the Manufactory of 
thoſe American Commodities, that no one 
can re-export Beaver from France unma- 
nufactured, under the ſevereſt Penalties; 
When theſe Goods are manufactured, they 
exceed the Value upon Importation, in ſome 
Caſes, ten- fold, and have greatly advanced 
this Branch of their Commerce, they having 
the greateſt Share in the Supply of Europe 
and Spaniſb- America with the Article of 
Hats. In the late War there was a French 
Ship taken, bound from France to the Spa- 
niſh-Weſt- Indies, wherein was a Quantity of 
white Beaver, and other Hats, which were 
fold in London, and were ſo much ſuperior 
in Quality to any Thing of the like Sort, that 


our Manufacturers were ſurpriſed at it, as they 


were much beyond what they could have 
imagined. 

The great Advantage gained by the French 
from ſuch an extraordinary Encreaſe of their 
Trade; is apparent from the great Sums they 
draw annually from other Countries, in Re- 
turn for their American Products, as well as 
for their Cambrics, Tea, Brandy, Wine, and 
other their numberleſs Manufactures, wherein 
they daily encreaſe. 

This 1s the Source of Treaſure, where- 
by they maintain ſach powerful A 

an 
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and afford ſuch plentiful Subfidies and Pen- 
ſions to ſeveral Powers in Europe, when ſub- 
ſervient to their Views and Intereſts : It is 
from hence they are enabled to raiſe their 
Royal Navies, and nouriſh and maintain Sea- 
men to man them. | 

The French, for the Encouragement of 
their America Iſles and Colonies, have, 
ſince the Year 1628, laid little or no Duties 
on the Importation of their Sugar, 'or any 
other of the American Products, however 
preſſing the Exigencies of the Government 
might have been fince then, 

They pay but 3 + per Cent. on a low Va- 
luation, which reduces it to about 2 per 
Cent. on the Importation of their Sugar into 
France, beſides an inland Duty of three Li- 
vres, or about 2 5. 8 d. Sterling per hundred 
Weight; yet, not only Sugars, but other 
Effects of the African Company, are exempted 
from half the Impoſts payable at the Cuſtom- 
Houſe, and from all local Duties on what 
is imported or exported by them. The 
French. Planters pay but one per Cent. on the 
Exportation of their Plantation Products from 
their Iſlands, whilſt our Planters of Barbadoes 
and the Leeward Iſlands, long paid 4 + per 
Cent, on their Exports. | 

The French King has many Years fince 
allowed his Subjects that trade to Africa, a 
Bounty of ten Livres, or about nineteen 
Shillings Sterling a Head for every N 

and 
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and as much for every Ounce of Gold Duſt 
which they carry from the Coaſt of Guinea. 
Although the French King's Edicts, and 
Arrets, or Laws, are as ſtri& as our Acts of 
Parliament, in Regard to the Prohibition of 
Foreigners from trading in their Iſlands and 
other Colonies in America; yet, ſuch is their 
Policy, that their great Officers have diſcre- 
tionary Power to diſpence with thoſe Laws, 
where it ſhall appear for the Benefit of their 
Colonies, and without Prejudice to the Trade 
and Navigation of France x. Whence it is 
they are permitted to exchange their ſurplus 
Rum and Malaſſes, with the Engliſh, for 
Caſh, Horſes, Shipping, Timber, and other 
Plantation Neceſlaries. | | 
From other intereſting Motives, they per- 
mit alſo a conſiderable Traffic to be carried 
on between the French Iflands and the Spa- 
niſh Iſlands of Magueretta, Trinidads, Ports 
Rico, and other Spaniſh Ports in America, 
whereby the French receive from the Spam- 
ards Money, Horſes, Mules, Cocoa, Coch- 
neal, Tobacco, and other American Pro- 
duds, in Return for French Manufactures 
and Negroes ; but this Trade from the Br:- 
#i/h Colonies to thoſe of Spain, is looked 
upon by the latter as a contraband Trade, 
and is ſeverely ' reſtrained, while that of 
France 1s connived at, and privately encou- 


— 


* The Conſequence of this-diſpenfing Power to us, has 
been ſet in its proper Light in the preceeding Part of theſe 
Papers, 

raged 
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aged by the Court of Spain: And yet ſome 
People will ſtill flatter themſelves with the 
great Cordiality and Friendſhip of that Na- 


ton towards ours. 

The French King grants Lands in his 
Plantations gratis to poor induſtrious People, 
ſent thither from France, and gives them o- 
ther Encouragements to go over and ſettle 
there : He likewiſe lends Money to his Ame- 
rican Subjects, in Caſes of Hurricanes, or o- 
ther unavoidable Misfortunes. | 

For the further Encouragement of their 
Trade, they check exorbitant Fees, extrava- 
gant Port-Charges and Extortions in their 
Officers ; and they diſcountenance high In- 
tereſt and uſurious Oppreſſions, and take the 
greateſt Care that none of their Planter's Eſ- 
tates are broke up by haſty Creditors : In a 
Word, they neglect ſcarce any Meaſures that 
have a Tendency to the Advantage of all 
Parties intereſted, as well as to the general 
Proſperity of their Colonies, in Conjunction 
with that of their Mother-nation. 

The Fortifications in the French Sugar 
Iſlands, are ereted and maintained at the 
King's Expence; which, in the Engliſh 
Iſlands, is chiefly done at that of the Inha- 
bitants. They pay Wages to Marines that 
are taken on Board their private Ships, which 
Ships are at the Expence of Victuals only 
for ſuch Marines; and they obſerve the moſt 
prudent Regulations, with Regard to their 
Marine in general ; they puniſh Ran 
| | wit 


or any other Part of Europe. 
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with Severity, and do not neglect to reward 
the meritorious. 

They coin ſmall Pieces of Silver in Fance, 
for the particular Uſes of their Sugar Colo- 
nies, and ſend them there to pay off their 
Governors, and other public Officers, and 
to eaſe their Trade: On the other Hand, the tl 
Britiſh Sugar Planters raiſe Money to pay, 9 
not only their own Governors, and other 
public Officers, but alſo the Governors of 
Bermuda, and the Bahama Iſlands in America, 
as well as the Governor of the Ifland of 
Jerſey in Europe. | 

The French do not think their Laws ought | 
to remain unalterable, according to the Ma- 
xim of the Medes and Perſians, for they at 
all Times readily change their Laws, when 
they experience the Exigencies of Commerce 
require it. We have a recent and remar- 
kable Inftance of this during the laſt War; 
they permitted Dutch Ships to load Sugars, | 
and other Commodities, at their Meſt-India 
Hands, and carry them directly to Holland, 


By this Meaſure, the French encouraged 
their Colonies in Time of War, by eaſy In- 
ſurances and low Freights, beſides getting early 
with their Plantation-Produce to foreign Mat- 
kets. And true it is, that let who will be 
Miniſters in France, they have ſeemed one and 
all ſucceſſively, to have ſet their Hearts upon 
wiſely regulating their Commerce, according 
to Circumſtances of Things, and to turn 
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every Article thereof to the national Emo- 
lument: nay, there appears to have been 
an Emulation amongſt their ableſt Miniſters, 
to ſtrive who ſhould be the moſt inſtrumen- 
tal to advance the Proſperity of their Trade, 
and the Glory of their Monarchy: and could 
this Nation be but once ſo happy as to ſee 
our ableſt Miniſters ſtruggling and contend- 
ing, who ſhould do the moſt Service to their 
Country in the like Reſpects, how happy 
might they make theſe Kingdoms ; how 
greatly would they add to the Eaſe and 
the Glory of their Sovereign; and what eter- 
nal Honour would they do to themſelves, and 
entail on their Poſterity ? And who would 
grudge ſuch Miniſters ample Rewards and 
Honours for ſuch their Services? | 

As a leading Step to the Glory of ſuch a 
Miniſter ; let us view him making the ut- 
moſt Efforts, to raiſe the Supplies within he 
Year, and thoſe in ſuch a Manner, as ſhall 
prove the moſt agreeable to the Voice of all 
wife and honeſt Men: let him convince the 
Legiſlature of the Neceflity, of the indiſ- 
penſable Neceſſity thereof; and the Wiſdom 
of our illuſtrious Repreſentative Body, will 
eaſily fall upon the proper Meaſures to ac- 
complith this great Work. Could any Thing 
thunder-ſtrike our Enemies more, than to 
convince them, that ſo zealous were the 
People in their Country's Cauſe, that they 
were refolved not to run the Nation a Shil- 
ling more in Debt, nor add another perpe- 
tuated 
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tuated Tax to encumber their Trade—Thatr 
on the contrary, the Government was de. 
termined to deal, as it were, for Ready- Mao. 
ney; that they would raiſe the Supplier 
Monthly, and pay their Creditors Quarterly , 
that by Virtue hereof, they would make ſuch 
an Alliance between the Exchequer and the 
Bank, as ſhould uphold the Public Credit up- 
on a Rock, not to be ſhaken by any Event 
of War, nor even from an Invaſion itſelf : 
And was this the Caſe, we might have Rea. 
ſon to treat our Enemies with Contempt, and 
bid them Defiance. And when our Affairs 
were brought to this deſirable State at Home, 
what could hinder our Fleets from acting 
vigorouſly and effectually Abroad? Could we 
not then have it in our Power ſo to diſtreſs 
the Commerce and Navigation of our ever 
reſtleſs Enemy, as to diſable them in future 
Times, from maintaining that lucrative Com- 
tition with us in Trade, they have too long 
done? And if this is not effectually done, 
theſe Kingdoms will ever be in Danger of 
Ruin; for no ſooner ſhall a Peace be made 
with a perfidious Enemy, but he will inſtant- 
ly prepare again for War. But as the Affairs 
of our Trade, and our Finances, are at pre- 
ſent circumſtanced, a Peace is far more 
dangerous than a War; for upon the Con- 
tinuance of a Peace, our Trade muſt be- 
ruined and undone, if that continues to be 
loaded with our Tax-Incumbrances, which 


we have ſeen in Variety of Lights, put it 
| Our 
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out of our Power to ſupport that commer- 
cial Competition againſt France, and others, 
that alone can ſave the Nation. And if we 
do not give up the Syſtem of 3 our 
Taxes on Trade, as we ſhall encreaſe the 
public Debt, our Ruin muſt not only be in- 
eritable, but near at Hand. TEES 


LETTER 
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IL ET T E R Xi 


Foriker Obſervations on Ri ualſbip in Trade; 
with Regard to France and other Nations. 


N the former Letter, we have taken x 
ſhort View of ſome of the maſterly 
Strokes of the French Policy, to raiſe 
their Trade and Navigation upon the Ruin 
of ours; and every impartial Man muſt diſ- 
cern the wide Difference there is between the 
French and the Britiſh Syſtem of commer- 
cial Policy ; that the one is calculated, by 
the utmoſt Stretch of Wiſdom and Sagacity, 


to raiſe the Commerce of our principal Com- 


petitor to its utmoſt Pitch of Splendor, and 
that the other is calculated to fink and de- 
preſs the Britiſh Trade to its primitive No- 
thingneſs. 

If France encreaſes her public Debts, ſhe 
can debaſe her Coin; ſhe can raiſe or fall it 
as ſhe pleaſes, and can amuſe and deceive 
her own People as well as Foreigners, in 
Order by ſuch crafty Arts, to lighten her 
Burthen: if France becomes over-loaded with 
Debts and Taxes, ſhe can again contrive 4 
Mzifſiſippi Chimera, that, with a Daſh of a 
Pen or a Spunge, will reſtore her from the 
moſt abject State of Poverty, to that of 


Wealth and Splendor: and when ſuch = 
ali- 
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Politics ſhall fail them, what hinders but ſhe 


may dragoon her Subjects out of every Shil- 
ling of their Property, to ſupport their grand 


 Monarque :? 


But, with what Grace can a free Empire 
play ſuch State-Tricks? Can England, that 
values herſelf upon her inviolable Faith, who 
glories in upholding her public Credit, with 
an unſullied Dignity ; ſhall Britannia follow 
the deteſtable Example of the Gallic Faith, 
and deceive and ruin thoſe who have put 
Confidence in her. Honour ? It then ſhe runs 
in Debt with a View one Day juſtly to diſ- 
charge ſuch Debts ; and to pay the Annuity 
contracted for, till the Principal ſhall be re- 
imburſed ; with what Juſtice and Equity can 
She preſume to run ſo far in Debt, that ſhe 
can never be able to pay, either the Inte- 
reſt or the Principal ? To ſave her Honour, 
is it not more eligible to ſtop ſhort before 
She runs ſo deeply in Debt, that ſhe cannot 
extricate herſelf, than to ſpin the Thread of 
her Credit ſo fine, that it muſt inevitably 
break ? Should She even miſcarry in the At- 
tempt, to prevent the farther Encreaſe of her 
public Debts, would it not prove more to her 
Glory, than never to try her Strength ; nor 
ever be able to judge from Experience, whe- 
ther ſhe could or could not ſucceed in ſuch 
her laudable Intentions ? 

When the Nation was convinced of the 
Rectitude and Neceſſity of the Meaſure, and 
of the national Glory as well as Benefit and 

T Advan- 
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Advantage that muſt attend it, why ſhould 
any wiſe and able Miniſter be diſmayed, and 
imagine that the Voice of the Kingdom 
would not eccho to the Juſtice of his Reſo- 
lution ? Why ſhould he apprehend, that any 
Mouth would open in the Senate, in Oppo- 
fition to ſuch his upright Intentions ? But if 
ſuch a ſtrange Phenomenon ſhould chance 
to make its Appearance, may not a Miniſter 
be convinced, that ſuch may for ever after 
ſhew their Teeth, but they can never be able 
to bite? If we may ever hope for Unanimity 
among our Repreſentatives, can any Thing 
be more likely to obtain it? And what could 
a Miniſter deſire more to forward and pro- 
mote his Patriot-Deſigns, than the Voice of 
all 20:7h7n as well as without Doors? 

That a Miniſtry may not be intimidated 
from making this glorious Stand in their 
Country's Cauſe, I ſhall continue to urge the 
Neceſſity of it, by conſidering the Dan- 
ger our Trade is in, from the further Mea- 
ſures taken by France and other States, to 
ouſt and diſpoſſeſs us of thoſe Branches of 
Trade, which alone can ſuſtain our commer- 
cial Power. 

We have already given ſome Idea of the 
trading Policy of our moſt dangerous Com- 
petitor ; and could wiſh there was no Occa- 
ſion to ſay more on the ſame Topic: but the 
Field is capacious. 

As Things are now conſtituted amongſt 


the trading World, thoſe Countries which 
: ſubſiſt 
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ſubſiſt on their natural Productions, and by bar- 
tering them againſt thoſe of other Countries, 
make no Figure as a Trading People. The 
Indians in North America, as well as the Ne- 
groes in Africa, are Inſtances thereof. 

Were the Chineſe, and the other Eaftern 
Countries, deprived of their mechanical and 
manufactural Artiſts, they would, probably, 
degenerate into the like ſavage Diſpoſitions 
with the wild Africans, or the American-In- 
dians: this we may preſume, would alſo 
prove the Cafe amongſt the Europeans. For, 
as theſe Arts are the Baſis of all Commerce, 
and Commerce has fo greatly civilized the 
human Race, this Claſs of People may be 
aid to have ſome Share in the Merit. No- 
thing can be more obvious, than that the 
Commerce and Navigation of trading States, 
depend on the daily Improvements made by 
their Artificers, and Manufacturers. Where- 
fore, it is of the laſt Conſequence to the In- 
tereſt of ſuch a State, that they be not only 
bred up in the beſt Manner, amongſt them- 
ſelves, according to proper State-Regulations, 
but that their Workmanſhip ſhould be liable 
to the conſtant public Inſpection; and that 
Rewards be diſpenſed, and Puniſhments in- 
flicted as well upon thoſe, as upon other Occa- 
lions; for if a trading Nation loſes its me- 
chanical and manufactural Artiſts, or thoſe 
degenerate in their Workmanſhip, ſuch Na- 
tion is ſure to loſe its Trade, 
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France, convinced of the high Utility and 
Importance of thoſe Claſſes of People, has 


taken profound and exquiſite Meaſures to 


preſerve the Spirit of Ingenuity among thoſe 
Subjects, not only by inſpiring them with an 
Emulation amongſt each other in the ſame 
Branches, but by exciting in them an Am- 
bition to excell thoſe of all other Nations: 
and particularly in theſe two following Eſ- 
ſentials, (1.) In the Exquiſiteneſs of the 
Workmanſhip; and (2.) In the Cheapneſs of 
the Commodity. Emulation among their Ar- 
tiſts and Workmen within their own Coun- 
try, is the beſt Preparatory to enable them to 
vye with Foreigners. To this End, let us 
ſee what is the Policy of France; it being 
worth obſerving and imitating. For the State 
has taken all Artiſts under their Care and 
Regulation, even from the Apprentice to the 
Journeyman, and from him to the Maſter- 
Workman. Not only are the Genii and 
Strength of Youth properly conſulted, with 
Regard to the reſpective Buſineſſes to which 
they are placed out, but the Abilities and 
Conduct of Maſters, are duely conſidered, 
that the Talents of Youth may not be miſ- 
applied, and thereby the State deprived of 
their Service to the beſt Advantage that Na- 
ture ſeems to have intended them. 

In their Apprenticeſhip, their Servitude is 
a longer or a ſhorter Time, according ta 
the Buſineſs to which they are placed out ; 
and, after the Expiration of the Time of their 

Appren- 
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Apprenticeſhip, they are not permitted to 


paſs directly, from a State of Subjection and 


Servitude, to that of Self- maſterſhip: No; 
they are obliged to go through the Medium 


of Journeyman-ſhip, the better to fit and 


repare them for Maſters. Is not this ex- 
quiſite Policy? Can any Thing have a more 
natural Tendency to the Ruin of young 
People, than their leaping from one Extreme 
to the other; as that from a State of Ser- 
vitude and Dependency, to the other of Ma- 
ſterſhip and Independency, is? But when Ar- 
tiſans and Manufacturers are compelled by 
the Laws and Regulations enacted for that 
Purpoſe, to go through the State of Jour- 
neymanſhip; is not ſuch a one more likely 
to make the better Maſter, as well with Re- 
ſpect to Skill in his Employment, as to his 
general Conduct and Behaviour? For his be- 
ing, as he encreaſes in Vears, ſome reaſon- 
able Time in a Condition above the Degree 
of an Apprentice, and yet in a State of 
Manhood, ſubſervient to the Controul and 
Direction of a Maſter, qualifies him ſtill the 
better, not only for the practical Part of his 
Occupation, but for the prudential Exerciſe 
of that Maſterſhip he is about to enter into. 
Is not a Perſon ſo regularly bred, likely to 
bring up others more to the Advantage of 
the State, than if ſuch-like Regulations had 
no Place, as is our Caſe in England? Is 
not this Policy more likely to train up a 


Race of ſkilful, ingenious, and induſtrious 
T 2 Artiſts 
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Artiſts and Manufacturers, than the contrary 
Meaſures ? Can we admire to ſee the Effects 
of ſuch wiſe Meaſures; and that they are 
really productive of a Succeſſion of the ableſt 
Mechanicks, Artificers and ManufaCturers, 
who bring immenſe Treaſures into a com- 
mercial. State? 

Similar Practices alſo take Place, with Re- 
lation to Tradeſmen and Merchants: but I 
have elſewhere hinted at the wiſe Meaſures 
taken with Reſpect to their Admiſſion of the 
former, to the Freedom of the Companies 
of Arts and Trades, or into that of the prin- 
cipal Companies, and how circumſpect they 
are to admit none, but ſuch who are unex- 
ceptionable: and that not only with Reſpect 
to the Point of Ability in their ſeveral Em- 
ployments, but with Regard alſo to their Con- 
duct in the three Stages, through which they 
mult have paſſed; viz. that of an Appren- 
tice, a Journeyman, and ſome Time in the 
Degree of a Maſter. See the Royal Ordi- 
nances of France, particularly that for the 
Month of March 1673. 

The Royal Ordonnances, and Arrets of 
ſeveral Parliaments of France, in Regard to 
the Regulation of their Traders, diſtinguiſh 
between the Wholeſale and Retail Dealers, 
and are wiſely adapted to both, according to 
their reſpective Situations : ſo extremely mi- 
nute are thoſe Regulations, that they deſ- 
cend even to preſcribe the Methods where- 
by they are obliged to Keep their Accounts F 

An 
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And this is done for good Reaſons. (I.) Be- 
cauſe the State of their Affairs may be well 
known, and the Progreſs they make in Trade 
fairly appear. (2.) To the End, that it they 
fail, there may be no Deception, whether it. 
happened by unavoidable Misfortunes, or 
otherwiſe. Or, (3.) Whether there is any 
Thing fraudulent in their Bankruptcy : And 
when a Bankruptcy does enſue, they are 
very rigorous: Let it proceed from what 
Cauſe it may, the Bankrupt is excluded from 
being elected Mayor, Sheriff, Conſul, or in 
any other public Capacity of any Diſtinction 
or Honour. Theſe have happy Effects; and 
prove extraordinary Checks and Reſtraints 
againſt Failure, and indeed, any Miſconduct 
in their Traders. 

Theſe, together with the Regulations of 
their Companies of Arts and Trades, ſhew 
how greatly, they think, the Proſperity of 
their Commerce depends upon the private 
good Conduct of their Traders of every De- 
nomination : And certain it is, that too much 
Care cannot be taken by a State, of thoſe 
uſeful Bodies of the Community. 

Nor are they leſs particular, with Reſpect 
to the Regulation of Partnerſhips 'in Trade, 
whoſe Articles of Agreement are to be exe- 
cuted in the Preſence of legal Notaries, and 
authenticated by Regiſter in the Conſular 
Office. Inſtead of treating Trade and Tra- 
dcrs with Indignity, the State encourages 
Perſons of Diſtinction and Honour, even the 
74 Prime 
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Prime of their Nobleſſe, to be anonymouſly 
intereſted in the Wholeſale and Mercantile 
Commerce with Traders of diſtinguiſhed 
Skill and Integrity: nor ſhall it, according 
to the Royal Ordonnances, any Way dero- 
gate from their Gentility or Nobility. San- 
ction of this Kind, given to practical Trade, 
has been attended with good Conſequences; 
for hereby the Trader of Judgment, Addreſs 
and Honour, will never want a Capital to 
carry on his Traffic; and while Monied- 
Men, and Perſons of Diſtinction, are con- 
tent to run ſome Riſk, with a View to their 


commercial Dividends, uſurious Practices are 


greatly prevented. 

That their Traders may labour under the 
leſs Difficulty and Diſcouragement in their 
private Affairs, and be the more at Eaſe and 
Tranquillity, to promote their own, as well 
as the public Proſperity, they have inſtituted 
Court- Merchants, for the ſhort and unexpen- 
ſive Deciſion, in a ſummary Way, of any 
Diſputes which may ariſe in the Courſe of 
their trafficable Negociations. 

To give the Enghſh Reader the proper 
Idea of this Eſtabliſhment, a Sketch of a 
genuine Edict for the Purpoſe may not be 
improper. That eſtabliſhed by Henry II. 
King of France, concerning the Court-Mer- 
chant of the City of Rowen, runs as follows, 
VIZ, 

And, for the greater Eaſe and Advan- 
stage of the Merchants of our City of Hoes, 
© an 
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« and being deſirous to gratify them in every 
« Thing, as far as poſſible, that they may 
« not be diſtracted, and drawn off from their 
« Buſineſs and Affairs, by being obliged to 
give their Attendance at ſundry Courts of 
« Judicature, by Reaſon of Suits and Pleas oc- 
« caſioned by Litigations and Differences 
« ariſing amongſt them in their Traffic: 
« Our Will and Pleaſure is, that the Mer- 
« chants of the faid Town of Rowen, as well 
« Natives as Foreigners, frequenting the ſaid 
« Place, ſhall every Year cauſe a Society of 
« Merchants to meet in the Lodge of the 
„ Exchange, at what Time they think fit 
* out of which Society of Merchants they 
« ſhall chuſe three Officers, vi. One Prior 
e and two Conſuls, who ſhall remain in Au- 
e thority one Year; at the End of which new 
* ones ſhall be choſen by the Plurality of 
e Voices: which Election and Nomination 
© being fully ended, the ſaid Prior and Con- 
e ſuls ſhall have preſent Power in them to 
take Knowledge of, and to give Judgment 
between all Men, of what Eſtate, Quali- 
* ty, or Condition ſoever they be, of all 
Suits, Controverſies, and Differences touch- 
ing Matters of MERcnAaNnDzING, or buy- 
ing and ſelling, in Manner as the Conſer- 
vator of the Fair at Lyons, and the Prior 
* and Conſuls at Thoulouſe do, as well for Obli- 
* gations, Bills of Debt, Receipts, Blanks, 

ſigned Bills of Exchange, Securities, Aſſo- 
* ciations, and Partnerſhips of Merchants, 
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either general or particular; Alſo of Aſſu- 
rances, Accompts, Tranſports and Con- 
tracts for Matters aforeſaid, or any Thing 
belonging thereunto; with all full Power, 
and according to the Manner, Judgments, 
and Condemnations of the ſaid Conſerva- 
tor of Lyons, and Prior and Conſuls of 
Thiulouſe, Sc. Sc. Prohibiting all our Judges 


to take Cognizance of any Matter or Plea 


thereunto belonging; which Command 
ſhall be noticed unto them, and unto all 
Perſons to whom it ſhall appertain, by the 
firſt of our Officers or Sergeants that ſhall 
be required fo to do, whom we enjoin to 
perform the ſame accordingly, to the In- 
tent that the EXTRAVAGANT CHARGE 
AND ExXPENCE that Merchants might 
otherwiſe be put to in proſecuting their 
Affairs before other Judges may be, by 
that Means, entirely avoided, &c. And in 
Regard to the Proceſs in Writing, there 
ſhall another Record be made, to the End 
that appeals may be ended in the SAME 
Day, to avoid the PROLONGING OF 
SulTs, to the RuinNING and CONSUMING 
OF THE MERCHANTS,” 

The Domeſtic Conſular Inſtitutions in 


France are of the ſame Nature, and anſwer 
good Purpoſes to the Trading Intereſt : (1) 
As they alſo prevent tedious Litigations at Law 
between Traders; and (2) as they bring the 
Conſular-Courts familiarly acquainted with the 
practical Affairs of Commerce, which renders 


their 
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their Deciſion eaſy to the Court, and no way 
Vexatious or expenſive to the Subject. For, 
as their Determinations are all recorded in 
their Courts, from Time to Time ; when 
any Point occurs that may not have been de- 
termined by their Predeceſſors, or which may 
be a new Caſe, they have, from an Index of 
References, immediate Recourſe to Caſes, as 
fimilar as they can find, and form a Judg- 
ment therefrom, in the Manner that our 
Courts of Law make their Deciſions, from 
conſulting a Similitude of Caſes of their learn- 
ed Predeceſſors, and weighing them conſiſ- 
tently with the fundamental Principles of 
Law. 

But theſe Conſular- Courts, and Courts- 
Merchants, being reſtrained merely to Matters 
of Trade, they become more ſkilful, judi- 
cious, and expert, in this one Species of Caſes, 
than any Court could poſſibly be, wherein they 
undertake the Deciſion of Caſes of every Kind. 

Nor is this the only good national End that 
this domeſtic Inſtitution anſwers to France ; 
For this Court is a Kind of practical Seminary 
tor the bringing up Perſons for the Exerciſe of 
the Conſular Juriſdictions in foreign Nations, 
with which France carries on their Com- 
merce: And from amongſt this Body, or from 
the Deputies of Commerce, (as taken Notice 
of in a former Letter) who make their Re- 
ports and preſent their Memorials to the Royal 
Council, their foreign Conſuls are generally 
choſen. And as the Affairs of their Trade in 

Wo” foreign 
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foreign States and Empires are left to the Care 
of thoſe Conſuls, they think they cannot be 
too well qualified previouſly in Matters of 
Trade, before they are choſen for an Office 
of ſuch Conſequence: And mdeed Perſons 
cannot be preſumed to acquit themſelves with 
Honour and Credit in that Capacity abroad, 
unleſs they have been ſome how trained to it 
at home; for the Exerciſe of the foreign Con- 
ſular Authority, is frequently in the Nature 
of a judicial Power, when any Conteſts hap- 
pen between the Subjects of one State and 
thoſe of another in Relation to Affairs of 
Commerce: And by the prudent and wiſe In- 
terpoſition of a judicious Conſul, great Broils, 
and Heartburnings, have been happily reconci- | 
led ; which might otherwiſe have terminated | 
in Wars, | 


The French foreign Conſuls thus trained up | 
at home to the Knowledge of Trade, if they } 


are Perſons of Diſcernment are never at {| 


Loſs to diſcover whatever Difficulties and Diſ- | 
couragement the Trade of France may labour | 
under in thoſe foreign Countries where. they | 
reſide, and what Advantages they can take | 
therein of England, or any other Nation. | 
Conſuls of Judgment and Sagacity, who do | 
not keep at ſuch a Diſtance from practical | 
Traders, as an Ambaſſador, have greater Op- } 
portunities of knowing the commercial Grie- | 
vances of a State, and of pointing out the | 
Means of their Redreſs, than One who repre- |} 
ſents his Sovereign in a ſuperior Capacity: 


And it is not uncommon in France for this Sta- | 


tion | 
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tion to prove the preparatory Step towards 
that of a Reſident, or an Ambaſſador, Cer- 
tain it 1s, that from theſe and ſuch other 
like Meaſures taken in France to make their 
People well acquainted with Trade, in Or- 
der to lay Things before the Royal Council, 
by the Addreſs of their foreign and domeſtic 
Conſuls, they have obtained very beneficial 
Treaties of Commerce with foreign Power ; 
and are ſeldom over-reached therein by others. 
Nor can we admire at this; ſince we find 
that thoſe in whom the Court confides for the 
Management of the Intereſt of their Trade, 
are ſo well informed of the Subject. 

If this Nation takes ſuch Care to have 
wiſe Heads to conduct their commercial Af- 
fairs, and gives likewiſe due Encouragements 
to have dextrous Hands to propagate their Arts 
and Manufactures, all Surpriſe at their Suc- 
cels muſt ceaſe ; for ſuch Cauſes cannot fail 
to have thoſe Effects that muſt prove dange- 
rous to thoſe States, who neglect and con- 
temn the like Policy. _ 

Their Meaſures, with Reſpect to their more 
common Arts,we havealready touched on ; but 
as our own Nation cannot be too well appriſed 
of what ſo nearly concerns her Intereſt, I ſhall 
further obſerve ; That Manufactures of mo- 
derate Ex pence and quick Growth may ſafely be 
left to private Adventurers, and run the com- 
monChance for Succeſs; the finer Arts will never 
flouriſh but under public Protection and noble 

Patronage; 
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Patronage; no Encouragements in the Hands 
of private Perſons are adequate Rewards to 


the Merit of Genius: All that was great and 
noble has been produced by Honour and Re- 
ward, by the Countenance of Princes, the Fa- 
vour and kind Influence of Great Men. A 
noble Profuſion of Honour and Bounty raiſed 
the Gobelins to its preſent Height, the united 


Influence of theſe too being generally ſuffici- 
ent, to call forth whatever human Induſtry | 


can attain to. 


This Houſe was the Reſidence of two Bro- | 
thers, who firſt brought to Paris the Secret 
of dyeing a curious Scarlet, and failed in ſet- | 
ting it on Foot. Their Buildings went under 
the contemptuous Name of, The Folly of the 
Gobelines for many Years, till the Opprobium 


was taken off by a Royal Edict, and the Name 


changed by public Authority to the more ho- | 
nourable one of the Royal Manſion of the G- 
belins, The Scarlet Colour was ordered tobe | 
called after the Name of the Inventors, and | 
the little River Brevie, which runs by the | 


Building received the ſame Diſtinction. Theſe, 
in Appearance, were triffling Matters, but will 
be ſenſibly felt by the Man of Genius. The 
ſame Year the Houſe was purchaſed by the 


King; and intitled the Roya Mani factory of | 


the Crown Furniture; and Proviſion was made 
by a Royal Charter, to render the Place a per- 


petual School and Seminary of the curious , 


Arts, 


Here 
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1 Here Monſieur Colbert collected together 


from all Parts of the World the moſt able 
Maſters and Deſigners, as well as inferior 
Artiſis in the fine ManufaQtures. Salaries 
were appointed for the Directors, and Pen- 
ſons for Life for the Workmen; theſe were 
Tapeſtry-weavers, Engravers in Etching and 
Metzotintoes; Goldſmiths, Jewellers, Car- 
vers, and Workers in Ebony, &c. In this Place 
was wrought all the magnificent Furniture 
for fourteen royal Palaces, which has fince 
been deſervedly the Admiration of the 
World. Particular Care was taken, that no 
Part ſhould be furniſhed elſewhere, much 
leſs from abroad. All honorary Preſents to 
toreign Princes and Noblemen abroad, and 
to the Ornaments of Temples and public 
Buildings at home, were made in their beſt 
Perfomances, inſtead of Jewels or Money. 
Many of the ſuperior Artiſis invited from fo- 
reign Countries, were made noble, and vari- 
ous of them have divers honorary Privileges 
and royal Penſions. 

Beſides theſe, there are three other Aca- 
demies in Paris for the polite Arts, with va- 
rious Privileges, Honours and Penſions to the 
Members, forming the governing Part of 
each Society. The Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture; that of Architecture, and the mili- 
tary one, of late Foundation. Precedents in- 
viting our Attention and Imitation, if the 
latter may not be ſaid to command it. The 
two former, and the Academy of Sciences 

are 
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are copied in Spain, and have all liberal En- 
dow ments. 

In England the Stream of public Favour 
and Liberality has turned wholly to the Ad- 
vance of Sciences; we have few or no Inſti- 
tutions in Favour of Arts, no Place of Reſi- 
dence but for Speculation. The Royal Soci- 
ety are indebted to the Public, only for their 
Name. And what has been the Effects of 
the French Academies for the Advancement 
of the polite Arts in France? Have not they 
tended to the extraordinary Improvement of 
divers of their capital Fabricks? And is it not 
from them, together with the Ingenuity and 
Dexterity of their practical Artiſts, that their 
eternal Variety and Succeſſion of new Modes 
and Faſhions are derived, which fall ſo much 
in with the Taſte of the whole World ? So 
helpful to the commercial Arts are their aca- 
demical Eſtabliſhments, that they not only 
contribute to the continual Improvement of 
the old Fabricks, but to the Invention of 
new, both in the manufactural and the me- 
chanical Way. 


The lower Branches of | Manufacture, 


wherein the Price is paid chiefly to Labor, 
contribute moſt to the Encreaſe of labouring 
Hands. TheTrades of Refinement are not com- 
parable to theſe for the Numbers they employ. 
The former ſeem to be full, as far as our own 
or foreign Markets, can, at preſent, receive 
our Goods. The Arts of Elegance are next, 


in which we are an Age behind our Neigh- 
| | bours ; 
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dours: What theſe may want in Merit, as 


to Encreaſe of Numbers, they make up in 
that of Wealth; the Price of Art riſing 
above that of Labor, in Proportion as Genius 
is a ſcarcer Commodity than Strength. 

An Encreaſe of Wealth may attend a De- 
creaſe. of Numbers and real Strength, for 
which Reaſon, the Ballance of Money is leſs 
to be regarded. The Exports of our Nation 
may at preſent exceed a Million in the lower 
Branches of. Bays, Serges, Druggets, and 
Flannels ; and this may employ a Million of 
Hands. In a Courſe of Years, we will ſup- 
poſe, by Improvement in the refined Arts, 
this Trade to be changed for that of wrought 
Work, Tapeſtry, Painting, Statuary, &c. in 
which our Exports might amount to two 
Millions; for which a 7Zhouſand Hands full 
employed might be more than ſufficient, 
Here we ſee it poſſible that our Wealth may 
be annually encreaſed a Million, whilſt our 
real Strength is decreaſed in the Proportion of 
a Thouſand to One. Yet there is nothing in- 
compatible in the Arts of Ingenuity, and thoſe 
of Labor; and all the plainer Trades may be 
retained notwithſtanding the higher Arts are 
introduced; in which Caſe we ſhould be 
both a richer and a greater People. 

By theſe Principles of Policy France is ac- 
tuated : Her daily Advancement in the ven- 
ed Arts does not impair thoſe of her plainer: 
On the contrary, the Propagation of the for- 
mer contribute to the Sale of the latter ; for 
U when 
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when Nations entertain a favourable Opinion 
of the one, they are prejudiced in Behalf of 
the other. "i > he | 

The Cultivation of the more refined Arts | 
in France gives an univerſal Turn of Deli- 
cacy, Politeneſs and Refinement throughout 
the whole Nation. The Court of France is 
the moſt ſplendid of any in Europe. The 
moſt opulent Exterior reigns in her capital 
Towns and Cities: The uſeful as well as the 
agreeable Arts, the Sciences, and even Wit, | 
have their particular Schools and Academies; 
The exceſſive Taſte of the French for Dreſs, 
and their Paſſion for enjoying Life with Oſ- 
tentation, improves and ſets off theſe Advan- 
tages, and preſents to Foreigners a Sight, | 
which ſeduces, while it dazzles them. 

All Nations owe to France at leaſt the Tri- 
bute of Curiofity, which is not always re- 
{trained to that Sentiment. 'To fay nothing | 
of the Money they ſpend there, which is 
very conſiderable; a great Advantage France | 
hereby receives, is, that each Traveller, re- 
turning to his own Country, carries away | 
with him ſome French Affection, Taſte or | 
Faſhion. Even we ourſelves, whom our na- | 
tional Pride and Rivalſhip have the moſt pre- 
ſerved from the French Infection, dreſs out 
in French Cloaths, and French Stuffs, even on 
public and Birth-days : We prefer the Wines 
cf France, and keep French Cooks. | 
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To propagate this Seducement, the Court 


of Verſailles affects the Magnificence of mak- 
ing Preſents to foreign Nations of the fineſt 


Maſter-pieces of Work from the principal 


Manufactures of the Kingdom : By which 
Means it is that their Manufactures have 
introduced themſelves with ſuch Succeſs into 
other Countries, forcing the Barriers, which 
high Cuſtoms, or Prohibitions oppoſe in vain 
to them. Thus it is alſo, that an Exceſs of 
Luxury, ruinous to other States, is become, 
as to France, a Sort of Neceſſity, towards 
preſerving to it that Superiority of which 
it is in Poſſeſſion, in Point of Faſhions ; and 
which ſupports its Manufactures, 

After this Sketch of the domeſtic Policy 
of this Nation, as it has a Tendency to the 
Advancement of their Trade and Com- 
merce ; it may contribute to give us ſome 
further Idea of the Sagacity and Addreſs of 
this State, by conſidering in what Manner 
they have brought about and effected their 
commercial Connections with the neighbour- 
ing Nations. To which End I ſhall firſt 
take Notice of their Management of the 
Dutch, in Order to render them the more 
ſubſervient and the more conducive to the 
Promotion of their trading Syſtem. 

Tho' no Addreſs and Artifice have been 
wanting in the Court of France to ſtir up 


Jealouſies and even Heart-burnings, between 


England and Holland, with Reſpect to their 
Competition in Matters of Commerce; yet 
U 2 we 
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we are far from allowing, that the Trade of 
the two States engages them in ſuch a Rival. 
ſhip with each other as is pretended by the 
Enemies of both ; for the Trade of the Dutch 
is chiefly founded upon their carrying Mer- 
chandiſes cheaper to foreign Markets than any 
other Nation in the World: The hard and 
penurious Way of living they are inured to, 
enables them to perform the longeſt Voyages 
with much leſs Conſumption and Expence 
than other Nations: By which Means they 
have long been the common Carriers of the 
Product of other Countries, having little of 
their own, unleſs what ariſes from their Set- 
tlements in the Indies. The Britiſb Trade, 
on the contrary, conſiſts almoſt entirely in 
vending and diſperſing the Product and Ma- 
nufactures of our own Country, while our 
Freights, from the Reaſon given in the Courſe 
of theſe Papers, muſt neceſſarily be dearer 
than thoſe of any other Nation. 

The eſſential Branch, therefore, of the 
Dutch Commerce, very little interferes 
with ours; nor if they were to lay it down 
to morrow, would any Share of it, as our 
Affairs are at preſent circumſtanced, in Re- 
gard to the Weight of our Taxes, devolve to 
Great Britain ; but to the French, the Danes, 
the Swedes, the Hamburghers, and the other 
Hanſe-Towns, who all both can, and acu- 
ally do, fail much cheaper than we can afford ; 
and till our Taxes are reduced, inſtead of be- 


ing encreaſed, we ſhall never have any Share 
in 
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in the carrying Trades of the World; al- 
though they would prove ſuch a Nur- 
ſery for our Seamen, that, we could never: 
ſtand in Need of Sailors far more than 
ſufficient to man a Royal Navy capable of 
facing any Enemy, without being under the 


diſagreeable Neceſſity of forcing Men into the 


Service. And were the Dutch at this Time 
to loſe their Plantations in the Indies, are they 
not likely to fall into the Hands of France? 
France, therefore, is the moſt formidable Ri- 
val to both Nations. 

France well knowing that the Dutch have 
been always zealous to improve every Occa- 
fon that offered in Favour of their Com- 
merce, has wiſely fell in with their Way of 
thinking. The Intereſt that France had with 
the States in the Year 1678 to diſunite her 
from her Allies was founded upon this Prin- 
ciple: And this determined the King of 
France to grant the Republic a Renewal of 
old Treaties, and even to indulge her ſo far as 
to explain them as ſhe pleaſed. 

After having ſaid in the Sixth Article of 
that Treaty, that the Subjects on either Side 
ſhould enjoy a full and entire Liberty of Com- 
merce in Europe, in all the Bounds of each 
others Dominions, the Dutch added to the 
former ones what we find in the Seventh Ar- 
ticle : This Article was of ſo much Impor- 
tance and Advantage to them, that they again 
extended it in the Treaty of Commerce made 
at Utrecht, April 11th 1713. The particu- 
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lar Regard the Dutch ſhew to this Article, 
may convince us, that they held the Reſt of 
the Treaty for almoſt Nothing, provided the 
French put in Execution that Article, which 
was ſo favourable to the Intereſt of their Com- 
merce : For this Article they made no Scruple 
to withdraw from their Allies at Nimeguen, 


and to be the firſt who ſigned the Treaty of | 


Ryſwick. 

By the Means of this Article the Dutch 
long enjoyed the Fertility of France, and all 
the Advantages of the French Subjects them- 
felves. Beſides the Advantages which this 
Article procured them, they took from the 
King even the Liberty of granting any parti- 
cular Favor to his own Subjects, unleſs, at 
the ſame Time, he gratified the Dutch Mer- 
chants with the like : And by the Ninth Ar- 
ticle, the French gave the Dutch great Ad- 
vantage in the Levant Trade. This Article, 
afterwards included in the Treaty of Utrecht, 
was limited to 25 Years, and conſequently 
expired April 11, 1738. | 

And to allure the Dutch into all the Mea- 
ſures of France, they have, from Time to 
Time, given them to underſtand that they 
would renew this Treaty, or make ſome other 
Treaty of Commerce more beneficial to the 
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Dutch than that provided they followed the | 


Dictates of their Court. By theſe Means, 


France has too long amuſed the States to act 


what Part ſhe has pleaſed. 
The 
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The Seventh Article of the above- mention- 
ed Treaty of Commerce between France and 
Holland, concluded at Nimeguen in 1678, ſays, 
« That the Subjects on both Sides fhall pay no 
&« other Duties in one another's Dominions than 
« the Natives do *. Nor has this Article, 
perhaps, proved of leſs Advantage to France 
than it has to Holland, it having encouraged 
the latter to enter the French Ports, purchaſe 
their Commodities wholly for the Dutch Ac- 
count, or for the Company Account of both 
Dutch and French, according to the mercan- 
tile Practice, and to carry them, in their cheap 
Way, to foreign Markets. Hereby the Ex- 
ports of the French Produce, and alſo their 
Manufactures, have been greatly extended by 
the Dutch in moſt Parts of the World; which 
might not have been the Caſe, if this Treaty 
had not taken Place; notwithſtanding the 
Pretenſions of France, that it has proved more 
to the Benefit of Holland than themſelves. 
But this is a Fineſſe only to enhance the Me- 
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* There is a ſeparate Article in this Treaty, as follows : 
viz. ** The Equality to be obſerved in Relation to the Sub- 
“ jects of each Nation as ta Dutics &c. according to the 7th 
« Article of this Treaty, ſhall not derogate from the Impoſi- 
* tion of 50 Sols per Jon impoſed in France upon the Ships of 
* Strangers ; but the Subjects of the States ſhall pay the ſame 
as well as other Strangers; but it ſhall be only once in each 
Voyage; and the ſaid Ships, if laden with Salt, ſhallpay 
but half the 50 Sols. The States may lay the like Impoſi- 
tion on Strangers Ships, but muſt not exceed it.” But the 
Dutch Shipping were afterwards exempt in France from the Du- 
ty of 50 Sols per Ton, 
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rits of the Treaty to the Dutch, while they 


have reaped the greateſt Benefit by it : But 
neither could have reaped the Advantage they 


have done by it, provided the Cheapneſs of 


the French Commodities and the Cheapneſs 
of Dutch Freights, and the other Advan ges 
given to the Dutch by the Treaty, had not 
mutually confpired thereunto. 

We cannot better judge of the Benefits, 
which France has received from thus drawing 
foreign Shipping in general into their Ports, 
than from the Sentiments of the Deputies of 
Commerce in their Memorial to the Royal 
Council in 1701 K. 

% The Point, ſay the Deputies, we ought 
* to have the moſt in View in France, is to 
draw thither foreign Shipping to take off 
dur ſuperfluous Commodities; it mult be 
«© remembered that all the Provinces are 
* overſtocked with them; that they are our 
% Mines of Gold and Silver; we formerly 
*© vended of them to the Value of above 50 
Millions yearly ; the People cannot ſubſiſt, 
nor ſupport the Charge of the Government 
< without this Vent; it is by this Means alone 
that we render other States our Debtors. 
* The State will be exhauſted when due At- 
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* See Memoirs ſur la Suppreſſion du Droit de Fret de 50s. 
par Tonneau ſur les Marchandiſe du Nord; les Avantages & 
Addreſſes des HorLaxpors pour $'emparer entierement du 
Commerce de France, ' 
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« tention is not had thereto; we ſhall always 
« want, as long as we do not create Compe- 
« titors to the Dutch, in our Commerce. 
Nothing is of ſo much Importance: That 
Nation ruins us *. | 

© The Views we might have in continuing 
« the levying of the Duty of 50 Sols per Ton, 
« namely to engage the King's Subjects to 
e carry the Merchandiſe of the Kingdom to 
e foreign Countries in our own Shipping, in 
« Order to ſell them there for our Account, 
and to eſtabliſh our Navigation by Laws 
c and Maxims like thoſe of the Engliſb, d 
* not ſuit us for ſeveral Reaſons. | 

« 1, The Product of France is different 
« from that of England; that Nation is not 
© loaded with thoſe corruptible and periſh- 
* able Kind of Goods, that ſhould put them 
« to the Neceſſity, like us, of having For- 
* eigners among them to take them off their 
* Hands, The Nature of our Commodities 
requires, for their being well diſpoſed of, 
* that they ſhould be bought by Foreigners, 
before they are exported out of the King- 
* dom. This Condition muſt oblige us to 
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* From the Cheapneſs of the Dutch Freights, and the Uni- 
verſality of their commercial Correſpondence, they did in ſome 
Meaſure prevent the Competition of other Shipping in the 
French Ports; which probably might have raiſed the Price of 
French Commodities, provided the Duty of 50 Sols per Ton, on 
Freights had been taken off; tho' ſome of the more ſxilful and 
experienced Judges of Trade were of a contrary Opinion, as 
might be ſhewn if needful. 
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Managements which otherwiſe we might 
Sc õ%οhιẽ,jtñ... 

2. Nothing is fo ruinous to the King's 
« Subjects, as the ſending Goods on their Ac- 
* count to foreign Countries; where the 
« Houſe-keepers ordinarily drink Beer only, 
« and taking but ſmall Quantities of Wine; 
« the Sale of it is not to all Sorts of Perſons 
c indifferently. We are conſtrained, when 
ce we carry any to them, to paſs through the 
„Hands of certain Dealers in Wine, who 
e have an Underſtanding with one another 
4e, like our Brokers of Paris; which they 
© keep up the more eaſily, by cauſing the 
<< Goods we fend them to be fold by public 
« Auction. Theſe Goods are confumed by 
«© Charges, of corrupt, and very often periſh 
„ in the Ware-houſes; fo that it almoſt al- 
<« ways happens, that we got no Return for 
„ them; Nay, it is good Luck if we do not 
ce owe them ſomething by the Accounts we 
receive from them. Hence proceed the 
frequent Bankruptices we have in France. 
© We ſhall ever be in this fatal Situation, till 
* we draw Foreigners to our Country, ant 
* ill they ſend to our Ports to take theſe Goods 
* on their own Account *®, This will be done 


_— 
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Does not this ſhew that the French have experienced it to 
be more for their Advantage that Foreigners ſhould come to 
their own Ports and purchaſe their periſhable Commodities for 
their own Account, than to ſend them to foreign Markets in 
their own Shipping, tho' they loſt the Benefit of the F reight? 
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when we ſhall have reſtored our antient 
good Intelligence with Foreigners. Now, 
« in our preſent Condition, the Dutch be- 
« ing thoſe who do us moſt Miſchief, be- 
e cauſe they are the ſole Maſters of our Com- 
«© merce, it is of Importance to free ourſelves 
from their Tyranny, - by creating as ſoon as 
* may be Competitors to them, by ſuppreſſ- 
« ing this Duty of 50 Sols per Ton. 

© 3. The Liberty, which we cannot take 
from Foreigners, of making Uſe of their 
% own Shipping to fetch our Commodities, 
« whether for themſelves as for us; and the 
5 inimitable Oeconomy of their Navigation 
« ſuppreſſeth ours, with the indiſpenſable 
«© Neceſlity of conſuming the Superfluity of 
* our Goods in their Countries, joined to 
*© other Inconveniences above intimated, will 
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« ever place Foreigners out of all Competi- 


e tion from the King's Subjects, as to the 
«© Navigation in the Ocean, and the Trade of 
* thoſe Goods; they will gain both by the 
© one and the other, while we ſhall loſe con- 
* ſiderably. It is abſolutely our Intereſt not 
eto make them jealous and uneaſy in theſe 
* Caſes, fince in vending our Goods, they 
* work for us. We have therefore ſeen 4 or 
* 5000 foreign Ships at a Time come into the 
Kingdom to take them off; the Privation 
of Trade with the Eugliſb, and the Duty 


** of 50 Sols per Ton, have interrupted this 


great Commerce.” 
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From hence we may judge, that confide- 
rable mutually Advantages have been obtain- 
ed by this Encouragement given to the 
Dutch ;;, whom France has made ſubſervient 
to the Promotion of her Trade in all Parts 
of the Globe; to which the Dutch have 
chearfully conſented : And ſuch like Baits 
will always be catched at by thoſe trading 

People. | 
Holland has long been an Entreport for the 
Merchandizes of France ; which has proved 
of unſpeakable Benefit to both Nations; the 
Voyages from the Nortb, from Dantzz:ck, or 
Copenhagen, &c. to many of the Ports of 
France, are too long for a Ship to go and 
come certainly in one Seaſon, conſidering 
the Ice, and the long Nights; and this State 
has been an important Entreport for the 
Trade of Marſeilles in particular. | 
How France has cultivated her Trade with 
Spain, may be judged by the Encourage- 
ment the latter has long given to the Com- 
merce of the French Colonies, with thoſe of 
Spain, tho' they ſtrictly prohibit ours, as 
has been before ſufficiently noticed: And with 
Relation to the Commerce of Spain from 
Europe to America, it is well enough known 
how numerous the French mercantile Houſes 
at Cadiz are, in Compariſon to thoſe of En- 
gland; whereas, where there was one French 
Houſe of Trade formerly at Cadiz, and other 
of the chief trading Ports of Spain, there 
Were 
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were ten Engliſh. Whatever Arts may have 
been practiſed by the Spaniards to prevent 
Umbrage to this Nation; yet it is well 
known, whoſe Merchandizes are moſt fa- 
voured in the Regiſter-Ships, and who have 
the largeſt Returns in the Galleons and 
Flota : But what is it that a greater Cheapneſs 
of Commodities, and Refinedneſs of Work- 
manſhip, joined to French Policy, will not effect, 
were there no other prevailing Inducements ? 

To what a Pitch the French have wormed 
themſelves into the Portugal Trade, is not 
leſs deſerving our Obſervation. There is 
ſcarce an Article in that Commerce wherein 
they have not interfered with us more or leſs. 
By Means of their Manufacture of black 
Druggets alone, they had not ſtripped us of 
leſs than 200,000 J. Sterling per Ann. in our 
Wootlen ManufaQtory, before the late Ca- 
taſtrophe in that Kingdom. Nor can any 
one be ſurpriſed at this, who has ever ſeen 
the Exquiſiteneſs of their Workmanſhip, 
and their Dying in that new Manufacture, 
and know the cheap Rate at which they 
are ſold in Portugal, I have ſome Patterns 
now by me, ſent me at my Requeſt, from 
an eminent Eng/i/þ Merchant at Liſbon; 
which I have ſhowed to ſeveral Manufactu- 
rers in that Way; who declare, that they 
can never afford to ſell ſo good a Manufa- 
cture ſo cheap as the French do, till their 
Taxes are reduced. "9 


LES 
If we turn our Eyes upon Taly, we ſhall 


hardly find a State there, where the French are 
not daily ſupplanting us; and what a Progreſs 


they have made in the Levant- Trade, is too | 


well known to need Animadvertion. And 


what is this to be aſcribed to, but the greater | 


Cheapneſs of their Fabricks when compared 


to ours, Quality for Quality; and to the | 


Subtilty and Craftineſs, in accommodating | 
their Goods, as well in Colour and Work- 
manſhip as Price, to the Turkiſh Taſte? þ$ 
When a Turk can purchaſe for himſelf and 
his Attendants, two Suits of French Apparel | 


that hits his Govtit, in the Year, for the Price 
of one that is Engliſb, can we wonder which 
ſhould obtain the Preference ? 

The Progreſs of their Trade in America 
ws have before obferved ; and how extraor- 
dinarily the greater Cheapneſs of thoſe Pro- 
ductions have contributed to the Promotion 
of their whole European Commerce : And 
to what a Degree their Eaſ-India and African 
Trades in particular have advanced their whole 
Trade and Navigation, 1s too notorious to re- 
quire more than has been occaſionally faid 
thereon, in the Courſe of theſe Letters. 

If France had not been too premature in 
breaking with us; if they had preſerved the 
Pacification but for one twenty Years longer, 
they need not have had Recourſe to War, to 
have ſubdued the Britiſb Empire: had they 
only ſilently perſevered in their commercial 
#4 Syſtem, 
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Syſtem, they might by that Means only, 
without diſturbing the Tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, have inſenſibly brought the haughty 
Iſtanders, as they have chriſtened us, under 
their Yoke, But, perhaps, they might judge 
the Scheme they have adopted, to be rather 
more expeditious, or more ſecure ; for, ſay 
they, if we ſhould not happen to conquer by 
Dint of Sword now, we ſhall take a large 
Step towards it, if we can but compell the 
Enemy to run as many Millions more in 
Debt, as they did the laſt War, and thereby 
add a Million a Year more of Taxes upon their 
Trade: If we can do that, ſay the French, 
we ſhall afterwards be prepared to bring 
about the Ruin of the Engl;h by Trade, tho 
we ſhould be once more diſappointed by the 
Sword. 
In this Manner will a French Monarch 
and his Miniſters reaſon; but certain it is, 
that a Brizih Monarch, with his wiſe and 
faithful Miniſters, will be able to counter- 
plot thoſe Deſigns againſt our Liberties and 
our Commerce ; if they ſhall reſolve to try 
the Senſe of the Parliament and the Nation, 
in Regard, to raiſing the Supplies within the 
Yar; for if That ſhall be reſolved on, can 
any Thing more effectually diſappoint the 
Views of our Enemies ? Can any Meaſures 
have a happier Tendency to render us re- 
ſpectable abroad, and ſtrengthen us with po- 
tent Allies, than to convince the whole 
World, that we are, at length, determined 


to 
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to fight once for all, to exert our, whole 
Strength for the Preſervation of the Liberties 
of Europe, and to put it out of the Power 
of a perfidious Enemy, ever more to diſturb 
the general Tranquillity ? 
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How the Encreaſe of the public Debts, and 


conſequently of the — Taxes will affect 
the Landed Intereſt. 


T will hardly be ſuſpected to be an under 
Computation to reckon the Landed-Ren- 
tal of England at — 20,000,000 /, 

The e and Freights at 8, ooo, ooo 

The Expence of the People 

of England, as moſt reckon them 

at 8 Millions, at 8 J. per Head 64,000,000 
The general Amount of 

Taxes, and Part of their Con- 

ſequences, as repreſented in 

the former Part, according to 

Sir Matthew Decker i is, = - - 15,289,375 
If our Exports and Freights 

make + of the Expences of 

the People, they muſt be com- 


puted to pay + of the laſt Ar- 
ticle, which makes - - - - 1,911,171 
Which being deducted, tale 


Remainder of our Tax-In- 
cumbrances, is what falls on 


Land, wiz. - =- =- = = ' 13,378,204 


Mr. Locke, in his Conſiderations, &c. 
treating of Taxes and Commodities, 111 
X It 


L306 
« It is in Vain, in a Country whoſe great 
Fund is Land, to hope to lay the public 
Charge of the Government on any Thing 
“ elſe; there at laſt it will terminate. The 
* Merchant (do what you can) will not bear 


Lay 


it, the Labourer cannot, and therefore 


e the Land-holder muſt.” 
If foreign Trade will pay but + Part of 
our Taxes, our own Landed-intereſt muſt 


pay the remaining +; which amounting to 


13,378,204 J. and falling on a Rental of 


20, ooo, ooo. is above thirteen Shillings in 


the Pound Tax upon all the Lands of Eng- 
land: ſo that our Land, with the preſent 
Taxes, at twenty Shillings per Acre, or with- 
out the preſent Taxes at ſeven Shillings per 
Acre, are equal; and thus Land is reduced 
by our Taxes. 

But if the landed Intereſt bore only 103. 
in the Pound of all the Taxes upon their 
Rental of twenty Million, that would be 
paying ten Millions of our general Tax In- 


cumbrances out of the 15,289,375 l. and the | 
Remainder of the People might be ſaid to 
pay the remaining 5, 280, 37 51. Yet this Bur- 
then conſidered, perhaps, in the loweſt Light 

it can, falls very heavy upon the landed Inte- } 


reſt 


in'general ultimately terminating upon landed, 
ſhould be exceptionable, as ſome think it; 
yet it is obvious, that the landed Intereſt bears 
a confiderable greater Proportion thereof, than 


all other Parts of the Nation do together : m | 


n 


If Mr. Locke's Obſervation, that all Taxes | 
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if our Taxes laid directly upon Trade, or in 
any other intermediate Shape, do (by Virtue 
of the Augmentation of our public Debts, 
encreaſe by the preſent War to the Degree 
they did encreaſe in the laſt War) ariſe to a 
Million per Annum, together, without the 
Addition of all the various Augmentations 
that neceſſarily attend ſuch a primitive Tax- 
ation, this Million per Annum, as has been 
ſhewn in the former Part of this Work, 
will be doubled upon our general Trade; 
And if we add two Millions a Vear more to 
the preceding 15, 289,375 , the Sum total 
will be 17,289,375 /. - 
If likewiſe, according to the Caſe ſtated, 
our Exports and Freights make + Part of the 
Expences of the People, they muſt be com- 
puted to pay + Part of the laſt Article of 
17,289,375 1. which is 2,161,171/. This 
Sum being deducted, the remaining 4 of 
our Tax-incumbrances, which will be 15, 
1971. falling upon a Rental of 20,000,000/. 
amounts to ſeventeen Shillings in the Pound : 
And, provided we ſhould ſuppoſe this to 
be reduced to fifteen Shillings in the Pound, 
the Landed-intereſt will be ſtripped of three 
Quarters of their annual Rental, and muſt be 
obliged to ſubſiſt themſelves and Families 
only upon the other Quarter. | 
Beſides, if our public Debts encreaſe in 
the Proportion repreſented in the firſt Letter, 
or in a much leſs Degree, we find, that ſuch 
will, in few Years, be the Doom of the 
Land-holder, that his Lands muſt fink in the 
X 2 Rental 
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Rental and Purchaſe, by Reaſon of the 
Height of our Taxes; and what muſt exag- 
gerate the Grievance, will be, that the leſs 
valuable his Eſtate ſhall grow, the more he 
will have to pay, the heavier will his Tax- 
burthen be. 

Rather than Things ſhould come to ſuch 
Extremity with the Land-holder and the 
Nation, it may be ſubmitted to Conſidera- 
tion: Whether it will not be eligible on the 
Part of the Landed-intereſt, and, indeed, 
more to their Advantage in particular, to ac- 
quieſce to an equal Land-tax? There is no 
Tax more unequal than that laid upon Land; 
and why this Inequality ſhould ſubſiſt, I be- 
lieve, no Reaſon of Weight can be aſſigned. 
The Arguments urged againſt Smuggling, 
may, with no leſs Reaſon, be urged in Fa- 
vour of a Review and a new Aſſeſſment of 
the Land-tax. May it not be ſaid, that an 
Eſtate paying but half the Tax in one Place, 
which an Eſtate of the ſame Rent pays in 
another, is an unreaſonable Partiality, and 
onght to be remedied? May not the Landed- 
man, who 1s taxed to the Full of his Eſtate, 
be compared to the fair Trader, who deſerves 
all the Care of the Government; and the 
under-taxed to the Smuggler, who defrauds 
the Public of its juſt Dues? And if there are 
any Abuſes in the Collection of the Land- 
tax, ought they not alſo to be remedied? If 
the Conmſſioners of the Land- tax, as is ſaid, 


in all Counties, eaſe themſelves, and lay 
dil- 
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diſproportioned Burthens on their Neigh- 
bours, ſhould not ſuch Grievance be re- 
dreſſed likewiſe ? 

It may be ſaid, that a State of War is the 
moſt unſeaſonable Time to think of an Affair 
of this Kind; it being neceſſary that the 
Land- tax ſhould be firſt abſolutely taken off, 
before a Review, and a new Aſſeſſment 
ſhould be thought of: To this it may be re- 
plied, that Nothing can prove a more juſtifi- 
ble Plea, in Favour of ſuch an Attempt, even 
in Time of War, when it proceeds from a 
Motive to raiſe the Supplies within the 
Lear; which muſt, in its Conſequences, 
prove more beneficial to the Landed, than to 
the Trading or Monied-intereſt, from what 
has been before obſerved. 

If by as exact an Equilization of the Land- 
Tax as can be made, four Shillings in the 
Pound ſhould produce not above a Million per 
Ann. more than it does, this, upon our Rea- 
dy-money, or Short-credit Syſtem of dealing by 
the Government, will make more than a quar- 
ter Part of the whole Supplies we may 3 
in Need of; and will the better prepare the 
Way towards raiſing the Remainder. For 
when the Trading and Monied-intereſts, and 
other Claſſes of the People, found the Land- 
ed-intereſt ſoa ready to contribute their Pro- 
portion, and that in a Shape ſo juſt, and ſo 
equitable, they could, with an ill Grace, 
complain of an Additional Tax upon them- 
ſelves; when it was intended for a Purpoſe 
*'3 
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ſo highly intereſting and honourable to the 


whole Kingdom. 


In Order to prevent all Objection to this 


Deſign on the Part of the Land- holders, 


it is ſubmitted: Whether, in Conſideration 
of their Acquieſcence to ſuch an Equilization 


of the Land- tax, they ſhould not be exempt- 


ed from any Kind of further Taxation, that 


ſhould be requiſite to raiſe the Supplies with- 
in the Year? But if they ſhould not chuſe to 
ſubmit to the one, they could have no rea- 
ſonable Pretence to be excuſed from the 
other. 

The candid and ingenuous Reader will 
pleaſe to obſerve, that the great Point aimed 
at, throughout theſe Papers, is the Advance- 
ment and Proſperity of : 
and 1t is not poſſible, that this ſhould take 


Place, and the Land-holder not participate 
of the national Bleſſing thereby intended; 


and in Conſequence thereof obtain that Eaſe 
hereafter, which he can never expect, unleſs 
he will either concur in anew Aſſeſſment, or 
to an additional Taxation in ſome other 
Modus. Here the Land-holder has the Al- 
ternative; and which ever of the two ſhall 
be embraced, he will pleaſe to conſider, 
that it is only a temporary Tax, laid on 
annually, at his own Option, till there ſhall 
be no further Occaſion for its Continu- 
ance: I mean, that if the Landed-intereſt 
ſhall in either one Shape or the other, contri- 
bute their Proportion, to raiſe the Supplies 
within the Year, it may, in its Conſequences, 

be 


our foreign Trade; 
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be made to turn out ſo much to their Benefit 
and Advantage, as to free them for ever after 
from every Degree of a Land- tax: And cer- 
tainly a perpetual Eaſement will be reckoned an 
adequate Equivalent to a temporary Burthen, 
and that to continue a few Years only: And 
this I am willing to believe may be made ap- 

ar. 
"The Merchant, the Tradeſman, and the 
Manufacturer, are not ſo deeply concerned in 
the Intereſt of Trade, as the Landholder, 
tho' his particular Intereſt ſeems more remote. 
The former are not fixed to a Country; their 
Effects are moveable, vendible in many Parts 
of the World: If they are oppreſſed in one 
Country, they can ſoon fly to another, where 

reater Freedom and Proſperity invite. 

The Landholder, on the other Hand, hath 
an immoveable Property, valuable only to 
ſome few of his Neighbours or Country-men ; 
the Produce of which, if Trade carries not 
oft, nor brings in People to conſume, but, by 
its Decay, drives the Conſumers out of the 
Kingdom, his Tenants muſt decay, break, 
and his Land become untenanted : He may, 
indeed, fell at one Price or another: but 
when the Bulk of his Neighbours are in as 
bad a Situation as himſelf, and all Rents de- 
clining, will not the Value of untenanted 
Farms and empty Houſes be very low ? 

If the Traders ſhould be the firſt pinched, 
they will have the firſt Warning to avoid the 


Calumity, which coming the more gradually 


X 4 upon 
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upon the Landholders, they will be the lon- 
ger lulled in a deceitful Security. Who then 
is the moſt concerned in Point of Intereſt 
with Regard to Trade ? Is he whoſe Property 
conſiſts in Moveables, who hath the firſt 
Warning, and the greateſt Choice of Pur- 
chaſers in foreign Countries; or he whoſe 
Property is immoveable, who feels not the 
Danger, till it is far advanced, hath the leaſt 
Choice of Purchalers, and thoſe too declin- 
ing ones, like himſelf? 
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The Practicability of Raiſing the Supplies with- 
in the Year, with the Sketch or Outlines of 
a Scheme for that Purpoſe, 


rom what has been urged throughout this 
Tract, conſidered connectedly in all its di- 
vers Lights, I am willing to flatter myſelf, 
that the Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity of raiſing 
the Supplies ſome how within the Year, has been 
made appear. It remains, therefore, now 
to enter upon the Practicability of the Mat- 
ter; for if it ſhould be found impracticable; 
if it ſhould be judged that the Nation is inca- 
pable of bearing, during the Time of a War, 
ſuch an additional Burthen, as muſt be ne- 


ceſſary, it cannot be expected that the Deſign 
ſhould be carried into Execution. Great Va- 
riety of Schemes may be eaſily formed upon 
this Occaſion; but previouſly hereto, it was 
requiſite to eſtabliſh, beyond Diſpute, the 
Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity of any. Till | 
ſomething better is thought of, I ſhall, with ll 
all humble Submiſſion, pray Leave to pro- if 
poſe the Outlines of a 4 that ſeem * | 
to bid fair to anſwer the End propoſed ; | 
which is chearfully ſubmitted to the Amend- 


ment 
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ment and Alteration of ſuch, who are better 
acquainted with thoſe Affairs. 
Antecedent to which, it may not be amiſs 
to obſerve : | 

1. That this additional Burthen requiſite to 
be laid upon the Nation to anſwer the Pur- 
poſe hereby intended, muſt be conſidered 
only as a temporary Burthen, to be continued 
no longer, than during the Time of War ; 
and that it will abſolutely free and exempt 
the Nation from all perpetuated Taxes that 
muit be impoſed, to pay Intereſt-money only 
for what ſhall be borrowed during the Con- 
tinuance of the War, if we ſhall not be found 
capable of raiſing the Supplies within th 
Tear. 7 
2. That it is propoſed to raiſe the Sum ne- 
ceſſary every Month upon the Public, and to 
pay all the Contractors and Dealers, &c. with 
the Government every Quarter; in Order that 
the Money as ſoon as poſſible, may return 
again into the general Channel of public Cir- 
culation, and thereby prevent any Stagnation 
in our Commerce, and other Negotiations. 

3. That the Conſequence of ſuch a ſpeedy 
Return of the Money into the general Circu- 
lation will create a greater Plenty of Money 
in Circulation, than the Payment of Intereſt 
half-yearly of Money borrowed ; and that 
therefore Commodities, in general, will come 
cheaper to all Purchaſers, and thereby the 


better enable them to contribute, as ſhall 
be 
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be propoſed, towards raiſing the Supplies 
monthly. = | 
4. That the — made by the Contri- 
butors in their Conſumption, by Reaſon of 


the greater Cheapneſs of Commodities, that 


will enſue, will go a great Way in Diſcharge 
of the whole additional Incumbrance neceſ- 
ſary to be laid upon them; and therefore, 
however burthenſome it may, at the firſt 
View, appear; yet it will be next to inſen- 
ible, and at the Year's End People will not 
find their Expence fo greatly encreaſed as it 
will be by Taxes to be perpetuated upon them 
for the Monies borrowed. For, as has been 
ſhewn in the foregoing Part, ſuch Taxes, 
however laid upon Commodities or other- 
wiſe, in the common Way of Management, 
are doubled in their Expence to the Nation : 
So that although the Government raiſe 
Four Millions at the Intereſt of 3 per Cent., 
that Tax to the Nation, amounts to 6 per 
Cent. as has been demonſtrated in theſe Pa- 
pers, by the Augmentations that are neceſſa- 
rily made upon the People thereby : So that 


by raiſing of Four Millions without any Tax 


being levied to pay Intereſt for the ſame, the 
Nation will be faddled with 240, oool. per 
Annum in that Reſpect only. 

5. That the Government being capable of 
paying all Contractors and Dealers every Three 
Months (which is eſteemed in the Way of 
Trade as good as Ready-money) will be able 
to fave in the laying out of Four TO at 

eaſt 
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leaſt 20 per Cent.; but to avoid all Exaggera- 
tion, if they fave by ſuch Management ng 
more than 10 per Cent. in their Purchaſes, 
this will prove a further Saving of 400, 000 l. 
per Annum. 

6. That the Methods of raiſing the Supplies 
by Borrowing and Funding, have always been 
attended with a great Expence to the Nation, 
thoſe who being the Undertakers upon ſuch 
Occaſions ever making great Advantages of 
the public Neceſſity: And, if thoſe Advan- 
tages were to be computed, we ſhould find 
that they have amounted to a round Sum up- 
on a Loan of Three Millions per Annum, 
But if we ſhall be capable of raiſing the Sup- 
plies within the Year, we ſhall prevent every 
national Diſadvantage of this Kind ; and 
Two Millions may be made to go as far in the 
public Expence in Time of War, as Three 
Millions have been made to do by the uſual 
Way of borrowing : And if we add to theſe 
Saving- Conſiderations, the Benefit that our 
Commerce may receive by the Prevention of 
additional Taxes to Perpetuity, I believe no 
partial Perſon will think I have over-rated the 
Savings from what has been obſerved. 80 
that if the Landed Intereſt ſhould be prevailed 
on, from the Motives that were urged in the 
laſt Letter; and indeed from ail other urged 
throughaut theſe Papers, to acquieſce in a new 
Review and Aſſeſſement of the Land-Tax, 
and thereby 4 Shillings in a Pound ſhall pro- 
duce a Million more than it at preſent 5 

there 
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there may require only Two Millions more to 
be raiſed within the Year ; but if Four Mzil- 
lions ſhould be neceſſary, a Quarter Part there - 
of being raiſed by a new Land-Tax, would 
facilitate raiſing of the Remainder. 

And here I would obſerve, that the Ine- 
quality of the Land-Tax not only requires 
being remedied, but the Slowneſs of it's le- 
vying, which puts the Nation to the Expence 
of borrowing, upon that Tax, and paying 
Intereſt for what we ought to pay none at all. 
This taken into Conſideration might add to 
the general Savings propoſed. 

7. As the Benefit of Taxes to the Public 
reſults only from the nett Income, and the 
Evil to Individuals extend not only to the 
groſs Produce, but to every other Expence 
and Loſs incident and conſequential, that Tax 
is moſt beneficial to the Public, and leaſt in- 
jurious to the Subject, which produces a large 
Sum through a cheap Collection; and which 
is exempt from every other eventual Charge. 

To uſe a familiar Inſtance : He who at- 
tends to his own Affairs, lives upon his own 
Land, employs but one Steward, at a ſmall 
Salary, to receive his Rents, and buys at the 
firſt Hand, may, from a ſmall compact Eſtate, 
thus conducted, ſpend and fave more than 
the Lord of an immenſe Rental, widely diſ- 
perſed, gathered by many Hands profuſely 
paid ; he living at a Diſtance, and purchaſ- 
ing what he conſumes from the forth or 
fifth Dealer. That a Land-Tax is attended 


with 
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with the leaſt Expence of any other what- 
ſoever, that does not produce any Thing near 
the nett Sum annually, is Matter of Fact. 

Whatever Kind or Kinds of Taxes ſhall 
be thought eligible for raiſing the Supplies 
within the Year, ſhould be collected at the 
cheapeſt Rate poſſible : Nay, it ſhould, and 
may be done witbot any Expence whatever to 

t he Nation; it being collectible by the Perſons 
already employed in the public Revenue. Or, 
if they had three Pence in the Pound upon 
proper Security, or 14 Cent., for the 
Collection of it, this ſhould be the utmoſt. 
It being propoſed, likewiſe to be collec- 
ted Monthly; the Sum of Three Millions per 
Annum will make 250,000 /. per Month; and 
this ſhould be duely and punctually remitted 
monthly to the Exchequer ; ſo that the Govern- 
ment would thereby be enabled to pay their 
Contractors 7 50,000 per Quarter; if allo the 
preſent Manner of collecting the Land-Tax 
was expedited, the Income of the new Tax 
Money, might be made to contribute to the | 
Saving of a Part of the Intereſt we pay for 
anticipating the Produce of the Land-and- 
Malt-Taxes. 

8. The Confideration of the different 
Taxes, which conſtitute the Revenue of the 
State, and of the Inconveniencies of each, 
will naturally lead a Friend to his Country, 
to the Deſire of the Means of taxing all the 
Articles which could, and ought to be made 
contribute, in the juſteſt, eaſieſt, equalleſt 

| Manner 
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Manner, to the public Charge; that is to 
ſay, of taxing every Subject, in Proportion 
to the Advantage he derives from Society : 
Inſomuch, that, with Reſpe& to him who 
has no Property, ſo far from depriving him 
of the Hopes of acquiring 'any, the Influ- 
ence of the Taxes ſhould be no more than 
a gentle Spur to his Induſtry, and that it 
ſhould fall reaſonably, and not arbitrarily up- 
on thoſe; who have ſome Property, in Pro- 
portion to the real and perſonal Eſtates they 
enjoy. 
Wherefore, it ſhould ſeem, that a free 
Tax, bearing ſolely upon the different Ar- 
ticles of Luxury and Conſumption, (theſe of 
abſolute Neceflity excepted) is the leaſt ex- 
ceptionable. This is what Sir Mathew Decker 
ſeems to have formed in a Recapitulation, 
of divers Article of Luxury; as the Uſe of 
Coaches, Chairs, Horſes, Plate, Jewels, 
Diamonds, - &c. but this Scheme having been 
already Piece-meal'd, ſomething elſe may be 
thought of: And from this Scheme of Sir 
Matthew's, or that upon Houſes, might pro- 
bably be derived, as good as any that can be 
ſuggeſted, whereby to raiſe the Supplies 
needful for the War within the Year : But as 
this is ſo well known and underſtood, I ſhall 
not dwell upon it. 

9. I am not unappriſed of the Diſagree- 
ableneſs of a general Poll-Tax, in a free, or 
any other State. Certain I am, that it will 
be always beſt to avoid this Tax in Great- 
Britain ; 
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Britain; becauſe it is ſo contrary to the 


Senſe of the People; and that is Reaſon ſuf- 
ficient for me to condemn it. However, it 
does not follow from hence, but that Some- 
thing of a perſonal Tax upon proper Claſſes 
of the People, may be very eligible, and no 
Way diſagreeable to the Perſons ſo taxed, 
when they are aſſured, that it is impoſed on- 
ly for a Time, and upon the moſt preſſing 
Emergencies of 'the State: In ſuch a Caſe 
of extreme Neceſſity, (as I take the preſent 
to be) a Perſon may venture to preſume to 
offer the Sketch of a Scheme, carrying with 
it ſome Degree of perſonal Taxation, though 
very far from being any Thing in general: 
Nor will it fall upon any but thoſe whom we 
may reaſonably believe, can bear 'it without 
labouring under any great Difficulty. . 

If any Thing of a perſonal Tax ſhould be 
thought eligible, I ſhall only draw the Out- 
Lines thereof, exhibiting the various Claſſes 
of Perſons that may be thought proper to be 
the Objects of ſuch a Kind of Taxation, 
leaving the reſpective Sums to be filled up 
by others. bak 

I will not take upon me to anſwer for 
the Exactitude of the Numbers; but till 
ſomething more correct can be obtained, the 
tollowing Numbers are ſubmitted, 


1. Temporal 
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1. Temporal Lords - -=- 250 
2. Spiritual Lords - - 26 
3. Baronets, Knights and Eſqrs; 4, 500 
4. Gentlemen — _ 14,000 
5. Perſons in great Offices 6,000 
6. Ditto in leſſer Offices 9,000 
7. Eminent Merchants, and Tra- | 


ders by Sea ; and ſome monied 
Perſons and Bankers — 23,000 


8. Lefler Ditto — 12, 00 

9. Law and its ſuperiorDependants1 5,000 
10. Eminent Clergymen— 2,000 
11. Leſſer Ditto — — 12,000 
12, Freeholders of better Sort 30,000 
13. Ditto Leſſer — 125,000 
14. Farmers - - - 180,000 


I 5. Perſons in liberal Arts, and 

Phyſicians, Surgeons Apothe- 

ries, Chymiſts, and Quacks 30, ooo 
16. Shop-keepersandTradeſmen 100,000 
17. Artiſans and Handicrafts 80,000 
18. Naval Officers, Captains 

of Indiamen, and of the 


principal Merchant's Ships 10,000 
19. Military Officers - 7. ooo 
639,776 

REMARKS. 


I believe no one will think that the Num- 


bers are over-rated. 


In Regard to the two firſt Claſſes, viz. of 


Temporal and Spiritual Lords, as their Num- 
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bers are very ſmall, I humbly apprehend that 
they ſhould be left entirely to their Choice, 
to ſerve the Public on ſuch Emergencies, in 
a Way the moſt agreeable to themſelves 
they having ever given Teſtimony of their 
Zeal, to ſerve the Intereſt of their Country in 
the beſt Manner, in Caſes of Neceflity, 
The «5th Claſs, viz. That of Perſons in 
oreat Offices, will admit of a Subdiviſion, of 
all Deputies, and Clerks under them, who 
may be thought as proper Objects of ſome 
Degree of Taxation, as their ſuperior Em- 


ployers : And thoſe Perſons, who are of the 


6th Claſs, have alſo their Clerks and De- 
pendants, which together will make a pretty 
numerous Body, and an eaſy perſonal Tax, 
will be no Burthen to them. 

The 7th Claſs, likewiſe, will admit of a 
Subdivifion, with. Reſpect to the following 
Particulars. (1.) In Relation to their Ap- 
prentices, who are generally young Perſons 
of good Fortune, and a perſonal Tax upon 
them as ſuch, will not be felt. (2.) Their 
Clerks too, will make ſtill a more conſider- 
able Number. (3.) And their Merchandi- 
zing and Ship-Brokers, and their under 
Agents of every Kind, will ſtill encreaſe the 
Number of their Dependants, who can hard- 
ly be thought to eſcape ſome ſmall Degree 
of Taxation, while their Maſters, I am per- 
fuaded, will chearfully ſubmit, on their Part, 
to what is ſo eſſential to the Proſperity of 


their Commerce. (4.) Captains, and me 
0 
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of Merchantmen. Theſe alſo will make 
an Addition to the Produce; nor ſcruple 
to contribute ſomething in this Shape, in Or- 
det the more effectually to enable us to give 
the French an hearty Drubbing; and humble 
them, if poſſible, for ever after. 

The Eth Claſs have alſo their Subordinates, 
who cannot expect to remain unnoticed up- 
on ſo meritorious an Occaſion. Under theſe 
will fall all Warehouſe- men, and Wholeſale 
Dealers, Factors and Agents of every Claſs, 
concerned in ſuch-like Affairs, &c. 

The gth Claſs will be divided as follows: 
diz. (1.) Into Gentlemen of the long Robe, 
or Chamber-Council, as well with Regard to 


Law and Equity, as Civilians. (2.) Sollici- 


tors, Attornies and Proctors. (3.) All their 
Clerks and Dependants, which reſpect their 
ſeveral Profeſſions. | 

The 15th Claſs, vis. Perſons in liberal 
Arts may take in ſeveral Branches. (I.) As 
Phyſicians, Men-midwives, Surgeons, Apo- 
thecaries, Chymiſts, Empericks. (2.) The 
Apprentices of all theſe, except of the two firſt 
Orders, who have none. Theſe will make 
a tolerable Corps; and I dare ſay, will chear- 
fully ſubmit to a reaſonable Burthen for the 
Intereſt and Honour of a Nation, where they 
are more liberally recompenſed for their Skill, 
than in any other Country in the World. 

The 16th Claſs having their Clerks and 
Journeymen, they ſhould not be exempt 


from a ſmall Tax. 
3 The 
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The Reaſon for comprehending all the 
Clerks and Dependants of theſe ſeveral pre- 
ceeding Claſſes is, that they may, in ſome 
Degree, contribute to eaſe the Burthen of 


their Superiors, and thoſe on whom they fo 


nearly depend for their Support and Main- 


tenance. 


If there ſhould be Occaſion to multiply 
the Claſſes, they may be farther extended. 
As (1.) To all Mayors, Sheriffs, Aldermen, 
and Magiſtrates, as ſuch. (2.) To all Stu- 
'dents at the Univerſities ſuitable to their 
Ranks. And if all this ſhould not render 
the Tax light and eaſy to the whole, there 
may be an Act to oblige all public Places of 
Diverſions whatſover, as Plays, Maſquerades, 
Operas, Ranelagh, Vaux-Hall, and all other 
Places of any Kind of public Diverſion, to 
iſſue Tickets; which Tickets ſhould be 


ſtamped with 5 under certain 
Penalties in Default thereof. 


If all this ſhould not prove ſufficient 
to make the Tax ſet as light as could be 
wiſhed, every Meaſure ſhould be taken 
againſt the ſucceeding Year to prevent Smug- 
gling ; more eſpecially, that ſo notoriouſly 


carried on at the Ie of Man; and which, if 


effected, may afford an additional Encreafe to 
various Branches of the Revenue; that will 
not amount to leſs, perhaps, than 200,000 /. 
fer Ann. and at the ſame Time, prevent this 


Petty France, bringing in a great Revenue to 


our Enemies. 
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With theſe, and every other Aid and Aſ- 


ſiſtance that may be thought of, ſuch a per- 
ſonal Tax, as 1s propoſed to be laid, cannot, 
at this Conjuncture, and to anſwer ſo good 
a Purpoſe, be thought a Grievance : But if it 
ſhould not be judged adviſeable to raiſe the 


whole of the Supplies wo:thin the Near, can we 


not firſt try whether one half thereof cannot 


be raiſed within that Time. If requiſite, we 
may encreaſe the ſame the next Year, or 
make ſuch Changes and Alterations therein, as 
Experience ſhall point out to be indiſpenſably 
neceſſary: This may certainly be done with- 
out any Hazard. But as the Produce of ſuch 
a Kind of Tax, as has been ſuggeſted, would 
be known in a Month or two, by being raiſed 
as propoſed ; if the Supplies were attempted 
to be raiſed this Way, at the very Beginning 
of the Seſſion, there would be Time to 
make Alterations therein, without any Ha- 
zard of Diſappointment ; which having more 
fully conſidered in the. former Part of this 
Work, I ſhall not here repeat. | 

I could ſincerely wiſh, that thoſe Claſſes 
may be omitted, which affe& our naval and 
military Officers, they daily hazarding their 
Lives, inTime of War, for the public Service. 
I would by all Means likewiſe have the Clergy 
in general exempted, there not being many 
Prizes in the Lottery of Divinity to the Num- 
ber of Blanks. However, I thought proper 
to take Notice of theſe Claſſes, leſt ſome 


Y 3 ſhould 
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ſhould think it might betray a Glimmering 
of Partiality, which I would ſtudiouſly 
avoid. | 
If it ſhould be needful to ſupply thoſe De- 
ficiencies, a Tax upon Saddle Horſes, and 
divers other Particulars, perhaps, might be 
thought of, that would not much affect 
thoſe who ſhould be the Objects of ſuch 
Sort of Taxation. 
The Number of Perſons that wauld come 
within this Taxation, will not exceed one 
Million ; and thoſe reckoned, at an Average, 
of 31. each per Ann. will raife Three Mil- 
lions, which levied Monthly, would be only 55. 
per Month. If even Four Millions ſhould be 
required, it would make but 6s. 8 d. per 
Month, on an Average of 4 J. per Ann. each, 
upon the ſuppoled Million of Perſons. But, 
according to the Scheme of public Oeco- 
nomy propoſed, Three Millions will go farther 
than Four Millions will, by borrowing and fund- 
ing; and therefore, if the War was to continue 
ten Years, from the Time of Commencement 
of ſuch Taxation, it would not coſt the Peo- 
ple, one with the other, above 30 J. each, in 
that Courſe of Years. If it be conſidered alſo, 
that during this whole Time, they will be ex- 
empt from all additional Taxations, during 


the whole ten Years, and at the End there- 


of, not be ſaddled with any new perpetua- 
ted Taxes upon our Trade, or otherwiſe ; 
this will greatly alleviate the Burthen, and 

reduce 
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reduce that 30l. in the whole ten Years, per- 
haps, next to Nothing. Nay, it may be a Que- 
ſtion; Whether the Perſons taxed, will not 
be Gainers rather than Sufferers at the End 


of the ten Years, with Reſpect to their Pay- 


ments; when it is conſidered, that every Tax 
is doubled in its Burthen, according to the 
old Syſtem before ſhewn; and yet the Na- 
tion left incumber'd with encreaſed Debts ? 

Nor, according to what has been urged, 

need the higheſt Subject in the Kingdom, be 
rated at above 20/. per Ann, or 1 J. 13s. 4d. 
per Menſem ; nor ſhould the loweſt propoſed 
to be taxed, be leſs than 405. per Ann. or 
3 5. 4 d. per Month, upon the Syſtem of this 
Perſonal Tax only. 
And if every Pariſh was obliged to remit 
their Money, monthly to the Exchequer, it 
might fave even the Exnence of Collection; 
for on ſuch an extraordinary Occaſion, we 
cannot be too parſimonious. 

Nor do I apprehend there would be any 
great Difficulty in Claſſing, or in Rating the 
People, according to their Diſtinctions, nor 
any in the levying the Tax monthly. 

But if a new Review and Aſſeſſment of 
the Land-Tax ſhould take Place the ſuc- 
ceeding Vear, which would at leaſt raiſe a 
Million more than it does, one third Part of. 
this perſonal Tax might be reduced: And 
by the whole returning 2zarterly into the 
Channels of Circulation, there ſeems Reaſon 
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to believe, that the People themſelves, who 
ſhall be taxed, will be leſs ſenſibly affected, 
than they would be by the yearly Entail of 
perpetuated new Taxes, by the Encreaſe of 
the public Debts. | 

It a general Tax upon Houſes ſhould be 
thought rather more eligible, whereby to raiſe 
the Supplies within the Year, we ſhall next 
conſider this Point. 

The Number of Houſes in England, ac- 
cording to the ſtricteſt Enquiry, is reckoned to 
amount to 1,200,000; and ſuppoſe 100,000 
of them to be uninhabited, it would not be 
reaſonable that they ſhould be taxed, whilſt 
they remained ſo. Let it be farther ſup- 
poſed, that 500,000 of theſe Houſes are 
inhabited by the loweſt and pooreſt Sort of 
People; from theſe we ſhould expect no Ad- 
vantage to the Scheme, that their Labor 
might not be enhanced, and the Goods there- 
by produced, raiſed in their Price. 

Atter theſe Deductions, there will remain 
600,000 Houſes in England. If to theſe we 
add about 250,000 Houſes in Scotland, and 
150,000 in Wales, the whole will make one 
Million of Houſes; whereon to raiſe three 
Millions ; which will make the Tax on that 


Number, one with another, to be at the Rate 


of 31. per Houſe. 

But if we were to make the Computation 
upon the Rental, we cannot compute it 
higher, at an Average, than 20 J. per a 

| each; 
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each; which will make the Total to be 20 
Millions per Ann. and to raiſe 4 Millions 
thereon, the Rate muſt be 35. in the Pound, 
ſuppoſing none of theſe Deductions to be 
made in Scotland and Wales, as we have done 
in Regard to England: If we ſuppoſe that 
the Deduction of the Number made in 
England may be ſufficient to anſwer for 
thoſe that ought to be deducted upon the 
whole, and the Rental ſhould be overated, 
then the Rate muſt be encreaſed: and if 
the Rate ſhould be made Four Shillings in the 
Pound, the Rental muſt be Fifteen Millions 
to give the Three Millions annually requir- 
ed. But if ſuch a Rate ſhould be thought 
too high, as it certainly would, let it be con- 
ſidered, whether, by the conjunctive Aid of a 
Houſe-Tax on the Rental, and a Perſonal-Tax 
only on certain Claſſes of People this will not 
more equally anſwer the Purpoſe. 


Suppoſe then that a Million and a Half ſhall - 


be raiſed upon the Houſe-Rental at 2 5. in the 
Pound, reckoning the Rental as before at F- 


teen Millions, and another Million and a Half 


ſhall be raiſed upon certain Claſſes of. Perſons, 
amounting to a Million in Number; this will 
be only 30 Shillings to be paid by each yearly, 
take them one with the other, which is no 
more than Half a Crown per Month. 

It is, therefore, humbly ſubmitted, whether, 
from the proper Application of theſe two Me- 


thods 
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thods of Taxation, the Supplies cannot be 
lightly raiſed within the Year, and without any 
Expence, or at moſt that only of Three Pence 
in the Pound ; theſe two Taxes being collec- 
tible at the ſame Time: and when the Peo- 
ple know, that they muſt pay within the 
Month, the Collectors will have the leſs 
Trouble. 

But if a Scheme of this Kind ſhould not be 
acceptable, it is not to be doubted but the 


Wiſdom of the great Repreſentative of the 


Nation will think of a better, when once 
they ſhall be convinced of the Neceſſity, of 
the abſolute and indiſpenſable Neceſſity there 
is to raiſe the Supplies within the Tear: And 
this is the chief Point that I have laboured 
throughout this Tract. 

Let whatever Scheme be pitched upon, 
it will not be the leaſt Recommendation, that 
a Part thereof may be made inſtrumental, 
after the War, to reduce the Public Debts, 
in a few Years, to ſuch a Degree, that the 


whole national Taxes may ſet ſo light and 


eaſy on our Trade, as to be little Incumbrance 
to it: Whereby our Commodities in general 
will be ſo lowered at foreign Markets, that 
we ſhall not only retrieve thoſe Branches we 
have loſt, but extend our Trade into many 
new Branches, as the Public Debts ſhall from 
Time to Time, be diſcharged ; which will 
furniſh Employment for the Capital as paid 


off, 
And 
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And if it ſhall pleaſe God to let me ſee 
thoſe Days, I may poſſibly endeavour to ſhew 
in what Manner many Millions more than are, 
may be gradually thrown into Trade; and 
this Nation, rendered as happy and proſperous 
as the Nature of Things will admit ; and the 
whole Proteſtant Intereſt invincible ſecured. 
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The Effects of a quick Circulation between 
Money and Commodities further confidered : upon 
which Principle depend the Eaſe and Prac- 
ticability of Raiſing the Supplies within the 


Tear. 


HE Government and the Perſons, who 
deal with them for naval and military 
Stores, &c. ſhall be conſidered, as we 

have in ſome Meaſure done heretofore, in the 
Light of Traders; the Government as Pur- 
chaſers of the requifite Commodities whereof 
they ſtand in Need ; the Traders as Sellers ; 
and the Supplies to be raiſed, as the 
Trading-Stock of the Government. Where- 
fore, all the Benefits that may accrue to a 
Trading- State, from Traders carrying on their 
commercial Negociations in general, by Ready- 
money, or Short-Credit Dealings, may be pre- 
ſumed likewiſe to ariſe to the Government in 
Proportion to the Extent of its Dealings upon 
the ſame Principles. 

Money is a collective Name, under which 
Cuſtom comprehends all Kinds of conventio- 
nal Riches. 

It is effentially neceſſary to diſtinguiſh in 
the niceſt Manner the Principles we are going 

| to 
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to lay down; becauſe, tho' very fimple in 
themſelves, their Conſequences may be leſs 


ſo; and to keep our Ideas within the Bounds 


of each of the Circles, we ſhall conſider 


them diſtinctly. 


It is evident, as we have before obſerved, 
throughout this Tract, that the Introduction 
of Money into Commerce has not any Ways 
altered the Nature of that Commerce. It 
ſtill conſiſts in an Exchange of Commodities 
for Commodities; or, in the Abſence of thoſe 
which are wanted, for Money, which is the 
Repreſentation of them. 6 


The Repetition of that Exchange is called 


Circulation. 
Money being only the Sign of Commodi- 


ties, the Word Circulation, by which their 


Exchange is expreſſed, ought to be applied 
to the Commodities, and not to the Money : 
for the Function of the Sign depends abſo- 
lutely on the Exiſtence of the Thing it is in- 
tended to repreſent. 

Accordingly Money is attracted by Com- 
modities, and has a repreſentative Value ſo 
far only as the Poſſeſſion of it is always at- 
tended with a Certainty of being able to ex- 
change it for Commodities. The Inhabi- 
tants of Potgſi would be in a moſt deplorable 
Condition amidſt all their vaſt Heaps of Sil- 
ver, and muſt ſtarve, if they were debarred 
for one Week exchanging them for Food. 


It 
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It is, therefore, a miſtaken Notion to think 
Money in itſelf the Principle of Circulation, 
as we ſhall endeavour to ſhew. 

Firſt let us diſtinguiſn two Sorts of Circula- 
tions of Money ; the one natural, the other 
compoſite. 

In Order to form a juſt Idea of that natural 
Circulation, it 1s proper to conſider Societies 
abſtractedly; and to confider what Function 
Money can perform in them in Proportion to 
it's Maſs. | 

Let us ſuppoſe two Countries able to ſubſiſt 
of themſelves, without foreign Connections, 
equally populous, and poffeſied of an equal 
Number of the ſame Commodities : that the 
Maſs of Commodities in the one be repre- 
ſented by 100 Pounds of any Metal whatever, 
and that of the other by 200 Pounds of the 
ſame Metal: what will be worth an Ounce 
in one will coſt two Ounces in the other. 

The Inhabitants of both Countries will be 


equally happy, as to the Uſe they are able to 


make of their Commodities within themſelves. 
The only Difference will conſiſt in the Bulk 
of the Sign, and the Faſe with which it may 
be tranſported, but it's Function will be per- 
formed equally, 

Two very important Truths will be eaſily 
conceived from this Hypotheſis. 

1. Wherever unanimous Conſent has eſtab- 
liſhed one Quantity to be the Sign or Repre- 
ſentation of another Quantity ; if the Quan- 


tity repreſenting be cncreaſed, whilſt the Quan- 
| tity 
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tity repreſented remains the ſame ; the Bulk 
of the Sign will encreaſe, but it's Function 
will not be multiplied, 

2dly. The important Point for the Facility 
of Exchanges does not conſiſt in the greater 
or leſs Bulk of the Signs; but in the Aſſurance 
which the Proprietors of Money and Commo- 
dities have to be able to exchange them when- 
ever they pleaſe in their ſeveral Diviſions, on 
the Footing eſtabliſhed by Cuſtom, in Propor- 
tion to their reciprocal Maſſes. 

The Operation of Circulation is, therefore, 
nothing more than a reiterated Exchange of 
Commodities for Money, and of Money for 
Commodities. The Convenience of Trade is 
it's Origin; and the continual and reciprocal 
Need, in which Men ſtand of each other, is it's 
Motive. 

It's Duration depends on an entire Confi- 
dence in the Facility of continuing to make 
Exchanges on the Footing eſtabliſhed by Cuſ- 
tom; in Proportion to the reciprocal Maſſes. 

Let us, therefore, define the natural Circu- 
lation of Money, 

The continual Preſence in Trade of the Por- 
tion of Money, which each Portion of Com- 
modities has been uſed to fetch, in Proportion 
to their reciprocal Maſſes. 

The Effect of this natural Circulation is to 
eſtabliſh between Money and Commodities a 
perfect Rivalſhip, by which they are inceſ- 
ſantly divided among all the Inhabitants of a 
Country; from that conſtant Diviſion 6 fol- 

ows, 
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lows, that none want to borrow but every 
Man is buſied in ſome Occupation or other, 
or is a Proprietor of Land. 

So long as Nothing interrupts that exact 
Equilibrium, Men will be happy and So- 
ciety will flouriſh, whether the Bulk of the 
Signs be great or ſmall. | | 

It is not my Buſineſs here to follow the 
Condition of that Society: What I intend to 


prove is, in what the natural Function of 


Money, as a Sign, conſiſts: And where- 
ever that natural Order now ſubfiſts, Money 
is not the Meaſure of Commodities, but on 
the contrary, the Quantity of Commodities 
is the Meaſure of the Bulk of the Sign. 
As Commodities are ſubject to great In- 
equalities in Point of Goodneſs, as they are 
ſpoiled and deſtroyed more eaſily than Me- 
tals; as the latter may be more eaſily conceal- 
ed, in Caſe of any foreign Invaſion or dome- 
ſtic Trouble, as they are more conveniently 
carried to another Country, in Caſe that in 
which we live ceaſes to pleaſe: in ſhort, as 
all Men are not equally inclined to conſume 
the ſame Quantity of Commodities, it may 
happen that ſome Proprietors of Money hoard 
up the ſuperfluous Quantities, which they 
have more than what they want *. 


— — * 


— 


— — — 
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* If by Raiſing the Supplies <within the Tear, a great Part 
of the hoarded Money be drawn into Circulation, it would 


be of more Benefit to the Nation, than to continue motion- 
leſs and inactive. 
As 
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As thoſe Hoards encreaſe, there will be 4 
greater Chaſm in the Maſs of Money, where- 
by the Maſs of Commodities uſed to be com- 
penſated : A Part of thoſe Commodities be- 
ing deprived of its uſual Exchange, the Bal- 
lance will incline in Favour of Money, 

The Proprietors of Money will then want 
to meaſure with it ſuch Commodities as are 
moſt common, ſuch as keep leaſt well, and 
of which the Exchange is leaſt convenient : 
Money will no longer perform its Office of 
Repreſentative ; the Loſs which the Commo- 
dities meaſured by the Money mult ſuſtain, 
will bear down the Equilibrium of Ballance in 
its Favour ; the Confuſion will be great in 
Proportion to the Sum locked up. 

The Money taken out of Trade paſſing no 
longer through the Channels where it was 
uſed to go, Numbers of Men will be forced 
to ſuſpend, or diminiſh their uſual Pur- 
chaſes. 

In Order to bring that Money back into 
Trade, thoſe who are in great Want of it 
will offer a Profit to its Proprietors to part 
with it for a Time. That Profit will be pro- 
portioned to the Borrower's Want, the Ad- 
vantage the Money may be of to him, and 
the Riſk run by him that lends it. 

That Example will induce many others to 
procure themſelves a like Advantage by their 
Savings; an Advantage by ſo much the more 
pleaſing as it indulges Idleneſs. In a Nation 
where Work is thought a Shame, that 
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Cuſtom ill find many Abettors ; and the 
Money which uſed to circulate there, will be 


oftener locked up, than among People who 


reſpe& and eſteem ſuch as do work. The 
Abuſe of that Cuſtom being extreamly eaſy, 
the ſame Spirit which ſhall have counte- 
nanced it at firſt will carry that Abuſe to 
ſuch a Height that the Legiſlator will be o- 
bliged to put a . e it. In ſhort, when- 
ever it is eaſy to make a Profit by, or receive 
an Intereſt for the Loan of Money, it is plain 
that every Man willing to employ his in any 
Undertaking whatever, will immediately rec- 
kon, among the Charges of that Undertak- 
ing, what his Money would have produced 
him by putting it out to Uſe. 

Such to me ſeems to have been the Origin 
of Uſury, or of Intereſt of Money. Several 
Conſequences enſue from what we have juſt 
ſaid. 

½, The natural Circulation is interuptgd 
in Proportion as the Money, which did cir- 
culate in Trade, is drawn out of it. 

2dly, The more Reaſons there are for diſ- 
truſting a State, the more Money will be 
locked up. 

zaly, If Men find they can make a Profit 
by drawing their Money out of Trade, the 


Quantity drawn out will be proportioned to 
the Greatneſs of that Profit *. 


— — — — 
— — 


Maſt not the encreaſing our public Debts, draw more and 
more Money out of Trade: 
40 
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4thly, The leſs natural the Circulation is, 


the leſs People are able to conſume ; and the 
Power or Faculty of confuming will be leſs 


equally divided. 


5thly, The leſs the Induſtrious are able to 
confume, the Jeſs the Power or Faculty of 
conſuming is diſtributed equally ; and the 
more it is eaſy to hoard up Money, the more 
will Money be ſcarce in Trade. 

6thly, The mote Money goes out of 
Trade, the more Diſtruſt ariſes. 

7thly, The more Money is ſcarce in 
Trade, the more it deviates from its Fun- 
ction as a Sign, in Order to become the Mea- 
ſure of Commodities. 

8hly, The only Way to make Money re- 
turn back into Trade, is to allot it an Intereft 
relative to its natural Function as a Sign and 
its uſurped Quality as a Meaſure. 

gthly, All Intereſt allotted to Money is a 
Diminution of the Value of Commodities. 

1othly, Whenever any one ſhall have 
heaped up'a Sum of Money with a Deſign 
to put it out at Intereſt, the natural Circula- 
tion will have diminiſhed ſucceſſively, until 
that Sum re-appears in Trade. It 1s, therefore, 
evident, that Commerce is the only Way of 
growing rich and uſeful to the State. Now 
Commerce comprehends the Culture of the 
Lands, ingenious Labor, and Navigation. 

r11:hly, The more Money ſhall have de- 
viated from its natural Function as a Sign, 
the higher the Intereſt of it wilt be. 

2 2 I 2thly, 
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12/5, From the Intereſt of Money” s be- 
ing higher in one Country than another, we 
may conclude, that the Circulation of it has 
deviated more there from the natural Or- 
der; that the Claſs of Workmen enjoys a 
leſs Degree of Eaſe, and that there are more 
Poor. But we cannot hence conclude, that 
the Maſs of Signs 1s intrinſically leſs cook- 
derable. 

137hly, It is evident, that the Intereſt of 
Money in a State cannot be properly and uſe- 
fully reduced, but by bringing the Circula- 
tion nearer to its natural Order. 

14thly, In ſhort, wherever Money receives 
an Intereſt, it ought to be conſidered in two 
Lights at once. As a Sign, it will be at- 
tracted by the Commodities ; as a Meaſure, it 
will give them a difterent Value, according 
as it appears or diſappears in Trade ; Conſe- 
quently, Money and Commodities will at- 
tract each other reciprocally. 

We will, therefore, define the compoſite 
Circulation, an unequai Competition or Ri- 
valſhip of the Commodities and their Signs, 
in Favour of their Signs. 

Let us now bring thoſe Societies nearer 
together, and purſue the Effects of the Di- 
minution, or Increaſe of the Maſs of Signs by 
the Ballance of the Exchanges made by thoſe 
Societies with each other. 

„ Money, which we ſuppoſe taken 
out of Trade, in Order to, be reſtored to it by 
uſurious Means, chances to have paſſed into a 
foreign 
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foreign Country there to remain for ever; it 
is plain, that the Portion of Commodities 
thereby deprived of its uſual Equivalent, will 
likewiſe be for ever loſt to Commerce; for 
the Number of Buyers would in ſuch Caſe be 
irretrievably diminiſhed. | 

The Men who were ſupported by working 
in thoſe Commodities would be forced to beg 
or ſeek Employment in other Countries. 
The Abſence of thoſe Men, ſo expatriated, 
would form a new Chaſm in the Conſumpti- 
on of Commodities; the Populouſneſs of the 
Country would diminiſh by Degrees, until 
the Scarceneſs of Commodities put them a- 
gain on a Level with the Quantity of the 
Signs circulating in Trade. 

- Conſequently, if the Bulk of the Signs or 
the Price of Commodities be 1n itſelf indif- 
ferent towards eſtabliſhing a mutual Aſſur- 
ance of their Exchange, between the Pro- 
prietors of the Money, and thoſe of the Com- 
modities, in Proportion to their reciprocal 
Maſſes; it is on the other Hand highly ne- 
ceſſary that the Maſs of the Signs on which 
this Proportion and the Aſſurance of ſuch 
Exchange are founded, ſhould never di- 
miniſh. | 

We may, therefore, lay it down as a Rule, 
that the Condition of a Nation 1s much 
worſe, when the Money that did circulate in 
its Trade is taken out of it, than if that Mo- 


ney had never circulated in it. 


3 Having 
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Having thus ſhewn the Effects of the Di- 
minution of the Maſs of Money in the Cir- 
culation of a State, let us endeavour to find 
what are the Effects of its Encreaſe. 
By Encreaſe of the Maſs of Maney we do 
not underſtand the Return into Trade of that 
Part, which was taken out of it through Diſ- 
truſt or Cupidity. The Return of that Part 
is precarious; it never re-appears with any 
Degree of Stability, and always on ſuch Con- 
ditions as are a harſh Warning to ſuch as 
| make Uſe of it; it is likewiſe attended with 
| a Diminution of the Value of Commadities 
according to our ninth Conſequence. That 
| Money was before due to Trade, which now 
| owes it: It reſtores, indeed, the Means of 
EE Occupation to the People, but it is by ſhar- 
| ing the Fruits of their Labor, and by limit- 
\ ing their Subſiſtance. 
[ What we here ſpeak of, is, therefore, a 
new Maſs of Money, the Entrance of which 
into the Circulation of a State is not precari- 
ous: There are but two Ways of procuring ; 
it, either from the Mines, or by foreign | 
Trade. 
The Money ariſing from the Poſſeſſion of 
Mines may not be thrown into the Com- 
merce of a State for many Reaſons. It is in 
the Hands of but a ſmall Number of Men; 
ſo that even though they were to enlarge 
their Expences in Proportion to their Abili- 
ties, the Competition or Rivalſhip of Money 
will have encreaſed in Favour of a few Com- 


modities 
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modities only, The Conſumption of ſuch 
Things as are moſt neceſſary in Life, is not 
encreaſed by the Riches of one Man; fo that 
the Circulation of this new Money will begin 
with the leaſt uſeful Commodities, and from 
them proceed ſlowly to other more impor- 
tant ones. 

The Claſs of Men employed in working 
in uſeful and neceſſary Commodities, is how- 
ever that which ought to be ſtrengthened 
moſt, becauſe that is the Claſs which ſup- 
ports all the Reit. 

The Money that comes in Exchange for 
ſuperfluous Commodities, is neceſſarily diſtri- 


buted among the Proprietors of thoſe Com- 


modities, by the Merchants who are the Na- 
tion's Stewards. Thoſe Proprietors are, either 
rich Men, who, working with the Aſſiſtance 
of others, are forced to employ a Part of 
the Value received to pay Wages ; or poor, 
who are forced to expend almoſt the Whole 
of what they receive to be able to live com- 
fortably. Foreign Trade embraces every 
Kind of Commodity, and every Claſs of 
People. 
We ſhall, therefore, lay it down as a Ma- 
xim, that Circulation will be encreaſed more 
certainly and more ſpeedily in a Nation, by 
an advantageous Balance of it's Trade with 
Foreigners, than by the Poſſeſſion of Mines. 
And accordingly, it is only of the Encreaſe 
of the Maſs of Money by foreign Trade that 
we intend to ſpeak, | 
2 4 Wherever 
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Wherever Money has ceaſed to be a bare 


Sign attracted by Commodities, it is become 
in Part the Meaſures of them; And as ſuch 
attracts them reciprocally. Wherefore every 
Augmentation of the Maſs of Money, per- 
ceptible i in the Circulation of it, begins with 
multiplying it's Function as a Sign, before it 
encreaſes it's Bulk as ſuch ; that is to ſay, 
the new Money, before it raiſes the Price of 
Commodities, will bring a greater Number 
of them into Trade than what there was be- 
fore. But at laſt this Bulk of the Sign will 
be encreaſed in compoſite Proportion to the 
old and new Maſſes, either of Commodities or 
of their Signs. 

In the mean Time, it is plain that this new 
Maſs of Money will neceſſarily have awa- 
kened a Spirit of Induſtry where it firſt paſ- 
ſes. Let us endeavour to diſcern it's general 
Progrels. 

All Rivalſhip of Money which happens in 
Trade by Favour of a Commodity, encourages 
thoſe who are able to furniſh that Commo- 
dity to bring it into Trade, in Order to profit 
by the favourable Circumſtance. It cannot 
fail to be ſo, if no inward Defect in the State, 
prevents it: for if the Country has not a ſuf- 
ficient Number of Hands to encreaſe the Ri- 
valſhip of the Commodity, Strangers will 
come and ſettle there, if properly received and 
made eaſy in their Circumſtances. 

This new Rivalſhip of the Commodity ſo 
{iyoured, reſtores a Kind of Equilibrium be- 

tween 
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tween that and Money; which is to ſay, that 
the Augmentation of the Signs deſtined to be 
exchanged for that Commodity, is diſtributed 
among a greater Number of Men or of Com- 
modities: the Function of the Sign is mul- 
tiplied. 

However, the Bulk of the Sign generally 
encreaſes ſo much as is neceſſary to keep up 
the Spirits of the Workmen: for their Ambi- 
tion regulates itſelf, and ſooner or later limits 
the Rivalſhip of the Commodity, in Proportion 
to the Profit it yields. 

The Workmen employed in forming or 
manufacturing that Commodity, finding an 
Encreaſe of the Sign, will eſtabliſh among 
themſelves a new Rivalſhip in Favour of the 
Commodities which they want to conſume. 
Happily, the Signs made Uſe of in the new 
Conſumptions, will in their Turn have the 
ſame Effect on other Men. The Benefit re- 
ſulting therefrom will be repeated, till it has 
reached every Claſs of Men uſeful to the 
State; that is to ſay, ſuch who are occupied. 

If we ſuppoſe that the Maſs of Money in- 
troduced in Favour of that Commodity at one 
or more Times, has been perceptibly divided 
among all the other Commodities by Circula- 
tion, two Effects will reſult therefrom. 

IJ, Each Kind of Commodity having ap- 
propriated to itſelf a Portion of the new Maſs 
of Signs, the Expence of the Workmen to 
whoſe Labor that Profit ſhall have been ow- 
ing, will be encreaſed, and their Profit leſſen- 
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ed. This Diminution of Profits is very 


dif- 
ferent from that which proceeds from the 
Diminution of the Maſs of Signs. In the 
firſt, the Workman is encouraged by the 
Sight of a great Number of Buyers ; in the 
Second, he 1s drove to deſpair by not ſeeing 
any. The firſt ſharpens his Genius ; the 
latter gives him a Diſlike to Work. 

2dly, By an exact Diſtribution of the new 
Maſs of Money, it's Continuance in Trade is 
more certain; the Motives for Diſtruſt which 
might chance to be in the State, vaniſh ; the 
Proprietors of the old Maſs ſpread it about 
more freely : Circulation is brought nearer to 
it's natural Order: There are fewer Bor- 
rowers, and Money loſes of it's Price. 

The Intereſt paid to Money being a Dimi- 
nution of the Value of Commodities accord- 
ing to our Ninth Conſequence ; the Diminu- 
tion of that Intereſt encreaſes their Value: 
Conſequently they then yield a greater Profit 
by being brought into Trade. In Fact, there 
is not any one of it's Branches to which he 
natural, not the forced Reduction of Intereſt 
does not give a new Life. 

Every Sort of Land is fit for ſome Produc- 
tion or other: but if the Sale of thoſe Pro- 
ductions does not yield a Profit equal to what 
the Intereſt of the Money employed in culti- 
vating it would have produced, that Culture 
will be neglected or abandoned. Whence 


it follows, that the lower the natural Inter- 
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eft of Money is in a Country, the more it's 
Lands are reputed fertile. 

The ſame Reaſoning ought to take Place in 
the Eſtabliſhment of Manufactories either for 
Navigation, Fiſhery, or the Planting of Colo- 
nies. The loſs the Intereſt of the Diſburſe- 
ments requiſite in ſuch Enterpriſe is high, the 
more lucrative they are reputed to be. 

By there being fewer Borrowers in a State 
and a greater proportional Profit in Trade, the 
Number of WE is encreaſed. The 
Maſs of Money augments; the Conſumptions 
are multiplied; the Bulk of Signs encreaſes: 
the Profits then diminiſh ; And by a conſtant 
Gradation, Induſtry becomes more active: 
The Intereſt of Money falls, whereby the Pro- 
portion of Advantages is reſtored; and Cir- 
culation becomes more natural. 

Let us now extend our Views, and run 
over the immenſe Field of an Infinity of 
Means combined together, to attract the 
Money of foreign Nations by Trade. But 
let us ſuppoſe at firſt, one only in each Pro- 
vince of a State: What Rapidity of Circula- 
tion? What a Source of Cupidity will it not 
be to Artiſts and Workmen of every Kind? 
Their Emulation is no longer confined to 
each particular Claſs, when many have ſeen, 
and are ſenfible of the Gain that may be 
made: The Warmth and Confidence be- 
come general. The Eaſe and Convenience 
with which ſome live, is a Spur to others to 
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ſtrive to do ſo too, and their joint Endea- 
vours are the Seal of public Proſperity. 

From what has been juſt ſaid of the Aug- 
mentation of the Maſs of Money by foreign 
Trade, ſeveral Conſequences enſue. 

1//, The Augmentation of the Maſs of 
Money in Circulation, cannot be ſaid to be 
ſenſible, but ſo far as it encreaſes the Con- 
ſumption of neceſſary Commodities, or pro- 
motes a Convenience uſeful towards the Pre- 
ſervation of Mankind; that is to ſay, the Eaſe 
of the People. 

2dly, It is not ſo much a great Sum of 
Money brought at once into a State, that 
promotes and animates Circulation, as the 
gradual and continual bringing in of that 
Money, to be diſtributed among the People. 

2dly, Circulation is brought nearer to its 
natural Order, in Proportion as the foreign 
Money is more equally diſtributed among the 
People. 

A1, The Diminution of the Number of 
Borrowers, or of the natural Intereſt of 
Money, being a Conſequence of the Celerity 
and Activity of Circulation, becomes more 
natural ; and the Celerity of Circulation, or 
of public Eaſe, not being itſelf a neceſſary 
Confequence of the bringing in a large Sum 
of Money at once into the State, ſo much 
as it is that of the continual Encreaſe of 
ſuch Money diſtributed among the People; 
we cannot but conclude, that the Intereſt of 
Money ill not naturally decreaſe, whenever the 
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Conſumpticns of the People do not encreaſe *. 
That if the Conſumptions were to encreaſe, 
the Intereſt of Money would naturally de- 
creaſe, without Regard to the Multitude 
of its Maſs, but in compoſite Proportion to 
the Number of Lenders and Borrowers. 
That the ſudden Multiplication of arz/7ficral 
Riches, or Paper-Money, is a violent and in- 
effectual Remedy, when a. more natural 
Method can be taken. 
5thly, So long as the Intereſt of Money 
i keeps high in a Country, whoſe foreign Trade 
is advantageous, it is a ſure Sign that the 
Circulation is not free there. I ſpeak of a 
State in general; for ſome Circumſtances 
might chance to bring ſuch a Quantity of 
Money into one Place, as would, by its be- 
ing over plenty, force a Fall of Intereſt: But 
that very Fall would often indicate a Stoppage 
of Circulation, in the other Parts of the Body 
olitic. 

Gthly, So long as the Circulation is obſtru- 
Red in a State, one may venture to aſſert, 
that it does not carry on ſo great a Commerce 
as it might do. 
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* Hence it appears, that all Reductions of the Intereſt of 


. Money of the public Creditors, which have tended to dimi- 
: niſh the Spending-Meoney of the Nation, have been unaturat, 
: unleſs they had ultimately, as deſigned originally, tended to 
: have reduced the Price of our Commodities, in the like Propor- 
* tion, and thereby not have diminiſhed the Conſumption. And 
50 this would have been the Conſequence, if the Sawings had 


been ſacredly applied to the Payment of the / Debt incurred 
before 1716, as has been ſhewn. 
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7thly, Every Circulation that does not re- 
ſult from foreign Trade, is flow and unequal, 
unleſs it is become abſolutely natural, 
8/bly, The Bulk of Signs being encreaſed 
in Proportion to their Mafs in Trade; if 
that Money was to go out of Trade ſome 
Time after, the Commodities would be for- 
ced to diminiſh their Price or Maſs, at the 
fame Time that the Intereſt of Money would 
riſe ; becauſe the Scarcity of Money would 
encreaſe the Motives of Diſtruſt in the State. 
gthly, As every Thing would have encrea- 
ſed in a certain Degree of Proportion, thro' 
the Influence of Traffic; and as no Man 
chuſes to be the firſt that leflens his Profit ; 
the Commodities the moſt neceffary in Life, 
would keep up their Price. The Earnings 
of the common People being little more than 
ſufficient to purchaſe thoſe Neceſſaries, the 
Produce of Labor muſt of courſe remain 
dear, in Order to continue to maintain the 
Workmen; it would therefore be the Maſs 
of Labor that would firſt diminiſh ; until the 
Diminution of Populouſneſs, and of Con- 
ſumptions ſhould lower the Prices. During 
that Interval, Commodities being dear, and 
the Intereſt of Money high, the foreign 
Trade would decline, and the Body-politic 
be in a dangerous Criſis. 
lothly, If a new Maſs of Money brought 
into a State, did not enter into Trade, it is 
plain, that the State would thereby be richer, 
relatively to other States; but the Circula- 
tion 
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tion would be neither encreaſed nor leſſen'd 
thereby. 

117%, Fortunes made by Trade, havin 
in general neceffarily encreaſed or preſerved 
Circulation, their inequality cannot have af- 
fected the Equilibrium between the ſeveral 
Claſſes of the People. 

1 2thly, If Fortunes made by foreign Trade 
are taken out of it, there will be a Chaſm in 
the Circulation of thoſe Parts, where that 
Money uſed to be ſpread. But if Trade be 
eſteemed and protected, ſuch Fortunes will re- 
main init, 

13thly, If thoſe Fortunes go, not only out 
of Trade, but likewiſe out of the Home Cir- 
culation ; the Loſs of them will be felt by all 
Claſſes of People in general, as being a Di- 
minution of the Maſs of Money. That can- 
not happen, when there are no quicker, ea- 
fier, or ſurer Ways of gaining than by 
Trade. 

14thly, The more different Objects a fo- 
reign Trade embraces, the quicker will its 
Influence on Circulation be. 

I5thly, The nearer the Objects embraced 
by foreign Trade draw towards the firſt Ne- 
ceſſities common to all Men, the better will be 
the Equilibrium eſtabliſhed by Circulation be- 
tween all the Claſſes of the People: And 
conſequently the ſooner will the Eaſe make 
the Intereſt of Money naturally fall +. 


_— 
+ If ever the Neceſlities of the State, ſhould prevail upon 
our public Creditors to conſent to reduce the Intereſt of their 


Money below 3 per Cent. the Meaſures here propoſed, are 
molt likely to obtain their Acquieſcence therein, 
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16/bly, If the uſual Introduction of a new 
Maſs of Money into the State, by the Sale 
of its ſuperfluous Commodities, ſhould ſtop 
ſuddenly ; its Effect would be abſolutely the 
ſame as that of a Diminution of the Maſs ; 
that it is, which makes War ſo fatal to Trade. 
Whence it follows, that the Nation which 
carries on her Trade beſt with the Help of 
her maritime Force, is leaſt incommoded by 
War. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that 
Artiſts and other Workmen do not forſake a 
Country on Account of War, ſo eaſily as if 
the ſudden Interruption of Trade proceeded 
from any other Cauſe. For Hope {till ſu- 
ſtains them, and the other warring Parties 
likewiſe, find a Chaſm in their Circulation. 
 17thly, Since foreign Trade enlivens all 
the Members of the Body-politic, by the 
Impulſe with which it promotes Circulation, 
it ought to be the chief Care of Society in 
general, and of every Individual, who would 
be thought a uſeful Member of Society. | 

That foreign Trade, the Eſtabliſhment of 
which requires ſo much Care, will not ſup- 

ort itſelf, if other Nations have not like- 
wiſe a real Intereſt in preſerving it. That In- 
tereſt can be no other than the cheaper Price 
of Commodities. 

We have ſeen, that a Part of every new 
Maſs of Money brought into Trade, com- 
monly encreaſes the Bulk of the Signs, 

That Bulk, in itſelf indifferent to him that 
receives it, ſo long as it does not procure him 

a 


1 
a greater Degree of Convenience, is by no 
Means indifferent to the Foreigner, who 
purchaſes the Commodities. For if he re- 
ceives them in another Country in Exchange 
for Signs of a leſs Bulk, it is there that he 
will make his Purchaſes. The Countries 
who are Buyers, will likewiſe endeavour to 
do without a Commodity, tho' the only one 
of its Kind, if it be not abſolutely neceſſary, 
when the Bulk of its Sign becomes too great, 
compared with the Maſs of Signs which they 
poſſeſs. | | 


It ſhould, theref6re, ſeem that foreign 


Trade, the Object of which is to attract con- 


tinually freſh Supplies of Money, would be 
working its own Ruin, in Proportion to the 
Progreſs it makes that Way; and conſe- 
quently, that the State would be deprived of 
the Advantage reſulting from Circulation. 

If in Reality, the Maſs of Signs was en- 
creaſed in a State, to ſuch: a Degree, as to 
render all Commodities too dear for Fo- 
reigners, all Trade with them would be re- 
duced to Exchanges; or if that State was 
able to ſubſiſt of itſelf, it would have no 
foreign Trade. Circulation would no longer 
encreaſe, nor would it be weakened, becauſe 
the Introduction of Money would ceaſe, by 
a Series of imperceptible Gradations. The 
Country would contain as many Men as it 
could ſupport and employ of itſelf ; -its Riches 
in wrought Plate, Diamonds, and other 
ſcarce and valuable Effects, would ſurpaſs 


A a infinite- 
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Infinitely its numeral Riches ; not to ſpeak of 
the Value of other more common Pieces of 
Furniture. Its Inhabitants, tho' deſtitute of 
all foreign Trade, would be very happy, fo 
long as their Number ſhould not exceed the 
Proportion of its Lands.. In ſhort, the Le- 
giſlators End would be anſwered, becauſe 
the Society governed by him would be veſted 
with all the Strength of which it is ſuſcep- 
tible. 

Men have not yet deſerved from Heaven 
ſo great a Bleſſing as ſuch a profound Peace, 
a ſo conſtant a Series of Proſperity. The 
dreadful Scourges which contmually hang 
over their Heads, warn them from Time to 
Time, by falling on them, not to ſet their 
Hearts too much on periſhable Objects. 

What is a Chaſtiſement for the Sins of Men, 
delivers Commerce from a Superabundance 
of numeral Riches. 

Tho' the Period to which we have con- 
ducted a Body politic, cannot morally be at- 
tained, yet we will follow this Hypotheſis a 
Moment longer; not with a chimerical De- 
ſign to penetrate into inacceſſible Parts, but 
in Order to colle& uſeful Truths by the 
Way. 

The Country we are ſpeaking of, before 
its Commerce with Foreigners, can have 
been totally interrupted, will have diſputed 
for many Ages, the Right of attracting their 


Money. 


That 
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That is always advantageous to a Society, 
that has foreign Intereſts with other Societies, 
even tho' it ſhould be of no Eaſe to it at 


Home. Money is a general Sign received by 


the unanimous Conſent of all civilized Na- 
tions. Not content with its Function of 
Sign, it is become the Meaſure of Commo- 
dities; and what is more, Men have made 
it the Meaſure of their Actions. The Na- 
tion that poſſeſſes moſt of it, is therefore Mi- 
ſtreſs over thoſe who know not how to re- 
duce it to what to them is its juſt Value. 
That Knowledge ſeems now to be quite 
abandoned in Europe, and given up to a 
ſmall Number of Men, whom others would 
think ridiculous, if they did not take Care 


to conceal themſelves. The Encreaſe of 


the Maſs of Signs, animates Induſtry, and 
encreaſes Population; it is of Moment to de- 
prive Rivals of the Means of becoming 
powerful, becauſe we gain a relative Force 
thereby. 

It would be impoſſible to fay, in what 
Space of Time the Bulk of the Signs might 
encreaſe in a State to ſuch a Degree as to 
interrupt its foreign Trade. But a general 
and natural Way is known to prolong the In- 
troduction of foreign Metals into a Nation. 

The Diminution of the Number of 
Borrowers, and of the natural Intereſt of 
Money, proceeds from a well diſtributed 

Encreaſe of the Signs in a State. That 
Diminution is the Source of a more eaſy 
Aa 2 Pro- 
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Profit ot: Commodities; of a ſure Means 


of obtaining the Preference in one's Sales; 


and, in ſhort, of a greater Rivalſhip of 
the Commodities of Workmen and Mer- 
chants. To attempt to calculate the Effects 
of Emulation or Rivalſhip, would be trying 
to meaſure the Extent of the human Ge- 
nius, or calculate all the Efforts it is capable 
of. From the ſmaller Number of Borrow- 
ers, and the Lowneſs of the Intereſt of Mo- 
mes. Ow farther great Advantages reſult, 

e have ſeen, that the Proprictors of fu- 
perfluous Commodities ſold Abroad, firſt pay 
out of the Metals which they receive in Ex- 
change, what is due for Wages to the Work- 
men employed in thoſe Commodities. A 
conſiderable Portion of thoſe Metals ſtill re- 
mains in their Hands: And if they have not 
juſt then Occaſion for a ſufficient Number of 
Commodities to employ the Whole of their 
Metals, they cauſe a Part of them to be 
wrought, or converted into precious Stones, 
and other Things of ſuch known Scarcity, as 
to be all the World over equivalent to a great 
Bulk of Metals. 

The Circulation does not for that Reaſon 
diminiſh, according to the tenth Conſequence, 
on the Encreaſe of the Maſs of Money. 
When that Cuſtom is the Effect of a Super- 
abundance of Metal in the general Circula- 
tion, it is a very great Proof of the public 
Proſperity. It plainly ſuſpends the Encreaſe 


of the Bulk of Signs without any Diminu- 
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tion of Strength to the Body politic. We 
are ſpeaking of a Country, where the En- 
creaſe of private Fortunes is owing to Trade, 
and the Greatneſs of the general Circulation. 
For if there be other Ways of collecting 
great Heaps of Metals, and a Part of them 
be converted to that Uſe, it is plain, that 
the Circulation will diminiſh by ſo much as 
thoſe Heaps amount to; that all the Conſe- 
quences which enſue from the Principles we 
have laid down, concerning the Diminution 
of the Maſs of Money, will be as much 
felt, as if that Money had paſſed into other 
Nations; unleſs it be inſtantly replaced by a 
new equivalent Introduction of more; but 
in that Caſe, the People will not have been 
enriched. 

The third Advantage ariſing from the na- 
tural Lowneſs of the Intereſt of Money, 
gives one Nation a great Superiority over 
another. 

In Proportion as Money ſuperabounds in 
the Hands of the Proprietors of Commodi- 
ties, no Borrowers offering, they tranſmit 
that Part which they do not intend to em- 
ploy in Trade, to Countries where Money is 
the Meaſure of Commodities. They lend it 
to the State, or to Merchants at a high In- 
tereſt, which comes round annually into the 
Circulation of the Nation that lends, and de- 
prives the other of the Benefit of Circula- 
tion. The Workmen of the State that 
borrows, are no longer any more than Slaves 
al- 


„ 

allowed to work ſome Days in the Vear ta 
earn themſelves a ſcanty Subſiſtance: All the 
reſt belongs to their Maſters; and the Tri- 
bute is exactly rigorouſly, whether they 
have ſubſiſted well or ill. The Nation that 
borrows is in the general in that Criſis of which 
our eighth and ninth Conſequences of the 
Augmentation of the Maſs of Money, ſhew 
the Reaſon. 

After a Revolution of ſome Years, the 
principal Sum borrowed, is in Fa& gone in 
Payment of the Arrears, tho' the Whole of 
it be ſtill due, and the Creditor has yet re- 
maining an infallible Means of ſubverting 
the Circulation of the State indebted, by draws. 
ing out bis Capital ſuddenly x. In ſhort, if a 
little Regard be but paid to the Profit made 
in Exchanges, by a Nation to which others 
are indebted, one muſt be thoroughly con- 
vinced of the Advantage of lending one's 
Money to Foreigners. | 

Divers natural Cauſes may retard the Pre- 
ference of Money in Trade, even when the 
Circulation is free ; beſides, the Carriage of 
it is tedious and expenſive. Men have found 
out a Way to repreſent it by two Sorts of _ 
Signs. | | 

The one are momentary, being only ſim- 
ple Promiſes in Writing to produce fach a 
Sum, in ſuch a Place, at fach a Time. 


— 


Does it not follow, that the more we encreaſe our Public 
| Debts, the more we put ourſelves in the Power of Foreigners 
to ruin us of a ſudden. If France poſſeſſes Holland, may the 

pot oblige the Dutch to draw all their Money out of our Funds 


Theſe 
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: Theſe Promiſes paſs from one to another, 
in Payment either of Commodities .or of 
Money itſelf, until the Time ſtipulated be 
expired, 

By the ſecond Sort of Signs of Money is 
underſtood Obligations as permanent as 
Money itſelf, and which circulate in public 
as Money. | 

Theſe momentary Promiſes, and theſe per- 
manent Obligations, bear no other Reſem- 
blance to each other, than in their being both 
Qualities of Signs ; and as ſuch, neither the 
one nor the other have any Value, but ſs 
far as the Money exiſts, or is ſuppoſed to 
exiſt, - 

But they are different in both their Na- 
ture and Effect. f 
Thoſe of the firſt Sort are forced to be bal- 
lanced at the limited Time, by the Money 
which they repreſent; wherefore the Quantity 
of them in a State is always in Proportion to 
the reſpective Diſtribution of the Maſs of 
—_ | 

Their Effect is to keep up or repeat the 
Rivalſhip of Monies with Commodities, in 
Proportion to the reſpective Diſtribution of 

the Maſs of Money, This Propoſition is 
| ſelf-evident, if we do but conſider, that we 
| ſee moſt Notes of Hand and Bills of Ex- 
change when Money is common, and leaſt 
when it is moſt ſcarce, | | 

The permanent Signs are divided into two 
Claſſes : Some may be annulled whenever the 


Proprietor of them pleaſes; others cannot ceaſe: 
to 


. 
to exiſt but ſo far only as he by whom they 
were propoſed to others to be acknowledged 
for Signs, conſents to ſuppreſs and annul 
them. | 2 

The Effect of theſe permanent Signs, is 
to keep up the Rivalſhip of Money with 
Commodities, not in Proportion to its real 
Maſs, but in Proportion to the Quantity of 
Signs added to the real Maſs of the Money. 
The World has ſeen them twice uſurp the 
Quality of the Meaſure of Money, doubtleſs 
in Order, that ro Kind of Extravagance * 
ſhould be wanting in the Annals of Man- 
kind. 

So long as theſe Signs, whatever they ma 
be, perform their natural Function freely, the 
State is in a very happy Condition within: 
Becauſe Commodities are exchanged as freel 
for the Signs of Money, as for Money itſelf; 
but with the two Differences of which we 
have taken Notice. 

The momentary Signs do nothing more 
than repeat the Rivalſhip of the real Maſs of 
Money with Commodities | 

The permanent Signs multiply in the Opi- 
nion of Men the Maſs of Money. Whence 
it follows, that, that multiplied Maſs has, at 
the Inſtant of its Multiplication, the ſame Ef 
feft that every new Introduction of Money into 
Trade has : Conſequently, that the Circula- 


— 
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* Alluding to the Mi ipbi and South-Sea Years, 
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tion diſtributes among the People a greater 
Quantity of the Signs of Commodities, than 
there was before; that the Bulk of the Signs 
encreaſes; and that the Number of Borrow- 
ers diminiſhes. 


If that Multiplication be immenſe and ſud- 


den, it is plain, that Commodities cannot be 


multiplied in the ſame Proportion *, 
If it was not followed by an annual Intro- 


duction of ſome Kind or other of new Signs, 


the Effect of that Suſpenſion would not be ſo 
much felt as if one had no other Currency 
but Specie ;- it might even happen, that the 
real Maſs of Money ſhould be diminiſhed 
without being perceived, on Account of the 
Superabundance of the Signs, But the In- 
tereſt of Money would remain the ſame, unleſs 


forcibly reduced, by which neither Trade nor 


Agriculture can be Gainers, _ 

In ſhort, it is highly proper to obſerve, 
that this Multiplication' does not enrich a 
State otherwiſe than in the Opinion of. ſuch 
of its Subjects as have a Confidence in the 
Signs multiplied ; and that thoſe Signs are 
of no Uſe whatever in the foreign Connecti- 
ons of the Society that poſſeſſes them, 

It is evident, that thoſe Signs, of whatever 
Nature they may be, are an Exertion of ano- 
ther's Power, and are, therefore, properly a 


— 9 — — 
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* This muſt be conſidered to be the Caſe, with Regard to 
our national Debts, and the Conſequence muſt follow, as re- 


preſented. 
B b Part 
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Part of Credit, which has its ſeveral Branches, 
and is in itſelf ſo important a Concern, that we 
have treated of it in various Lights already. But 
it muſt always be remembered, that the Prin- 
ciples of the Circulation of Money muſt neceſſa- 
rily be the Principles of Credit, which is only 
the Image of the other. 

From the Principles that the very Nature 
of Things has furniſhed us with a Demon- 
{tration of, we may deduce three Maxims 
which ought to be conſidered as the Analyſis 
of all the reſt, and which admit of no Ex- 
ception. N | 

1½, Whatever hurts Trade, either Home, 
or Foreign, exhauſts the Sources of Circu- 
lation. N 

2d/y, All Diminution of Security, in a 

State, ſuſpends the Effects of Trade; that is 
to ſay, of Circulation, and deſtroys Trade it- 
ſelf. Pn: 
34/y, The leſs the Rivalſhip of the Signs 
exiſting, is proportioned in each Part of a 
State to that of the Commodities; that is to 
ſay, the leſs quick and active Circulation is, 
the more Poor there will be in that State: 
and conſequently the more quick, and active 
the Circulation, as propoſed by the Manner 
of railing the Supplies within the Year, 
the leſs Paar, and the more Wealth and 
Preſperity we mult enjoy, 

Theſe general Sentiments of an ingenious 
and impartial Foreigner agreeing with the 
Tenor of this Traft, I have thought proper 
to add them in the Conclution, 
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POSTICREP TT 


H E Reader is deſired to remark, that 

in Letter XIII. which contains a Sketch 
of Schemes for raiſing the Supplies within 
the Year, the Numbers of the ſeveral Claſſes 
of the People therein ſet forth, relate to 
England only, thoſe in Scotland and Wales, 
being omitted, not being able to aſcertain 
them ſo correctly; which if taken into 
Conſideration, would leſſen the Perſonal 
Tax, in Proportion to ſuch a Number of 
People, when that ſhall be aſcertained. But 
if in the Scheme propoſed, Two Millions 
of Perſons ſhould be. Taxed, in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, inſtead of the One Mil- 
lion therein mentioned, this would not be 
above one Quarter Part of the whole People; and 
the other Three Quarters, who were the leaſt 
able to bear the ſame, being free from theTax, 
this would prove no Incumbrance to Trade, 
nor be thought any Hardſhip upon thoſe who 
ſhould bear it, becauſe it would prove a very 
trifling Tax upon double the Number of Per- 
ſons, when it is conſidered in Conjunction 
with that upon the Rental of Houſes, together 
with the other additional Particulars ſuggeſ- 
ted in that Letter; all which might contri- 
bute to leſſen the public Burthen. 
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